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The  Chicago  Tribune  competed  with 
all  Chicago  newspapers  for  awards 
from  the  Illinois  Medical  Society. 


The  Tribune  received  the  top  news  story  award, 


bons’  story  disclosed  that  scientists  at 
Chicago’s  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
are  in  the  final  stages  of  developing  a  safe, 
live-virus  vaccine  which  may  offer  lifetime 
protection  against  mumps. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Knowledgeable  reporting  of  medical  ad¬ 
vances  is  one  of  them. 


There’s  no  shortage  of  news  on  the  medical 
fronts  today.  But  to  promote  greater 
understanding  of  such  news,  the  Illinois 
Medical  Society  announced  plans  to  give 
awards  to  newspapers  publishing  the  Out¬ 
standing  Medical  News  in  1964. 

The  award  for  the  top  news  story  went  to 
Tribune  science  editor  Roy  Gibbons.  Gib- 
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IN  SUNDAY  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
...THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
LEADS  ALL  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 
, - ,  EXCEPT  ONE! 
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15-YEAR  TRENDS 
Sunday  Total  Circuiation 


Sunday  Horn*  Dniivnry  Circuiation 


The  Sunday  San  Antonio  Light  leads  every  newspaper 
in  Texas  (with  the  exception  of  the  Houston  Chronicle) 
in  retail  advertising.  The  Sunday  Light  carried  close 
to  7  million  lines  of  retail  advertising  in  1964  — 
1,300,000  lines  more  than  the  other  San  Antonio  Sunday 
newspaper.  Why?  Because  The  Light,  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  delivers  the  largest  buying  audience  in  South 
Texas  —  an  audience  with  a  retail  buying  power  of  more 


it  tnt-ii  liiiit  than  $4  billion  in  the  city  zone  (Bexar  County)  alone. 
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SOUTH  TEXAS’  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Mbaay  Tin«s4lRiM 

Albaiy  KMcterbscker  Itows 

laltiMrt  Newt  Awerican 

tostM  Recerd  kmmktm  mi  SuMbqr  Advartiaar 


Las  Aageies  Harald-Exaaiinar 
Naw  York  Joomal-American 
Sao  Aataaia  Ught 
Saa  FrMcisca  Exaninar 


Saa  Francisco  News  Call  Bnllotin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelllgencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Broup 
Puck— Tbe  Ceniic  Weekly 


Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job 

(especially  when  he  can  do  it  better!) 


We're  featuring  the  "paper  boys" 
—the  8,500  carriers  of  The  Star  and 
The  News— who  offer  daily  proof  of 
the  greatest  home  market  coverage 
provided  by  any  single-package 
media  buy  in  Central  Indiana's  $5.28 


billion,  47-county  market  area. 

We're  emphasizing  that  no  TV  or 
Radio  commercial  broadcast  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  can  match  our  selling 
power,  or  the  size  and  quality  of  our 
audience. 


We're  asking  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  this  question  in  our 
current  trade  advertisements.  We 
think  it's  time  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  home  delivery  and 
the  authenticity  it  adds  to  our  circu¬ 
lation  statements. 


You're  in— in  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(MOKNINOttUNOAy) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Kelly -Smith  Company*  National  Representatives 
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Humble,  Texaco,  Shell,  Wyandotte,  Dow,  Allied 
Chemical,  Borden's  —  these  ere  some  of  the  petrochemical 
industries  that  have  announced  new  plants  or  major  ex¬ 
pansions  for  the  Baton  Rouge  area  this  year.  New  Indus¬ 
try  brings  in  more  people,  more  payrolls,  more  retail 
sales. 

The  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate  sell  the  boom¬ 
ing  Baton  Rouge  market  with  a  combination  circulation 
of  more  than  98,000. 

Spend  your  advertising  money  where  the  growth  is! 


APRIL 

19-22— Am 6 ri can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotal, 
New  York. 

22-24— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

22- 25 — Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising  fraternity,  Carillon  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Langford  Hotel,  Winter  Park. 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  3,  The  Desert  Ranch,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg, 
Ha. 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  5,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III, 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  8,  Rico  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  10,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Hacienda  Motel,  Fresno,  Calif. 

23- 24— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association, 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

24- 25 — Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors,  Ramada  Motel,  Jefferson,  City. 

25- 27 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Downtown  St. 
Paul  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Biltmore,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

26- May  7 — Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

28- 30 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- 30— Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

30 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  7,  Statler-Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

30-May  I — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  Boulder. 


MAY 

I — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  9,  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

1 —  Georgia  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Martinique  Motel,  Columbus. 

2 —  Georgia  AP  annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Callaway  Gardens,  Pina 
Mountain. 

2-4— Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  The  INN,  Athens. 

2-8 — Journalism  Week,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

7-8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Regions  I  and  2,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet,  Grand  Ballroom, 
Drake  Hotel. 

7-8 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Dome,  Marinette. 

7-9 — LouisIana-MIssIssIppI  AP  state  meeting.  Royal  Orleans,  New  Orleans. 

10- 21— Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  C•^lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

11- 12 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers'  Workshop,  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

13- 15— National  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Car- 
t-oonists.  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 15— Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

14- 15 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  School  of  Journalism. 

14-15— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  University  Park,  Pa. 

14-16— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  The  Claridge 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

14- 16— Indiana  APME  spring  meeting,  Madison. 

15—  Minnesota  AP  Newspaper  spring  meeting,  St.  Paul. 

15- l^-Alabama  Associated  Press  News  Council  &  annual  meeting.  Crescent 
Motel,  Decatur. 

16- 17 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  spring  meeting,  Wichita. 

16-19— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  The  Castle, 
Bermuda. 

23-26 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lido  Beach 
Hotel,  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

18-19 — Iowa  APME,  Des  Moines. 

20— New  Jersey  Associated  Press  meeting,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

20-23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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When  you’re 
elected 
to  the  Senate 

you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 
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0  No  other  newspaper 
/  occupies  as  high  a  po- 
sition  on  the  “required 
reading”  list  of  official 
Washington  as  The  Wash- 
ington  Post.  Every  Sena- 
tor,  almost  every  Represen- 
tative  and  95%  of  all  other 
key  government  officials  read 
it  regularly. 

Non-official  Washington  also 
7  finds  The  Post’s  broad  coverage 
to  its  liking,  since  it  is  read  by 
nearly  50%  more  people  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  Washington. 


Plain  Dealing 
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365  TINY  JET  PLANES 
ALL  CRASHING  IN  ROWS 


Imagination  is  still  the  most  powerful  tool 
of  the  newspaper  reporter.  Certainly  he  needs 
more  facts  than  ever  before.  But  only  with 
his  imagination  can  he  dramatize  them. 
Wilson  Hirschfeld  is  an  imaginative  man. 
He  is  a  Plain  Dealer  assistant  city  editor 
with  years  of  investigative  reporting  expe¬ 
rience  behind  him. 

One  night  as  he  sat  at  the  city  desk,  he  got 
an  idea  for  imaginatively  presenting  this 
country’s  annual  highway  slaughter  to  PD 
readers. 

On  a  scrap  of  copy  paper  he  doodled  out  the 
following  mathematical  formula:  if  a  jet  air¬ 
liner  crashed  every  day  of  the  year  with  118 
passengers  and  crew  members  killed  in  each 
crash,  the  total  would  still  fall  slightly  below 
the  number  of  persons  killed  in  auto  acci¬ 
dents. 

How  to  illustrate  this? 

Hirschfeld  asked  The  Plain  Dealer  art  de¬ 
partment  to  sketch  365  jets  plummeting  to 
their  doom.  These  were  arranged  in  tidy 
rows,  a  pretty  piece  of  pattern  art — but  with 
a  deadly  message. 

Hirschfeld’s  point  was  this:  if  such  a  horren¬ 
dous  string  of  airplane  crashes  took  place, 
action  would  be  swift  and  massive  on  every 
level  of  government. 

But,  he  noted  in  his  article,  there  is  no  such 
swift  and  massive  action  in  connection  with 
the  blood-bath  on  our  highways.  He  closed 
by  asking  for  presidential  action. 

The  piece  ran  March  18,  1964.  Hirschfeld  has 
just  been  announced  as  the  grand  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  the  annual  safety  journalism  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Trucking  Association. 
Imagination  —  and  Plain  Dealing.  A  good 
combination. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

CLEVELAND  44114 

THOMAS  VAIL,  PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR 
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r^EADLINElS,  in  endless  procession  and  fast  succession,  (;ause 
time  to  be  especially  speedy  for  newspapermen.  Suddenly 
some  event  jolts  one  with  realization  that  years  are  lost  in 
limbo.  For  example,  the  second  season  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  opens  Wednesday  and  those  of  us  who  attended  the  1939 
one  recall  with  shock  that  it  was  a  quarter  century  ago.  And 
Miami  Beach  properly  is  making  a  big  production  out  of  its 
50th  anniversary  as  a  resort  city,  reminding  me  that  as  publicity 
director  of  the  Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two 
seasons,  I  wrote  the  s<'enario  for  a  little  historical  drama  that 
celebrated  the  city’s  25th  anniversary.  The  late  Tliomas  J. 
Pancoast,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Collins,  who  founded  Miami  Beach 
in  his  island  avocado  grove,  was  founder  and  still  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  was  cast  in  the  playlet  to 
depict  his  stellar  role  in  development  of  the  tropical  play¬ 
ground. 


Complete  Coverage? 

In  all  the  news  about  Lyndon, 

One  fact  was  never  told : 

Did  his  hospital  Insurance 

Include  tlie  common  cold?  I 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ! 

— City  Editor  Null  Adams.  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  loves  'j 
his  old  red  chair  so  much  he  wants  to  buy  it  if  he  ever 
retires.  Callers  seeking  the  city  editor  always  are  directed  to 
“the  man  in  the  red  chair.”  ....  Herb  Caen,  syndicated  San 
,  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist,  reports  Paul  Strong,  AP  photo 
editor  in  S.  F.,  celebrating  his  32nd  year  with  the  AP  there,  * 
received  from  his  boss  a  “bottle  of  bubbly.”  Paul  tore  off  the 

!  gift  wrapping  to  find — a  bottle  of  bubble  bath . When 

editors  of  the  Savannah  Evening  Press  arrived  for  work,  they 
were  told  a  man  had  stolen  a  typewriter  from  the  newsroom. 
Circulation  employes  had  followed  him  and  jotted  down  his 
,  license  number.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  Lacy  Bryant,  AP  field 
maintenanceman  from  Atlanta,  carrying  an  AP  teleprinter  for 

routine  servicing . Missive-missile  from  Joy  Gallagher, 

women’s  and  food  editor,  WiUimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle'.  “With 
all  the  new  cookbooks  on  the  market,  I  expect  any  day  to 
j  receive  a  review  copy  of  a  new  book  on  drink  mixing  called 
‘  ‘Betty  Cooker’s  Crock  Book.’  By  the  way,  March  was  National 
j  Egg  Month.  Did  everyone  try  to  get  a  yolk  in  your  column?” 

I  They  didn’t  even  pip  the  shell. 

i 

!  It  IS ever  Fails! 

I  ask  you  please,  on  bended  knees. 

When  typos  do  slip  by  , 

Why  must  they  ali  in  stories  fall —  ■ 

Tliat  strike  the  boss’s  eye? 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

— When  Australian  swimmer  Dawn  Frasher  started  a  battle 
over  her  expulsion  from  the  Australian  Swimming  Union,  Hal 
Dinberg,  Syracuse  Herald- Journal,  headed  the  story:  “Dawn 
Comes  Up  Like  Thunder.”  Hal  recently  shifted  from  the  state 

copy  desk  to  sports . Newspapers  all  over  the  country 

exclaimed  “By  Gemini!”  in  their  front  page  streamers  over 

the  latest  spacecraft  orbit . Under  a  headline,  “Physical 

Fitness  Fans  Fade.”  the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Citizen  reported  the 
close  of  an  evening  class  for  women.  The  Citizen  added:  “We’ll  ' 
miss  the  weekly  telephone  calls  reporting  progress  of  the  class  ^ 
and  we’ll  miss  playing  with  those  P s — our  feeble  effort  to  fan 
the  flames  to  try  to  fill  the  field  with  flashy,  physical  fitness  fans. 

We  failed  and  now  they’re  footloose  and  fancy  free.”  .... 
j  Heady  head  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune'.  “Nudists 
1  Cry  Raw  Deal — Button  Up  (Law)  Suit.” 
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Keep  a  lively  ^  stream  of  customers 

waiting  in  line  by  using  both great 
Portland  papers  •  •  -The  Oregonian  and  . 

Oregon  Journal  J  Together  they  drop  your  lure^ 
in  front  of  870,000  lively  j|  Portland  Metro 
consumers,  and  a  whopping  Y  IN  50%  of  the 
total  2  million  Oregon  Market. 

(All  Oregon  and  7  adjacent  counties  in 

Washington  State.)  The  duplication  factor 
is  only  8%,  so  work  both  sides  of  the 

river  for  complete  coverage,  with  both^C,Na^,^S 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal.  v'lW 
Get  the  latest  Oregon  Market  forecast  from 
Moloney  Regan  0,  and  Schmitt  Inc. 
or  just  write^or  call  the  Oregonian 
or  Oregon  Journal.  Everyone  else  does. 

f '  ful 


counties  in 


The  Oregonian 

ILinDMIKinC  AMH  C 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 


OREGOIM  JOURIMAL 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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editorial 

Another  ANPA  Milestone 

I  ^ HE  convention  program  of  the  American  Newspaper  I’ultlishcrs 
Association  in  New  York  next  week  marks  anotlier  milestone  in 
the  79-year  history  of  the  organization.  During  the  early  years,  ilie 
nation’s  publishers  felt  their  association  activities  were  so  confulential 
that  thev  should  meet  l>ehind  closed  doors.  Dttring  the  last  20  years 
this  policy  has  been  changed  and  doors  have  been  opening  t(»  the 
press  so  that  the  public  may  be  informed  of  what  goes  on.  This 
year  another  door  opens  at  one  of  the  so-called  “labor  sessions”  for 
an  important  talk  by  the  president  of  a  major  newspaper  craft  union. 

At  the  same  time,  program  content  has  been  improving  in  interest. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge,  the  publishers  de\oted 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  discussions  about  news  and 
editorial  problems.  This  vear,  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  changing  reader  interest  which  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
newspaper.  .\nd,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  address  by  Elmer  Brown. 
ITU  president,  will  shed  some  light  on  union  intentions  with  respect 
to  controlling  the  basic  elements  of  production. 

Tbe  outlook  is  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
informative  ANPA  conventions  in  its  historw 

Service  to  Readers 

'  |'*HE  cost  Study  of  a  49,800  circulation  daily  appearing  in  this  issue 
contains  some  statistics  indicating  this  is  one  paper  with  a  vital 
concern  for  its  readers’  interests.  It  has  expanded  and  improved  the 
editorial  and  news  department  so  that  its  cost  has  doubled  since 
1958  and  it  is  now  the  most  expensive  departmental  o|)eration. 

Many  papers,  including  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  our  cost 
study,  have  been  expanding  their  news  protluct  so  that  the  previous 
ad-news  ratio  of  60-40  is  now  approximatelv  57-4.1. 

Take  this  one  paper,  for  example.  In  1958  it  published  .11,500 
columns  of  reading  matter.  This  has  been  increased  annuallv  so 
that  in  1964  the  39,377  columns  of  reading  matter  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7,877  inches  or  25%.  At  the  same  time  its  space  devoted 
to  advertising  of  all  kinds  was  increased  23%.  In  1964  this  paper’s 
ad  linage  went  up  .92%  while  reading  matter  was  increased  8.58%,. 

This  is  typical  of  many  of  our  progressive  newspapers  todav. 

Testimonial  to  lAPA 

T  N  THE  early  days  of  the  Inter  American  Press  .\ssociation — when 
it  was  Bghting  for  the  restoration  of  press  freedom  in  Argentina, 
Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and  a  few  other  dictator- 
controlled  Latin  American  countries — Peron,  Trujillo,  Rojas,  Somo/a, 
et  al,  thought  they  could  discredit  the  organization  by  calling  it 
“Communist-dominated.”  Those  dictators  are  gone. 

Now,  lAPA  dares  to  criticize  any  system  of  official  or  semi-official 
government  control  over  the  importation  and  distribution  of  news¬ 
print  as  being  a  ptotential  threat  to  press  freedom.  Such  a  system 
has  existed  in  Mexico  for  many  years,  although  there  have  been  no 
instances  of  newsprint  being  withheld  for  political  reasons. 

A  Mexico  City  newspaper,  the  daily  “ABC,”  calls  this  an  "offensive 
against  Mexico  and  its  press”  and  describes  lAPA  directors  as  “Ku- 
Klux-Klanners.”  Since  the  lAPA  board  has  essentially  the  same 
leadership  now  that  it  had  ten  years  ago,  this  switch  in  epithets  is 
quite  a  tribute  to  its  impartiality. 


Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  I 
which  be  Caesar’s,  and  unto  Cod  the  j 
things  which  he  Cod’s.  St.  Luke  20,  25.  ’ 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

If  Adolph  Goldsmith  (Louisiana  State 
University)  would  str^^ll  over  to  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University  Library,  he  would 
find  the  (Commercial  Appeal  printed  the 
complete  text  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
July  6,  1964,  as  signed  by  the  President. 

FRANK  AHLGREN 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

*  *  * 

THE  SOUTHERN  VIEW 

With  reference  to  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  editorial  (April  3  E&P): 

I  was  not  in  Selma,  so  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  in  press  reports  about  what 
happened  there.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
accept  the  News’  timeworn  Southern  con¬ 
tention  that  everybody — wire  services,  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers,  magazines,  tv  and 
radio  all  lied. 

As  a  Mississippian  and  a  reporter  on 
.Southern  newspapers  for  the  past  10 
years,  I  CAN  testify  that  the  truth  about 
civil  rights  and  the  race  issue  has  not 
been  printed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Southern  newspapers.  They  have  fed 
their  readers  the  same  kind  of  pap  found 
in  the  Lynchburg  News’  editorial — with 
the  same  amount  and  quality  of  “docu¬ 
mentation.” 

The  News’  accusation  hardly  deserves 
attention,  except  for  the  fact  that  this 
is  what  Southerners  have  read  in  their 
newspapers  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 
Small  wonder  that  ignorance  and  bigotry 
prevail  among  the  people,  and  that  vio¬ 
lence  rules  instead  of  reason. 

EDITH  IIAYNIE  ROBERTSON 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Duncan  laments  the 
fact  that  there  are  but  46  accredited  de¬ 
gree-granting  J-schools  among  the  600  to 
800  colleges  offering  journalism.  Certainly 
the  lack  of  accredited  status  in  itself  is 
no  bar  to  good  education  in  journalism. 

Of  far  more  compeling  concern  is  that 
standards  for  accreditation  be  uniformly 
applied,  if  only  to  be  fair  to  schools  that 
have  met  them. 

Russell  P.  Kaniuka 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

:i{iiiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Short  Takes 

Police  Beat : 

He  was  given  10  days  in  jail  for 
hurling  rocks  at  a  school  official’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  pouring  syrup  on  his  ear.  — 
Hereford  (Tex.)  Sunday  Brand. 

• 

He  was  found  dead  with  his  throat 
slashed  in  the  inner  lobby.  —  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

Policeman  Knocked  Down,  Shoots  Boy 
With  Knife.  —  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun. 

• 

He  was  held  on  charges  of  breaking 
and  entertaining.  —  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American. 
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Groups,  associations  and  representatives 
seiiing  nation ai  newspaper  advertising,  today 
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The  individuality  and  the  independence  of  the  nation’s 
press  are  good  and  healthy  attributes,  but  when  those 
same  attributes  are  practiced  or  applied  to  the  area  of 
selling  national  advertising,  they  can  become  competitive 
disadvantages. 

The  above  illustration  portrays,  only  partially,  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  selling  groups  endeavoring  in  a  multitude  of  ways 


to  sell  national  advertising.  There  is  a  risk  of  reduction 
of  total-newspaper  selling  efficiency  when  each  news¬ 
paper,  association,  group  or  representative  goes  its  own 
way.  There  is  a  hazard  to  maximum  selling  effectiveness 
in  the  sheer  number  and  diversification  of  audience  and 
market  research  approaches,  selling  plans  and  presenta¬ 
tions. 


Individually,  We  Are  Working  For  Little  Pieces 


This  advertisement  is  published  in  the  interests  of  all  newspapers  .  .  . 


Y(  t,  we  have  the  nucleus  with  which  to  strengthen  our 
individual  and  collective  positions.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  can  be  the  focal  point  of  all  the  best  we  have  in 
planning,  research,  presentations,  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Bureau  is  doing  a  monumental  job  with  the  top 
business  echelons.  However,  the  Bureau  can’t  be  every¬ 
thing  to  every  newspaper,  and  can’t  be  everywhere  on  all 
situations.  The  Bureau  can  be  the  standard-bearer  of  na¬ 
tional  selling  strategy,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  NAEA 
and  AANR  can  lead  us  to  greater  selling  effectiveness. 


The  selling  of  the  total  newspaper  concept  by  all  of  us 
should  be  our  first  concern.  We  have  the  elements  of  a 
strong  and  unified  selling  chain  in  BoA,  NAEA,  AANR, 
regional  groups,  state  groups,  district  groups,  and  at  the 
bedrock  level  —  individual  newspapers  themselves. 

Let  us  forge  the  chain  so  that  all  links  will  have  equal 
strength.  Let  us  utilize  the  same  basic  sales  tools,  and 
coordinate  our  efforts  for  the  greatest  newspaper  selling 
force  in  history. 


Suggested  Framework  for  an 

ORGANIZATION  CHART 


designed  to  coordinate  a  nationwide,  concerted  newspaper  selling  effort 
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INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPER  SELLING 


Concertedly,  We  Can  Increase  The  Total  Share  For  Each 
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ANPA  Convention  Opens 
With  Program  Innovations 

Brown  of  ITU  Given  Platform: 

U.S.  Senators  Quiz  the  Press 


Coming  up  to  its  79th  an¬ 
nual  convention  with  the  largest 
membership  in  its  history — 931 
newspapers  —  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  several  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  program  for  its 
meetings  next  week  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Most  noteworthy  of  the 
changes  which  may  prove  to  be 
generators  of  news  will  he  the 
address  of  a  labor  union  leader 
— Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union.  He  is  scheduled  to  speak 
Monday  morning  at  the  session 
sponsored  by  the  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  Down  through 
the  years  this  has  been  a  closed 
affair,  with  guards  at  the  doors, 
but  now  it  will  be  open  to  all, 
including  reporters. 

Robb's  Report  on  Monday 

Also  making  a  break  with  the 
past  programming,  at  this  same 
session  in  the  Starlight  Ball¬ 
room,  Gene  Robb,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  will  deliver  his  annual 
address.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  reserved  for  Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Robb,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Capital  City  Newspapers 
{Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Albany  Times-Union)  in 
the  Hearst  Organization,  is 
slated  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
one-year  term  at  ANPA’s  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Although  an  AN^’A  spokes¬ 
man  has  appeared  before  an¬ 
nual  conventions  of  the  ITU  for 
many  years,  the  leader  of  the 
No.  1  newspaper  craft  union  has 
not  heretofore  been  invited  to 
speak  to  the  publishers.  But  in 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Brown 
has  participate  with  leaders  of 
other  unions  and  publishers  in 
conferences  dealing  with  indus¬ 
try  problems.  It  is  anticipated 
that  he  will  define  his  union’s 
policies  in  respect  to  automation 
developments. 

The  afternoon  section  of  the 
labor  meeting  will  be  open  only 


to  accredited  executives  of  mem- 
l)er  newspapers. 

A  second  major  addition  to 
the  program  is  the  first  ANPA 
convention  luncheon  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  on  Wednesday. 
In  other  years  this  time  has 
l)een  taken  by  state  groups  for 
luncheon  business  meetings. 

The  general  luncheon  will 
have  an  international  atmos¬ 
phere,  providing  the  occasion 
for  an  address  by  U  Thant,  sec- 
retarj'-general  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  first  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation.  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  Editor  of  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  will  be¬ 
stow  the  gold  medallion  on  the 
editor  of  Yeni  Adana  of  Turkey. 
(Story  on  page  13.) 

Executive  sessions,  in  circu¬ 
lation  groups,  are  scheduled  for 
Tuesday. 

Several  speakers  have  been 
scheduled  for  reports  on  the 
newspaper  business  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning.  (Schedule  on  page  12.) 

A  novel  event  is  listed  for 
Thursday  morning.  It  is  called 
a  press  conference  in  reverse, 
a  panel  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  being  questioned  about  the 
newspaper  business  by  two  U.S. 
Senators  .  .  .  Peter  Dominick 
of  Colorado  and  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois. 

The  publishers  and  other 
visitors  to  the  convention  will 
begin  moving  into  the  Waldorf 
and  other  favorite  hotels  on 
Sunday.  Receptions  begin  that 
afternoon,  the  largest  being 
those  of  the  Goss  Company  at 
the  Park  Lane  and  of  Parade 
Magazine  at  the  Waldorf. 

UPI  and  AP  Meetings 

The  initial  business  gathering 
is  the  annual  breakfast  of 
United  Press  International  for 
publishers  and  other  invited 
guests.  The  list  has  grown 
from  about  60  of  a  few  years 
ago  to  more  than  600,  so  the 
event  has  been  moved  into  the 


Grand  Ballroom.  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason,  UPI  president,  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  service  operations 
and  will  introduce  H.  Roger 
Tatarian,  the  newly  named  edi¬ 
tor  who  succeeds  Earl  J.  John¬ 
son,  who  has  retired  at  65. 

The  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Press  will 
be  called  to  order  at  10  A.M.  in 
the  Sert  Room,  with  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  presiding.  A  high- 


Executives  of  the  Harris-In- 
tertype  Corporation  will  skip 
the  formal  dinner  for  a  select 
group  of  publishers  which  has 
been  a  tradition  of  ANPA  Week. 
Instead,  the  expense  will  be  di¬ 
verted  to  an  exhibit  where  pub¬ 
lishers  may  feast  their  eyes  on 
two  highly  automated  systems 
of  typesetting. 

One  exhibit  called  “Today” 
is  an  array  of  equipment  used 
for  a  conventional  operation  in 
which  a  computer  converts  raw, 
unjustified  tape  into  coded  tape 
that  guides  highspeed  machines 
in  turning  out  either  hot  metal 
slugs  or  paper  and/or  film  com¬ 
position. 

The  other  exhibit  called  “To¬ 
morrow”  incorporates  an  optical 
character  recognition  device  into 
a  computerized  system.  This 
Farrington  machine,  made  com¬ 
patible  with  standard  Harris- 
Intertype  equipment,  “reads” 
pages  of  typewritten  copy  at  the 
speed  of  30  lines  a  second  and 
the  end  product  in  photocompo¬ 
sition  is  either  text  or  ad  lay¬ 
out  material  which  has  not  been 
touched  by  human  hands  since 
the  copy  was  fed  into  the  scan¬ 
ner. 

The  approximate  price  on  this 
prototype  system  is  $375,000. 
While  this  conceivably  puts  it 
in  the  planning  of  only  the  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers,  the  less  sophis¬ 
ticated  system,  in  the  view  of 
intertype  officials  and  engineers, 
is  definitely  here  for  both  large 
and  small  newspapers  and  com¬ 
binations  of  them. 


light  of  the  reports,  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  election  of  directors, 
will  be  a  motion  picture  which 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  wirephoto  network. 

The  movie,  “Frontline  Cam¬ 
eras  1935-1965,”  uses  450  still 
newsphotos  from  AP  files  and 
runs  16  minutes,  with  special 
musical  score  and  voices  of 
celebrated  people  in  the  news. 

Gov.  George  N.  Romney  of 
Michigan  will  deliver  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speech  at  the  AP  lunch¬ 
eon. 

As  usual,  the  windup  event 
of  the  week’s  program  is  the 
formal  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  on  Thursday  with 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  UN,  as  the  principal 
speaker. 


Invitations  have  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  ANPA  visitors  to  witness 
the  demonstrations  daily  at  the 
Harris-Intertype  showroom  in 
800  Second  Avenue,  at  East 
42nd  Street,  around  the  comer 
from  the  Daily  News  Building. 
Transportation  will  be  arranged 
for  those  who  check  into  the 
company’s  suite  at  the  Waldorf. 

Both  systems  are  almost 
wholly  electronic.  A  new  item 
in  the  line  is  a  tape-punching 
typewriter  which  has  no  moving 
parts  other  than  the  keys  and 
they  require  the  slightest  touch 
to  activate  the  phote-electric 
mechanisms  that  do  the  punch¬ 
ing  of  tape  and  the  printing  of 
monitor  copy. 

William  G.  Hewitt,  president 
of  the  Intertype  Division,  noted 
at  a  preview  of  the  exhibit  that 
most  of  the  changes  to  electronic 
circuitry  have  come  in  the  past 
two  years.  An  entire  floor  at 
the  Brooklyn  plant  is  now  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
components  for  the  Monarch 
keyboardless  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  the  Fototronic  photo¬ 
typesetter  and  the  Intertyjw 
computer.  The  21 9T  designed 
for  composing  room  work  is  the 
fourth  model  to  be  developed  in 
14  months. 

In  the  configruration  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  today’s  composing 
room,  visitors  will  see  a  special 
console  from  which  a  typist  pre¬ 
pares  tape  for  processing  by  a 
built-in  computer  and  may  allot 
the  tape  to  any  one  of  12  Mon¬ 
arch  or  Fototronic  machines. 


Highly  Automated 
Typesetting  Shown 
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TIME  TABLE 
(All  meetings  at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
unless  otherwise  indicated) 
SUNDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

10:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. — Registration 
for  AN  PA.  Silver  Corridor. 

MONDAY 

8:00  a.m. — United  Press  International, 
Breakfast-meeting,  editors  and  pub- 
lisfiers.  Grand  Ballroom. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  meeting  and  Labor 
Relations  Conference,  Starlight  Ball¬ 
room. 

10:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  Sert  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  guests. 
Louis  XVI  Suite. 

1 :00  p|m{ — ^AP  luncheon.  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan.  Ballroom. 

2:15  p.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  ANPA.  Starlight  Ballroom. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Round  Tables: 
Under  15,000  circulation,  Louis  XVI 
Suite;  15,000-50,000,  Sert  Room;  over 
50,000,  Astor  Gallery.  All  day. 

9:30  a.m. — This  Week  publishers.  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  office. 
8:00  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Plaza. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA.  Serf  Room. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  ofRces. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Sert  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — ANPA  Convention  mem¬ 
bership  luncheon.  UN  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant.  Grand  Ballroom. 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon  for  former  AP 
directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  Board 
meeting. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  meeting.  Sert 
Room. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  luncheon.  Crystal  Ballroom, 
Park  Lane. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  re¬ 
ception. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Grand 
Ballroom. 


ADDRESSES 


of  ANP.4  visitors  in  New 
Y  ork  M  ill  be  found  on  Pages 
ll.Y  through  124. 


Romney  U  Thant  Stevenson 


GEORGE  N.  ROMNEY,  Governor  of  Michigan  and  currently  the  most- 
talked-about  portable  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1968,  will 
address  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  on  Monday.  Before 
he  entered  politics  he  was  president  of  American  Motors  Corporation. 

U  THANT,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  since  Nov.  30,  1962, 
previously  the  Permanent  Representative  of  his  native  Burma  to  the  UN, 
a  free-lance  journalist  and  author,  will  speak  at  the  Convention  Luncheon 
of  the  ANPA  on  Wednesday. 

ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  with 
rank  of  Ambassador,  former  Democratic  nominee  for  President  in  1952 
and  1956,  former  Governor  of  Illinois,  a  part-owner  of  the  Bloomington 
(III.)  Pantagraph,  will  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising's  formal  dinner  Thursday  evening. 

Highlights  in  ANPA  Program 

MONDAY : — ANPA  President  Gene  Robb  and  Elmer  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  will  address  a 
meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 

«  *  * 

WEDNESDAY'  NOON: — ANPA  luncheon  with  UN  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  U  Thant  as  speaker;  presentation  of  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  to  the  Yeni  Adana  of  Turkey. 

*  *  * 

WEDNESDAY: — Dr.  George  Gallup  will  lead  a  panel  discussion 
of  ‘The  Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Readers  in  a  Changing  World.” 
Other  panelists:  Vermont  C.  Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal  editor 
and  new  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors;  Ray  W.  Gilliland,  circulation  director  of  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  president  of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  -Yssociation;  and  Eugene  R.  Lambert,  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

mm* 

Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
and  Services  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  will  talk  on  “The  Economic  Future  of  the  Newspaper 
Business.” 

*  *  m 

THURSDAY: — “A  Press  Conference  in  Reverse.”  U.  S.  Senator 
Peter  H.  Dominick  of  Colorado  and  U.  S.  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  will  ask  questions  on  “any  topic  affecting 
the  daily  newspaper  business”  of  these  panelists:  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record; 
John  H.  Cktlburn,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kansas) 
Eagle  and  Beacon;  A1  H.  Neuharth,  general  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union; 
and  Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 
The  moderator  will  be  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

«  «  « 

Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  director  of  the  ANPA  Workshop  on  “The 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  will 
report  on  the  future  of  the  program. 

*  «  * 

Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Scientiffc  Advisory  Committee,  will  review  the  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

•  « 

Lester  A.  Walker,  publisher  of  the  Fremont  (Nebraska)  Tribune, 
a  director  oL  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  explain  the 
proposed  changes  in  ABC  rules  pertaining  to  city  zone  defini¬ 
tions  and  preparation  of  mariiet  data. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 

(By  Invitation) 

SUNDAY 

General  Motors  and  Ford  v-ill  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  for  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  wishing  to  view  their  '  xhibits 
at  the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday  Buses 
depart  from  hotel  at  12:30  p.m. 
e  *  e 

2:00  p.m.— Kelly-Smith  Co.  open 

house. 

4:30  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
Crystal  Room,  Park  Lane  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Parade  Publication,  cock¬ 
tails  and  buffet.  Starlight  Ballroom. 
5:00  p.m. — Associated  Press,  New 
York  Times.  229  W,  43rd  St. 

6:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
dinner  for  publishers  of  MRS  papers. 
Savoy-Hilton. 

MONDAY 

5:00  p.m. — Consolidated  Paper  Salas, 
Limited,  reception.  Crystal  Ballroom, 
Park  Lane  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
Canadian  Club. 

5:00  p.m. — The  Wright  Company,  re¬ 
ception  and  buffet.  St.  Regis  Hotel 
(Hfth  Ave.  at  55th  St.)  Roof. 

5:00  p.m. — Newsweek,  cocktails.  Star¬ 
light  Ballroom. 

5:00  p.m. — Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  cocktails.  Waldorf  Tower. 
5:00  p.m. — Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Jansen  Suite. 

TUESDAY 

8:00  a.m. — Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  Hunt  breakfast.  Crystal 
Ballroom,  Park  Lane  Hotel. 

8:00  a.m. — Family  Weekly,  cham¬ 
pagne  breakfast.  Empire  Room. 
12:15  p.m. — Banshees,  luncheon-show. 
Grand  Ballroom. 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.,  reception. 
Suite  580. 

5:00  p.m. — ^Time  Inc.,  reception.  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Allen-Klapp  Co.,  recep¬ 
tion. 

5:00  p.m. — Abitibl  Service  Inc.,  Gold 
Suite,  Sheraton-East. 

5:00  p.m. — Perkins  Goodwin  Co.,  re¬ 
ception.  Trianon  Room,  Sheraton- 
East. 


WEDNESDAY 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.,  reception. 
Suite  580. 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  reception.  Sert  Room. 

THURSDAY 

5:00  p.m. — Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  cocktails. 
Jansen  Suite. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ladles'  hospitality  lounge  will  be 
located  in  Room  4-U,  4th  floor.  Park 
Avenue  side. 

Special  UPl  Exhibit 

United  Press  International 
will  have  a  special  exhibit  in  the 
Jade  Room  to  demonstrate  its 
new  Autoedit  device  for  han¬ 
dling  TTS  tape.  Also  on  view 
and  operating  will  be  the  auto¬ 
matic  picture  receivers  developed 
by  Muirhead  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Rudolf  Hell  Co.  of 
Kiel,  Germany.  Technicians  from 
both  organizations  and  UPl  will 
be  on  hand  throughout  the  week. 
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p- regressive  Turkish  Press 
Fathered  by  ‘Young  Turks’ 

By  Anne  Turner  Bruno 


(Mis.  Kruno,  who  happens  to  be 
visiting  New  York  at  this  time, 
is  a  free-lance  journalist,  writ¬ 
ing  for  Newsweek  magazine. 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and  others  from  Rome 
and  Istanbul.) 

For  a  country  whose  32  mil¬ 
lion  people  have  an  official  illit¬ 
eracy  (reading  and  writing) 
rate  of  60  percent,  Turkey  sup¬ 
ports  a  lot  of  newspapers  —  al¬ 
most  a  thousand. 

P’our  hundred  of  these  are 
six-  to  twelve-page  dailies  that 
cost  25  kunish  (equivalent  to 
cents).  About  350  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published  one-,  two-  and 
three-times-a-week ;  almost  180 
papers  come  out  fortnightly  or 
less  frequently.  (Another  700 
daily  to  tri-monthly  special  in¬ 
terest  journals  are  concerned 
with  the  social  sciences,  politics, 
literature  and  arts,  commerce, 
science,  law,  history,  religion, 
sports,  women,  and  humor.) 

In  Metropolitan  Arras 

The  major  daily  newspapers 
of  the  land,  whose  circulation 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  the 
celebrated  and  greatly  honored 
editor  of  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  will  present  a  gold  medal¬ 
lion  to  Cetin  Remzi  Yuregir, 
publisher  of  Yeni  Adana,  of 
Turkey,  at  the  AN  PA  Conven¬ 
tion  Luncheon  on  Wednesday. 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  first 
World  Press  Achievement 
Award  given  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

The  Award  seeks  to  recognize 
those  newspapers  of  the  free 
world  which  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  frequently  found 
in  developing  countries  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  peoples. 

Thirty-six  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  24  countries  on  five 
continents. 

After  the  ANPA  convention, 
the  27-year-old  publisher  and 
his  wife,  with  a  small  group  of 
ANPA  Foundation  officials,  will 
visit  representative  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  On 
the  first  part  of  the  tour  they 


totals  approximately  2,000,000, 
have  their  home  bases  in  the 
four  principal  metropolitan 
areas. 

Istanbul,  the  2,600-year-old 
“Magic  City”  straddling  the 
Bosphorus  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  has  a  population  of  2,500,- 
000  which  supports  320  papers 
and  periodicals.  Thirty-six  of 
these  are  dailies,  with  16  being 
bonafide  ^lewspapers. 

Izmir,  ancient  Smyrna  on  the 
Aegean  Sea,  now  boasts  almost 
1,000,000  inhabitants  and  eight 
dailies. 

The  capital,  Ankara,  has  al¬ 
most  800,000  i)eople  and  29 
dailies,  five  of  them  being  affili¬ 
ated  with  leading  Istanbul  pa¬ 
pers.  Adana  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Coast  has  seven  dailies 
for  its  230,000  population. 

Turks  of  city  and  hamlet  have 
long  regarded  newspapers  of 
vital  importance  in  their  na¬ 
tional  life.  A  free  press  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
42-year-old  Turkish  Republic. 

The  tradition  of  and  respect 
for  the  information-giving,  opin- 


will  travel  in  a  private  plane 
piloted  by  David  Lindsay  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald  Tribune  and  Journal, 
who  is  president  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

The  Yeni  Adana,  with  5,000 
copies  sold  daily,  is  published  in 
a  city  of  230,000  population  in 
the  southern  part  of  Turkey.  It 
was  founded  in  1918  by  a  young 
school  teacher,  Ahmet  Remzi 
Yuregir.  For  17  days  in  May, 
1960,  it  was  closed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Publication  has  remained  in 
the  Yuergir  family  over  the 
years.  Cetin  Yuergir  is  the  third 
of  the  founder’s  sons  to  serve 
as  publisher. 

Among  the  newspaper’s 
achievements  are  the  teaching  of 
the  phonetic  alphabet  of  Latin 
characters  to  its  readers  when 
the  government  converted  from 
Arabic  characters  in  1928  and 
regular  publication  of  features 
and  in-depth  reports  designed  to 
increase  its  reader’s  awareness 
of  their  history,  traditions  and 
environment. 


ion-forming  press  medium  stems 
from  the  famed  “Young  Turks,” 
who  campaigned  in  the  1860’s- 
70’s  for  a  more  liberalized  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  by  a  free  press. 
They  smuggled  European-  and 
Egypt-published  Turkish  papers 
into  the  press-hungry  country, 
thus  helping  to  bring  about  its 
first  constitutional  monarchy  in 
1876. 

Ataturk's  Contribution 

Ataturk,  Turkey’s  George 
Washington,  created  national 
newspapers  and  a  wire  service 
to  unify  the  land  in  winning  his 
War  of  Independence  by  1923. 
His  revision  of  Arabic  alphabet 
to  Latin  letters  facilitated  read¬ 
ing  and  printing,  gave  rise  to 
1,000  newspapers  by  1930.  Forty 
of  this  number  still  survive. 

When  the  Army  staged  the 
May  27,  1960  Revolution  against 
the  stagnating  Menderes’  Demo- 
krat  regime,  it  secured  the  mid¬ 
night  coup  by  4:22  a.m.  and  re¬ 
leased  by  6:15  a.m.  the  dozens 
of  Turkish  journalists  jailed  up 
to  two  years  for  criticizing  the 
Menderes  Government. 

The  nation’s  new  constitution 
of  1961  guaranteed  freedom  of 
the  press  from  governmental 
control.  And  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  jumped  from  400 
back  to  more  than  a  1,000  with¬ 
in  the  year. 

Ait  Can  Citizen,  the  Turkish 
man  in  the  streets  and  fields, 
may  not  always  be  considered  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  20th 
century,  but  he  has  an  uncom¬ 
mon  interest  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  particularly 
American. 

The  newspapers’  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  political,  economic,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  developments 
explains  why  the  all-male  kahve 
hane  (coffee  house)  is  the  center 
of  community  life.  Cafe  newspa¬ 
pers  are  literally  worn  out  from 
the  day-long  individual  and  oral 
group  readings.  The  men  relay 
the  contents  home  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  whose  women  are  much 
more  interested  and  informed 
of  events  than  might  be  im¬ 
agined. 

Demand  leasts  Long 

There  is  such  a  demand  for 
newspapers  in  remote  villages 
that  women’s,  youth  and  army 
organizations  collect  them  for 
rural  distribution.  Country 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Bureau  Will  Give 
RecognitionAward 
To  Sears,  Roebuck 

The  first  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  Recognition  Award  will 
1)6  presented  to  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  at  the  Bureau’s  annual 
dinner  on  Thursday. 

The  award  recognizes  leader¬ 
ship  in  efficient  use  of  newspaper 
space  to  market  quality  products 
in  good  taste,  according  to  Gor¬ 
don  Strong,  BoA  chairman. 

Mr.  Strong,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  will  make  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Crowdus  Baker, 
president  of  the  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  retail  store  and  mail 
order  company. 

Sears  invested  approximately 
$70  million  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1964.  Operating  in  48 
states.  Sears  had  777  stores  as 
of  Jan.  31,  and  10  stores  have 
been  added  since  then.  The  cur¬ 
rent  annual  report  shows  net 
sales  in  1964  of  $5.7  billion. 

Mr.  Baker  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sears  on  May  9,  1960.  He 
is  the  ninth  man  to  hold  the  post 
since  the  company  was  founded 
in  1886  by  Richard  Sears,  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  and  Alvah  Roe¬ 
buck,  a  watch  repair  man. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  was  20 
years  old  when  Mr.  Baker  was 
born  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  27, 
1906.  He  started  his  business 
career  in  Dallas,  he  and  his 
brother  operating  a  tire  and  bat¬ 
tery  firm.  One  of  his  chief  com¬ 
petitors  was  Sears. 

“If  I  can’t  beat  ’em.  I’ll  join 
’em,”  Mr.  Crowdus  decided.  He 
did,  in  1929,  and  became  a  sign¬ 
up  clerk  in  the  return  division 
of  the  Dallas  mail  order  plant. 
By  1957  he  had  become  chairman 
of  the  Sears  finance  committee. 
The  next  step  was  to  the  presi¬ 
dency. 
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50,000-Daily  Earns 
$325,900  Profit 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


(This  is  the  third  in  the  series 
of  annual  reports  on  newspaper 
operations.) 

“The  average  medium  city 
newspaper”  for  which  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  published  ex¬ 
pense  and  revenue  figures  for 
the  last  six  years  had  a  7.63% 
($254,300)  increase  in  operating 
revenue  in  1964  compared  to 
1963  bringing  the  tot^  to  $3,- 
588,500.  At  the  same  time  it  had 
an  8.39%  ($228,000)  increase  in 
operating  expenses  bringing 
that  total  to  $2,946,800. 

Thus,  management  was  able 
to  retain  10%  ($26,300)  of  the 
quarter-million  additional  reve¬ 
nue  bringing  operating  profit  to 
$641,700,  a  gain  of  4.27%.  With 
the  addition  of  some  other  in¬ 
come,  profit  before  taxes  in¬ 
creased  4.44%  to  $689,700, 
which  is  19.2%  of  operating  in¬ 
come,  and  net  profit  increased 
7.56%  to  $325,900,  which  is 
9.08%  of  operating  income.  In 
1963  these  last  two  figures  rep¬ 
resented  19.81%  and  9.09%,  re¬ 
spectively. 

This  was  a  37,000  circulation 
daily  when  E&P  published  its 


first  report  for  the  year  1958. 
It  has  grown  in  circulation  so 
that  its  average  net  paid  for 
1964  was  49,800.  Its  unpaid  dis¬ 
tribution  in  1964  was  2,700  cop¬ 
ies.  Total  circulation  revenue 
for  the  year  increased  7.63%. 

$1.5  Million  Payroll 

For  the  first  time,  E&P  can 
reveal  that  this  paper’s  total 
pa^oll  in  1964  was  $1,531,600 
which  was  51.98%  of  total  ex¬ 
penses. 

This  paper  published  309  is¬ 
sues  in  1964  compared  to  308 
the  year  before.  There  were  11,- 
510  pages  compared  to  11,070. 
The  number  of  columns  in  the 
final  edition  was  92,080  com¬ 
pared  to  88,560. 

In  1964  there  were  1,979,720 
inches  of  space  which  was  an 
increase  of  75,680  inches  or 
3.97%  over  the  1963  fig^ure  of 
1,904,040.  Last  year  this  space 
was  allotted  56.36%  to  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  (1,115,800  inches), 
42.76%  to  reading  matter  (846,- 
600),  and  .88%  to  promotion 
(17,320).  This  is  compared  to 
the  1963  figures  of  58.07%  ad¬ 
vertising  (1,105,640),  40.95% 


reading  (779,700),  and  .98% 
promotion  (18,700). 

Thus,  for  the  year,  advertis¬ 
ing  inches  increased  10,160  or 
.92%,  while  news  and  reading 
matter  increased  66,900  inches 
or  8.58%. 

Increased  advertising  rates 
accounted  for  much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  revenue  as  opposed  to 
increased  volume. 

Total  advertising  revenue  in 
1964  was  $2,700,800,  up  7.18%, 
while  total  ad  inches  was  up 
.92%  and  total  ad  department 
cost  was  $251,800  an  increase  of 
13.52%.  Ad  revenue  per  inch 
last  year  was  $2.42,  compared 
to  $2.28  in  1963,  and  cost  of  se¬ 
curing  was  9.3%  compared  to 
8.8%. 

70%  from  Local  Ads 

Local  advertising  provided 
70.55%  ($1,905,500)  of  all  ad 
revenue,  accoimted  for  59.69% 
($150,300)  of  ad  department 
costs,  and  75.01%  (837,000  inch¬ 
es)  of  ad  volume.  Local  ad  reve¬ 
nue  per  inch  was  $2.82  and  cost 
of  securing  was  7.9%. 

Local  ad  revenue  was  up 
4.82%  over  1963,  while  local  ad 
volume  declined  7,900  inches  or 
.93%  and  department  costs  in¬ 
creased  $9,400  or  6.67%.  Reve¬ 
nue  per  inch  in  1963  was  $2.15 
and  cost  of  securing  was  7.8%. 
That  year  local  advertising  pro¬ 
vided  72.14%  of  ad  revenue, 
63.52%  of  department  cost,  and 
76.42%  of  ad  volume. 

National  advertising  in  1964 


provided  7.21%  ($194,700)  of 
ad  revenue,  13.58%  (34,200)  of 
department  costs,  and  7.42% 
(82,800  inches)  of  ad  pace. 
Revenue  per  inch  was  $2.S5  and 
cost  of  securing  was  17.6%. 
While  national  ad  revenue  was 
up  6.04%  over  1963,  the  vol¬ 
ume  increased  3,320  inches  or 
4.18%,  and  the  depart rr.ental 
cost  increased  $2,400  or  7.55%. 
In  1963  national  advertising 
provided  7.29%  ($183,600)  of 
all  ad  revenue,  14.34%  ($31,- 
800)  of  department  cost,  and 
7.19%  (79,480)  of  ad  inches. 
Revenue  per  inch  was  $2.31  and 
cost  of  securing  17.3%. 

Classified  advertising  in  1964 
accounted  for  22.24%  ($600,- 
600)  of  total  ad  revenue,  26.73% 
($67,300)  of  department  costs, 
and  17.57%  (196,000  inches)  of 
ad  space.  Revenue  per  inch  was 
$3.06  and  cost  of  securing  was 
11,2%.  In  1963  classified  provid¬ 
ed  20.57%  ($518,400)  of  ad 

revenue,  at  22.14%  ($49,100)  of 
department  cost,  with  16.39% 
(181,260  inches)  of  total  ad 
space.  Revenue  per  inch  was 
$2.86  and  cost  of  securing  was 
9.5%.  While  classified  revenue 
increased  15.85%,  classified 
inches  increased  14,740  inches 
or  8.13%,  and  the  department 
cost  went  up  $18,200  or  37%. 

Biggest  Increase  in  Editorial 

All  maj'‘.r  items  of  expense 
showed  increases  with  the  edi- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


Income,  Expenses  and  Profit 


%  of 

Inc.-Dec. 

1964 

Total 

Over  '63 

Operating  Revenue 

Adv. — Local  . 

$1,905,500 

53.10 

4.82% 

National  .... 

194,700 

5.42 

6.04 

Classified 

600,600 

16.74 

15.85 

Total  Adv.  . 

2,700,800 

75.26 

7.18 

Circulation  . 

887,700 

24.74 

9.01 

Total  Operating  Revenue 

3,588,500 

100.00 

7.63 

Operating  Expenses 

Paper  and  Ink  . 

5,11,300 

17.35 

6.81 

Press  Room  . 

69,200 

2.35 

15.91 

Composing  Room  . 

434,600 

14.75 

6.26 

Stereotype  Dept . 

66,700 

2.26 

11.35 

Advertising  Dept . 

251,800 

8.54 

13.52 

Circulation  Dept.  . 

269,900 

9.16 

5.26 

Editorial  Dept.  . 

575,700 

19.54 

16.77 

Business  Office . 

109,200 

3.70 

12.23 

Business  Taxes  . 

53,800 

1.83 

1.32 

Adm.  &  Gen.  . 

164,100 

5.57 

—  .96 

Employe  Benefits 

287,800 

9.77 

6.71 

Bldg.  &  Plant  . 

80,600 

2.73 

5.50 

Depreciation . 

55,900 

1.90 

—  1.58 

Bad  Debts  . 

16,200 

.55 

—  2.39 

Total  Operating  Exp . 

2,946,800 

100.00 

8.39 

Operating  Profit  . 

641,700 

4.27 

Other  Income  . 

48,000 

6.67 

Profit  Before  Taxes  . 

689,700 

. 

4.44 

Income  Taxes  . 

363,800 

1.79 

Net  Profit  . 

325,900 

7.56 
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%  of 

Inc.-Dec. 

%of 

1963 

Total 

1964-58 

1958 

Total 

$1,817,900 

54.52 

59.59% 

$1,194,000 

52.86 

183,600 

5.51 

43.16 

136,000 

6.02 

518,400 

15.55 

86.52 

322,000 

14.25 

2,519,900 

75.58 

63.48 

1,652,000 

73.13 

814,300 

24.42 

46.24 

607,000 

26.87 

3,334,200 

100.00 

58.85 

2,259,000 

100.00 

478,700 

17.61 

53.08 

334,000 

18.17 

59,700 

2.20 

50.43 

46,000 

2.50 

409,000 

15.05 

43.91 

302,000 

16.43 

59,900 

2.20 

33.40 

50,000 

2.72 

221,800 

8.16 

92.21 

131,000 

7.13 

256,400 

9.43 

66.60 

162,000 

8.81 

493,000 

18.13 

102.00 

285,000 

15.51 

97,300 

3.58 

58.26 

69,000 

3.76 

53,100 

1.95 

92.14 

28,000 

1.52 

165,700 

6.09 

27.21 

129,000 

7.02 

269,700 

9.92 

33.24 

216,000 

11.75 

76,400 

2.81 

61.20 

50,000 

2.72 

56,800 

2.09 

74.69 

32,000 

1.74 

21,300 

.78 

305.00 

4,000 

.22 

2,718,800 

100.00 

60.33 

1,838,000 

100.00 

615,400 

52.42 

421,000 

45,000 

21.28 

47,000 

660,400 

47.37 

468,000 

357,400 

31.28 

250,000 

303,000 

49.49 

218,000 
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I  Minneapolis  Star-Trib 
I  Buys  Montana  Papers 


Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  will  purchase 
assets  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and 
Leader, 

Announcement  of  agreement 
to  purchase  was  made  by  Joyce 
A.  Swan,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  news- 
jtaper  publishing  company,  and 
Alexander  Warden,  president  of 
the  (Ireat  Falls  company.  The 
transfer  will  be  effective  April 
30. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  is  a 
morning  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  36,000  daily  and  42,- 
000  Sunday  in  northern  Mon¬ 
tana;  the  Leader  is  an  evening 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
9,000,  primarily  in  Great  Falls. 
The  company  also  operates  a 
commercial  printing  and  office 
supply  business. 

William  A.  Cordingley,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  newspapers 
since  1950,  will  be  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Great  Falls  news- 
, ,  papers,  Mr.  Swan  announced. 

Appointment  of  James  Van 
Hercke,  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Star  since  1963,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cordingley  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  was 
announced  by  John  W.  Moffett, 
advertising  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers. 

.Subsidiary  Formed 

The  Great  Falls  newspapers 
will  be  operated  by  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  Company,  a  new 
subsidiary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
with  Mr.  Swan  as  president  and 
Mr.  Cordingley  as  vicepresident. 

Principal  owners  of  the  Great 
Falls  newspapers  have  been 
I  ^  members  of  the  Warden  family. 
Alexander  Warden,  president 
and  publisher,  and  Robert  D. 
Warden,  executive  editor,  both 
are  retiring  from  management 
of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Cordingley,  47,  was  bom 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College. 
He  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers  in  1940.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
army  in  the  North  African  and 
I  European  campaigns,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Cordingley  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  have  three  children,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Jr.,  16;  Thomas,  15,  and 
Constance,  9.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Breck  School  and  an 


officer  and  board  member  of  the 
Hazeltine  National  Golf  Club. 
A  competitive  golfer,  Cording¬ 
ley  was  captain  of  the  Harvard 
golf  team  and  has  been  a  semi¬ 
finalist  four  times  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Amateur  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament. 

Mr.  Van  Hercke,  36,  was  bom 
in  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Collegeville,  Minn.  He 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers  in  1952  and  subse¬ 
quently  worked  in  both  the  re¬ 
tail  and  national  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Van  Hercke  is  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Minneapolis.  He  and  his  wife. 


Appointment  of  H.  Roger  Ta- 
tarian  as  editor  of  United  Press 
International  was  announced 
April  12  by  Mims  Thomason, 
president. 

Mr.  Tatarian  succeeds  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  who  is  retiring  at 
65  after  44  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Johnson  became  head  of  the 
news  department  in  1935  and  a 
vicepresident  two  years  later. 
(See  story  on  page  82). 

Mr.  Thomason  also  announced 
that  Francis  T.  Leary,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1961,  had  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  UPI 
and  named  executive  editor. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  now  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Leary’s  successor  as 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Tatarian,  48,  had  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  since  1961  and  a 
vicepresident  since  1963.  He 
joined  UPI  immediately  after 
graduation  from  Fresno  State 
College  in  California  in  1938. 
After  10  years  of  service  in  the 


Van  Hercke  Cordinqley 


Verna,  have  three  children, 
Jane,  10;  Thomas,  6,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  2. 

Great  Falls,  the  largest  city 
in  Montana  with  population  of 
62,000,  is  located  about  1,100 
miles  west  of  Minneapolis  in  an 
agricultural,  mining,  petroleum 
and  timber  area.  MaLstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  with  more  than  6,- 
000  personnel,  is  adjacent  to 
Great  Falls. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  John  Cowles  Sr. 
is  president,  purchased  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Journal 
last  year. 


Fresno,  San  Francisco,  Phoenix 
and  Washington  bureaus,  he 
spent  11  years  in  Europe  as 
London  bureau  manager,  man¬ 
ager  for  Italy  and  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  news  manager.  He  was 
assigned  to  New  York  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1959. 

Mr.  Leary  joined  UPI  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1934  and  worked  subse¬ 
quently  in  St.  Louis,  Fort 
Wayne  and  New  York.  After 
wartime  service  in  the  army,  he 
became  night  manager  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  in  1948  was  appointed 
news  manager  for  UPI’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Division.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  as  day  news 
manager  in  1959,  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in  1960 
and  managing  editor  in  1961. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  35,  is  a  native 
of  New  Orleans.  He  joined  UPI 
in  1953.  After  a  tour  of  duty  in 
several  bureaus  in  Mississippi, 
Florida  and  Virginia,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  in 
1960  as  a  news  editor. 


Tatarian  Promoted 
To  Editor  of  UPI 


A 


Scripps-Howard 
Buys  Weekly 
At  Stuart,  Fla. 

Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
have  entered  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 

Sale  of  the  name,  goodwill  and 
properties  of  the  News  to  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization 
was  announced  April  12  by  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  manager  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
and  by  Gordon  Lockwood,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  News. 

Ernest  Lyons,  editor  of  the 
News  for  the  past  20  years  and 
on  the  staff  since  1913,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  in  addition  to  as¬ 
suming  business  duties. 

“Scripps-Howard,”  commented 
Mr.  Howard,  “is  proud  of  the 
journalistic  and  community 
services  of  the  News  staff  and 
its  outstanding  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  over  the  years.  We 
hope  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Stuart  and  Mar¬ 
tin  County  and  do  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Stuart  News 
has  afforded  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build.” 

Scripps-Howard  has  owned  a 
television  station  at  Palm  Beach 
for  several  years. 

Several  other  newspaper 
groups  based  out  of  the  state 
have  newspaper  interests  in 
Florida.  They  include  the 
Knights,  with  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  recently  acquired  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  the  Miami 
Beach  Sun  and  several  weeklies 
on  both  coasts;  the  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  with  the  Miami  News; 
Gardner  M.  Cowles,  with  the 
Gainesville  Sun,  the  Fort  Pierce 
News  Tribune  and  several  week¬ 
lies;  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News,  with  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  News  and  Pompano  Beach 
Sun-Sentinel;  the  Thomson 
Newspapers  of  Canada,  with  six 
weeklies;  and  the  Richmond 
Newspapers,  with  an  interest  in 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times. 

The  Stuart  News  has  won 
numerous  awards.  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  gives 
the  circulation  as  4,860. 

Members  of  the  editorial  and 
business  staffs  of  the  News  were 
the  first  to  be  informed  of  the 
paper’s  sale  by  Mr.  Lyons  and 
Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard,  at 
a  meeting  in  the  office  eight 
hours  prior  to  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  Vincent  J.  Man- 
no  and  his  associate,  George  Ro¬ 
mano,  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  brokers. 
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WOMAN’S  PLACE  MAY  BE  IN  THE  FRONT  OFFICE 


Jean  Gannett  Armen 
of  Porfland,  Maine 


The  follou’ing  listing  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  the  1965  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book: 


Edvl  1  tterhoe  .lyets 
Prcsirleiit 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Norma  C.  Calvert 
Presidrnt 

Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Jones  Sr. 

President  and  Co-publislier 
Mrs.  Terry  H.  Jones 
(]o-publisher 

Batesvilie  (Ark.)  Guard 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer 
President 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  NeMs  and  Tinses 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer 

President 

Hope  (Ark.)  Star 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer 
President 

Sentinel-Record  and  New  Era, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Beerstecher 
Publisher 

Malvern  (.4rk.)  Record 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Wilkerson 
Publisher 

Newport  (Ark.)  Independent 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Young 
President 

Searcy  (.\rk.)  Citizen 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer 
President 

Gazette  and  News, 

Texarkana,  .4rk. 
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Mrs.  Bernice  Harrell  Chipmun 
President 

Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 
Eleanor  McClatchy 
President 

McC^latchy  Newspapers, 
Sacramento,  (^alif. 

Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Hurnish 
Publisher  ( Emeritus ) 
Ontario-Upland  ((^alif.)  Report 

Mrs.  Ted  Bishop 
INlblislier 

Pittsburg  (f^alif.)  Post-Dispatch 

Elinor  M.  Funk 
President 
Evening  Outlook. 

.''anta  Monica,  Calif. 

.Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley 
President  and  Publisher 
Press  Domocrat, 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantinv,  Jr. 
('o-publisher 

Durango  (Colo.)  Herald 

Christine  S.  Hansen 
President 

Mildred  S.  Hansen 
Publisher 

Tribune  &  Republican 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Anna  C.  Petteys 
President 
Journal-Advocate 
Sterling,  Colo. 


Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson 
President  and  Publisher 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 

Agnes  Vance  Weld 
Publisher 

New  Britain  (('onn.)  Herald 

Lucy  B.  Crosbie 
President  and  Publisher 
Willimantic  ((^oiin.)  Chronicle 

Katharine  Graham 
President 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

Elizabeth  B.  Tebault 
President 

St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Leavy 
(Chairman 

Brunswick  (Ga.)  News 
Frances  A.  Nussbaum 
Publisher 

Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 

Helen  M.  Schaeffer 
Co-Publisher 

Vivian  R.  Rodgers 

Co-Publisher 

Illionian-Star, 

Beardstown,  Ill. 

Edna  Choisser 
President 

Benton  (Ill.)  News 

Mrs.  John  C.  Fisher 
President 

Cairo  (III.)  Citizen 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Winsor 
President  and  Publisher 
(Canton  (111.)  Ledger 

Velda  T.  Clippinger  Ames 
President  and  Publisher 
('armi  (III.)  Times 

Vera  Joy  Perrine 
President 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel 

Helen  M.  Stevick 
President  and  Publisher 
News-(Jazette, 

Champaign-Urbana,  111. 

Margaret  Peltz 
Publisher 

Clinton  (III.)  Journal-Public 

Mrs.  Ethel  Pritchard 
President 

(jalesburg  (111.)  Register-Mail 

Mrs.  Daisy  M.  Seright 
President 

Harrisburg  (III.)  Register 

Mary  L.  Jenison 
President  and  Publisher 
Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News 

Marguerite  F.  Potter 
President  and  Co-publisher 
Rock  Island-Moline  (Ill.)  Argus 

Harriet  W.  Toner 
Publisher 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald 

{Continued  on  page  102) 
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C*0>tct  Aith  fltut"*' 

To  Contmuf  Wtth  Ntwi 


SOffffy- 
Wfkf LATC 


What’s  The  Inside  Story? 


Look  to  the  Employes’  Newspapers 
For  Interesting  Facts  and  Figures 

By  Jean  Tarzian 

A  journalism  professor  once  members,  devotes  18  of  its  48 
answered  an  obvious  question  pafces  of  its  winter  issue  to  a 
about  an  exam  from  a  student  roundup  of  the  AP  Broadcast 
who  hadn’t  paid  attention  to  the  News  Service  now  in  its  24th 
written  directions  this  way:  year. 

“After  tryinjc  several  differ-  To  some  men  10  children  may 
ent  ways  to  open  a  can  of  paint  present  larpe  problems,  but  to 
I  had  just  bought,  but  not  read-  Harl  Andersen,  Sioux  Falls, 
ing  the  directions,”  the  profes-  S.  D.,  correspondent,  it  repre- 
sor  related,  “I  angrily  returned  sents  a  happy,  closely-knit  fam- 
to  the  paint  store  and  chal-  ily.  But  the  Andersens  aren’t  the 
lenged  the  store  owner  to  open  largest  family  with  a  member 
it,  muttering  under  my  breath  working  for  the  AP.  They  rank 
that  the  can  was  a  ‘dud’.  The  third,  with  one  family  numbered 
store  owner  read  the  label  on  at  13,  and  another  at  12. 
the  can  and  easily  opened  it.  He  Other  numbers  to  make  your 
then  calmly  pointed  to  a  sign  eyes  pop  are  the  60,000  words  a 
over  the  counter  which  read,  day  (more  than  300  items)  and 
‘WHEN  EVERYTHING  ELSE  185  pictures  a  day  transmitted 
FAILS,  READ  THE  DIREC-  by  the  AP  staff  from  Tokyo 
TIONS!”’  during  the  Summer  Olympics. 

What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
staff  publications  and  the  func¬ 
tions  they  .serve?  What  better 
way  to  learn  about  a  newspaper 
and  its  employes  than  getting  it 
straight  from  the  horse’s 
mouth? 

Herewith  follows  a  collection 
of  interesting  items  and  anec¬ 
dotes  culled  from  many  staff 
papers  and  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


IliBiiit*  lilililiBiii 
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Among  Ourselves 
Crashing  the  display  linage 
barrier  with  470,045  inches — up 
nearly  49,000  inches  over  1963 
is  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  Classified  also  showed  a 
gain  of  42,283  inches  over  the 
1963  figure. 

With  the  Jan.  8  edition  of 
Among  Ourselves,  published 
twice  a  month  for  the  News- 
Press  employes,  a  new  record 
was  set:  it  was  the  first  time 
the  four-column  tabloid  ran 
eight  pages. 


9  Win  Awards  (« 
lEditonal  Wofk 


Security  Lid  In  Newt-Press  Plant 

kctovmciU  BVS  I  miiiiiii  CmotiOow 
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"ip<o«t4  I  Enhance 
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T»m«  Set*  Four  New 
tfrinyoit  Reocmk 
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NEWSPRINTis... 

By  T<»ny  Breniia 


Newsprint  is  BIG  business — 
both  statistically  and  economi¬ 
cally  speakinp. 

It’s  a  billion-dollar-a-year  in- 
dustr>’,  its  No.  1  customer  being 
the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  which  consumed  approxi¬ 
mately  8  million  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  1964  at  an  average 
price  of  $135  a  ton. 

Yet  newsprint,  as  a  product, 
has  bc'ome  in  recent  years  a 
mere  item  among  many  pro¬ 
duced  by  gigantic  companies. 

And  the  publishers  who  pro¬ 
vide  the  principal  market  for 
newsprint  have  only  a  wee, 
small  voice  in  the  management 
of  most  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns. 

Years  ago  many  of  these  com¬ 
panies  prospered  or  went  to  the 
wall  in  financial  distress,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fluctuations  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try. 

Today  it’s  diversification  that 
keeps  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  flourishing  position. 
It  might  even  be  argued  that 
their  healthy  income  from  other 
lines  of  products  is  a  major 
factor  in  stabilizing  the  price 
charged  for  newsprint  over  the 
past  eight  years. 

1964  witnessed  a  phenomenon 
in  the  industry  when  a  West 
Coast  supplier  slashed  the  price 
by  as  much  as  $10  a  ton  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  area  west  of  Den¬ 
ver.  Other  suppliers  to  the  same 


THE  PICTURE:  A  machine  at  the 
Kimberly-Clark  mill  at  Coo$a 
River,  Alabama,  produces  almost 
100,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
in  rolls  343  inches  wide. 
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market  had  to  follow  suit  and 
those  furnishing  paper  to  news¬ 
papers  east  of  the  line  had  a 
few  rough  weeks  of  “pressures” 
to  drop  their  price. 

For  the  most  part,  the  east¬ 
erners  overcame  the  disturbance 
which  the  “westem  cowboys” 
created.  They  convinced  news¬ 
paper  publishers  it  w’ould  be  un¬ 
wise  to  deprive  the  industry'  at 
this  time  of  the  margin  of  profit 
necessary  to  insure  expansion  of 
supply,  for  ever>’  competent 
forecast  is  that  newspapers  will 
need  at  least  11  million  tons  of 
paper  by  1970  to  handle  their 
increased  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  content. 

Once  the  trunk  of  the  forest 
industry,  newsprint  now  is  only 
a  branch.  Other  branches  in  the 
diversified  tree  sometimes  beck¬ 
on  to  management  with  the  lure 
of  greater  profits. 

As  many  of  the  annual  com¬ 
pany  reports  become  available 
for  study,  this  may  be  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  to  look  closely  at 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  and 
see  where  their  interests  lie; 

*  «  « 

The  world’s  largest  paper- 
maker  is  International  Paper 
Co„  with  HQ  in  New  York.  Its 
subsidiary,  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  Group,  has  a 
rated  capacity  for  newsprint 
production  of  1,025,424  tons, 
and  is  thus  the  biggest  news¬ 
print  producer  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  International  Paper  Co.  is  a 
family  of  31  companies  engaged 
not  only  in  making  pulp  and 
paper  products  but  lumber  and 
packaging  machinery,  petroleum 


and  chemicals,  and  operating 
railroads  and  coal  mines. 

Canadian  International’s 
main  products  are  newsprint, 
dissolving  and  kraft  pulps,  kraft 
board  and  paper,  fibre  boards, 
hardboard,  hardwood,  plywood, 
lumber,  and  converted  paper 
products.  U.  S.  mills  have  ca¬ 
pacity  of  273,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

Sales  by  International  and  its 
subsidiaries  totaled  $1,245,857,- 
426  for  1964,  setting  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  company.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $81,330,188, 
an  increase  of  $11,907,831  or 
17%  over  1963  results. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Kimberly-Clark  Corpora¬ 
tion,  although  committed 
through  subsidiaries  to  news¬ 
print  production,  is  a  major  pro¬ 
ducer  of  other  paper  and  cellu¬ 
lose  products.  The  words  of 
John  R.  Kimberly,  president  tell 
the  story:  “Breadth  and  diver¬ 
sity  are  a  conscious  policy.” 
Principal  lines  are  sanitary  pa¬ 
per,  tissues,  quality  paper  for 
printing  and  publishers,  indus¬ 
trial  paper,  about  half  of  all 
U.S.  cigarette  paper,  technical 
and  flexible  packaging  paper, 
and  a  wide  range  of  feminine 
hygiene  products.  Related  busi¬ 
nesses  include  forest  industries. 

In  May  1962,  the  company  ab¬ 
sorbed  its  affiliated  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co.  in  Alabama.  This 
division  has  a  rated  capacity 
for  newsprint  of  270,000  tons. 
Kimberly  Clark  also  have  a 
hefty  stake  in  Spruce  Falls 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ont., 
an  integrated  pulp  and  news¬ 


print  mill  with  rated  capacity  j 
for  newsprint  production  of 
.309,817  tons.  The  New  York 
Times  also  has  a  holding  in  the 
latter  company. 

Kimberly  Clark  has  world-  ' 

wide  subsidiaries.  For  the  nine 
months  ending  Jan.  31,  the  com¬ 
pany  achieved  net  sales  of  $425,- 
315,000  and  a  net  income  of 
$25,452,000. 

*  ♦  » 

Crown  Zellerbach  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  West  Coast  paper  com¬ 
pany.  Highly  diversified  output 
can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 
newsprint,  23%;  printing  paper, 
10%;  board,  24%;  tissues,  12%; 
and  wrapping  paper,  31%. 

The  company  maintains  its 
own  timber  reserves  and  pulp 
mills.  Its  Gaylord  Container  Di¬ 
vision  is  located  in  the  East;  it 
owns  jointly  with  Time,  Inc., 

St.  Francisville  Paper  Co,  in 
Louisiana.  It  operates  14  pri¬ 
mary  pulp  and  paper  mills,  29 
packaging  and  converting 
plants,  3  chemical  products 
plants  and  5  lumber  and  ply¬ 
wood  mills  in  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  U.S.  newsprint  capacity  is 
rated  at  254,458  tons.  In  Canada 
the  figure  is  329,077  tons. 

Crown  Zellerbach  is  following 
a  policy  which  places  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  development  of 
packaging  materials.  These  in¬ 
clude  food  containers  of  all 
kinds,  corrugated  containers  for 
the  protection  of  heavy  appli¬ 
ances,  and  multiwall  bags. 
Building  industry  products  form 
a  part  of  subsidiary  activities. 

Company  forest  lands  spread 
over  2  million  acres  with  more 
than  30  billion  board  feet  of 
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standing  timber  of  various  coni¬ 
fer  and  hardwood  species  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  British 
Columbia,  I^uisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

For  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
net  income  was  $46,593,000  as 
compared  with  $41,945,000  in 
the  previous  year. 

*  * 

To  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Bowater  Paper  Corporation 
Ltd.,  adequately  is  difficult.  Con¬ 
trolled  from  London,  the  com¬ 
pany  through  its  world-wide 
subsidiaries  represents  a  mas¬ 
sive  organization  engaged  in  al¬ 
most  every  branch  of  paper 
making  and  processing  together 
with  many  other  activities.  An¬ 
nual  capacity  is  in  excess  of 
902,318  tons  of  newsprint.  The 
company  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  all  newsprint  produced  in 
Britain. 

It  is  significant  to  quote  the 

THE  PICTURE:  This  is  Machine 
No.  3  at  the  Coosa  River,  Ala¬ 
bama,  newsprint  mill.  It  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1958.  One  similar  to  it 
will  start  production  in  1967. 


chairman.  Sir  Christopher  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  the  1963  report:  “In 
my  statement  last  year  I  said 
that  we  were  a  little  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  by  which  I  meant  a  little 
too  heavily  committed  to  news¬ 
print. 

“It  is  true  that  there  is  still 
a  world  surplus  of  newsprint 
productive  capacity  and  that  it 
may  be  a  few  years  before  de¬ 
mand  catches  up  with  supply 
...  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
products  are  generally  much 
more  diversified  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Packaging  in 
terms  of  income  from  sales  now 
comes  second  to  newsprint.” 

The  Bowater  Corporation  of 
North  America  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subsidiary.  About  60 
))ercent  of  the  company’s  assets 
are  located  on  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  The  company 
controls  many  other  subsidiaries 
engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
ancillary  activities.  It  also  holds 
investments  in  the  British  New¬ 
foundland  Corporation,  in  min¬ 
ing,  and  has  mineral  options. 

Two  key  U.S.  subsidiaries  are 


the  Bowaters  Southern  Paper 
Corp.,  (newsprint  capacity  415,- 
000  tons)  which  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  mills  at  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
and  at  Catawba,  S.  C.  At  Cal¬ 
houn,  the  company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  newsprint  mill  in  the  U.S. 
At  Catawba,  three  units  are  in 
operation — a  large  pulp  mill,  a 
hardboard  mill  supplying  the 
building  and  furniture  trades, 
and  a  paper  mill  specializing  in 
coated  magazine  paper. 

The  Bowater  organization  has 
vast  timber  holdings  in  Canada 
and  its  mills  at  Comer  Brook, 
Nfld.,  and  Liverpool,  N.S.,  have 
a  capacity  of  483,318  tons  of 
newsprint.  The  company  runs 
its  own  fleet  of  ships,  has  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium  and  Italy  and  operat¬ 
ing  links  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

Sales  on  a  world-wide  basis 
during  1964  amounted  to  $479,- 
492,000,  earning  the  company 
$17,858,000. 

*  *  * 

Out  among  the  leaders  in  for¬ 


est  products  is  the  Oeorgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  with  ply¬ 
wood  specialties,  kraft  paper 
and  containerboard,  bleached 
food  board,  bathroom  and  facial 
tissues,  towelling,  napkins, 
waxed  i)aper,  newsprint,  lumber 
and  quality  printing  papers. 
Then  there  are  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  derived  from  wood  and 
wood  fiber.  In  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  are  lignosulfonate,  for¬ 
maldehyde,  resins,  alcohol,  soil 
additives,  charcoal,  tall  oil,  tur¬ 
pentine  and  acetic  acid.  Contin¬ 
uing  pilot  plant  operations  and 
developments  are  expected  to 
lead  to  other  products. 

The  company  has  a  big  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co., 
which  controls  vast  amounts  of 
timber  in  Alaska  and  makes 
l)ulps  for  cellophane  and  rayon. 
Nearly  100  manufacturing 
plants  are  backed  up  by  a  coast- 
to-coast  chain  of  company- 
owned  distribution  centers  in 
the  U.S.  and  sales  representa¬ 
tives  in  40  world  areas. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Fair  Trial 


Free  Press 


The  role  of  the  press  in  covering  crime  and  court  news  has 
become  a  major  topic  of  discussion  and  concern.  In  an  effort  to 
explore  this  subject  in  depth,  E&P  selected  one  community  and 
interviewed  four  men  who  play  vital  roles  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  such  news  —  the  president  of  the  bar  association,  the  district 
attorney  (prosecutor),  a  public  defender,  and  a  reporter.  Each 
was  asked  the  same  general  questions. 

The  community  chosen  was  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  commonly 
known  as  Staten  Island,  an  expanding  place  much  more  typical  of 
the  suburbs  than  of  its  four  sister  New  York  City  boroughs.  It 
ha^  a  population  of  250,000. 


on  reporters  playing  the  role 
of  investigators  to  uncover  evi¬ 
dence  that  might  possibly  set 
a  man  free.  “This  could  defeat 
the  purpose  of  police  investiga¬ 
tion  and  I  wouldn’t  encourge  it. 

“I  would  rather  see  newspa¬ 
pers  crusade  for  more  money  so 
the  city  can  hire  better  and 
more  people.  Then  the  newspa¬ 
pers  wouldn’t  have  to  do  such 
investigating.” 

“What  we  need  most  in  cover¬ 
ing  crime  and  court  new.s,”  Mr. 
Connolly  concluded,  “is  more 
factual  reporting.  That  means 
no  sensationalizing.  Just  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  facts.” 


4  discussion  by 


•  4  leader  of  the  bar 


•  A  prosecutor 


4  public  defender 


•  A  reporter 


Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


BAR  PRESIDENT 

John  T.  Connolly  came  bound¬ 
ing  up  the  steps  to  a  second- 
floor  suite  of  offices  occupied  by 
Connolly  and  Grimes  and  three 
associate  atomeys.  He  led  the 
way  into  his  private  office. 

As  president  of  the  Richmond 
County  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Connolly  heads  a  350-member 
organization  but  he  emphasized 
he  was  speaking  only  for  him¬ 
self  in  this  matter  of  free  press- 
and-fair  trial.  He  has  been  prac¬ 
ticing  law  18  years,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  criminal 
cases. 

Mr.  Connolly  sailed  quickly 
into  the  first  question: 

What  do  you  see  os  the  role  of 
the  press  in  covering  arrests? 

“The  only  thing  the  newspa¬ 
pers  should  print  are  the  facts,” 
he  replied.  “When  a  reporter 
starts  to  go  beyond  that,  such 
as  relating  what  the  police  said, 
he  treads  on  the  sacred  right  of 
the  defendant.” 

Mr.  Connolly  maintained  that 
recent  court  decisions  invalidat¬ 
ing  “confessions”  obtained  with¬ 
out  counsel  were  pointing  out 
the  attitude  the  press  should 
adopt.  He  described  a  couple  of 


cases  where  court  testimony  pro¬ 
duced  far  different  stories  than 
what  appeared  at  the  time  of 
the  arrests. 

“The  charge  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  an  arrest,”  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  said.  “The  press  has  a 
right  to  print  that.  When  a  man 
is  arraigned,  that’s  a  matter  of 
record  and  the  press  has  a  right 
to  print  it.  The  problem  comes 
in  w’hen  the  press  in  a  con¬ 
scientious  exercise  of  its  duties 
prints  something  about  an  ar¬ 
rest  and  the  man  turns  out  not 
to  be  guilty. 

“Maybe  the  man  was  seen  out¬ 
side  a  home,  or  the  charge 
stemmed  from  somebody’s  gripe. 
The  man  is  arrested,  then  set 
free,  possibly  without  even  a 
trial. 

“The  arrest  is  reported.  No 
matter  what  the  press  prints 
after  that,  irreparable  damage 
age  has  been  done  to  this  man. 
How  is  his  reputation  ever  re¬ 
stored? 

“To  safeguard  a  man’s  rights, 
the  only  thing  the  press  can 
safely  say  when  he  is  arrested 
is  that  he  was  arrested.  Also, 
the  charge  against  him.  And 
that’s  it.” 

What  about  the  press  inter¬ 
viewing  defendants? 

“No,”  Mr.  Connolly  said. 
“What  the  defendant  says  may 
haunt  him  at  the  trial.” 

Statements  to  the  press  from 
the  defense  attorney? 

“No.  My  obligation  to  my 
client  prohibits  me  from  disclos¬ 
ing  any  information.  The  press 
comes  up  to  a  defense  lawyer 
during  a  trial  and  asks:  ‘What 
are  you  going  to  do  tomorrow?’ 
If  the  lawyer  tells  them,  they 
shouldn’t  print  it. 

“The  men  from  the  District 
Attorney’s  office  shoiildn’t  be 
giving  statements  to  the  press 
either. 

“I  would  apply  the  same  pro¬ 
fessional  yardstick  to  policemen 
—  to  all  law  enforcement  offi- 


THE  REPORTER 

Reporter  Mike  Azzara  sat  in 
the  kitchen  of  his  newly-pur- 
cers.  Frequently,  too  much  is  chased  home.  Two  of  his  three 
divulged.”  children  played  nearby. 

What  about  statements  from  Azzara,  29,  graduated  in 

victims?  from  Wagner  College  on 

1 1  j-  S-  !•  with  a  B.A.  in  Economics. 

You  see  me  bleeding,  you  y-.  u  •  ■ 

-  .  T  11  j-  For  three  years  he  was  a  social 

can  report  that  I  was  bleeding.  .  .  i  t  ,#,,..1  u 

rpi  xf  1  1  11  iiiv0sti^3^oi*«  Xii  Jun0«  110 

That  s  as  much  as  you  .should  ^ 

„  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  for 

^  ,,  ,  the  Staten  Island  Advance.  He, 

Mr.  Connolly  didn  t  think  speaking  only 

there  was  any  way  to  effective-  himself 
ly  close  off  statements  from  ^ 

parties  involved  in  a  crime  or  ^  .. 

court  case.  It  s  up  to  the  press  ^^e  first  ques- 

itself,  he  said.  They  have  to  ..j  gg^g^j^gg  it 

develop  the  concept  of  what  be  better  if  there  was 

they  are  doing  to  .somebody  no  coverage.  What  .seems  to  be 
when  they  report  crime  news.  ^  ^g  bg  „„ 

Professionalism  again.  D.scre-  ^^ben  all  the  facts  un- 

.  .  fold.” 

I  think  reporters  covering  jyjj.  ^2.zara,  told  about  a  case 
crime  and  court  news  should  be  ^^.bg^g  alleged  extortion  turned 
carefully  chosen  by  their  news-  g^^  ^g  be  a  family  feud  over 
papers.  They  should  be  men  with  fg^^s.  “Such  a  case  comes  into 
education  and  experience,  men  gourt,”  Mr.  Azzara  said,  “the 
who  can  exercise  the  discretion  jg^gg  jg^g  gg  the  Grand 
needed  in  reporting  such  news.  Jury  and  they  throw  it  out.  But 
Mr.  Connolly  mentioned  an  ^be  defendant  is  still  branded 
example  of  what  he  considered  by  the  public  as  a  criminal, 
poor  court  reporting  by  the  col-  „,^ben  the  case  is  thrown  out, 
umnist  for  a  New  York  City  5^,^  ^  ^g^  ^be  newspaper, 

newspaper.  Everybody  was  ^g^  ^be  initial  damage  is  done, 
waiting  around  for  a  boy  to  be  Everyone  in  the  community 
arraigned  The  crime  was  a  big  ^gg^.s  the  man  was  accused  of 
one  and  the  court  was  full  of  ^  The  fact  he  is  exon- 

reporters.  Nothing  was  going  ^be  onus, 

on  and  many  of  them  were  ^  -j  1 

chatting  with  the  judge.  Some  ,  ^he  right  of  an  individual 
remarks  passed  between  the  re-  a  fair  trial,  to  prot^t  h.s 
porters  and  the  judge.  fre^om  and  reputation  is 

“Then  the  boy  was  brought  most  basic  of  all  rights, 
in  and  the  arraignment  took  ^his  is^  the  right  that  must 
place  properly.  The  next  day,  ..  .Uo 

this  columnist  described  the  ar-  .  i?  . 

raignment  as  having  been  han-  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

died  in  a  very  oif-hand  manner.  What  about  coverage  of  the 
On  the  same  page  of  this  news-  ^^9  crimes? 
paper,  another  reporter  gave  a  “There  has  to  be  some  re¬ 
good  factual  treatment  of  the  straint  on  the  part  of  the  press 
arraignment.  The  same  story,  in  order  to  prevent  gross  in- 
two  different  approaches.”  justice,”  he  said.  “The  newspa- 

Mr.  Connolly  said  he  was  for  per  should  print  the  facts  judici- 
less  glamor  in  crime  stories,  ously.  That  the  crime  was  com- 
“I’m  inclined  to  lean  toward  the  mitted.  Where  it  was  committed, 
idea  that  nothing  is  printed  un-  Who  was  arrested.  Who  the  vic- 
til  it  becomes  court  record.”  tim  was.” 

He  said  he  wasn’t  too  keen  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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I  Jones  of  JWT  Sees  Supplement 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

I  A  revival  of  Sunday  sup- 
i  plements  as  a  national  adver- 
I  tising  ine^liuin  is  foresetui  by 
I  Richard  P.  Jones,  vicepresi- 
I  dent  anil  media  director  of  J. 
Waltei-  Thompson  Co..  \e\v 
York. 

“I  fe<d  stroiiRly  that  sup¬ 
plements  have  a  bripht  fu¬ 
ture,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “They 
have  bi'en  under-apiireciated 
=  durinp  the  last  few  years  in 
my  opinion  —  jmssibly  be¬ 
cause  of  weak  .sales  strategy 
and  intia-mural  comi>etition 
in  the  face  of  aRpressive  .sell¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  magazines, 
which  anticipated  the  neeils 
of  adverti.sers  for  more  flexi¬ 
bility  and  Ijetter  re.search. 

“Supplements  have  impor¬ 
tant  uses  for  advertisers. 
These  include  concentration 
in  key  marketing  areas,  good 
color  reproduction,  family 
readership.  We  have  found 
them  to  l)e  effect  iv’e  traffic 
builders  for  some  clients 
which  indicates  good  reader- 
ship  and  a  capacity  to  gen¬ 
erate  response. 

“No  doubt  about  it,  news- 
^  paper  Sunday  supplements 
can  do  an  effective  job  for 
the  national  advertiser,  if 
I  they  are  properly  used.” 
i  JWT,  in  addition  to  a  sub- 

i  stantial  use  of  the  standard 
I  supplements  such  as  Family 
=  Weekly,  Parade,  This  Week, 
or  the  locally  edited  Sunday 
I  supplements  sold  independ- 
I  ently  or  in  groups  through 
I  Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
I  papers,  has  for  the  past  two 
years  placed  what  Mr.  Jones 
called  “a  very  successful  spe- 
1  cial  supplement  campaign” 
I  for  its  client  the  Home  In¬ 
struments  Division  of  RCA. 
I  Eight-page  full-color  sup- 

'  plements  have  been  run  as 
I  inserts  in  newspapers  by 
RCA  to  introduce  its  new 
model  television  sets  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  instance,  264 
newspapers  carried  this  ad- 
supplement. 

For  color  in  newspapers, 
JWT’s  New  York  office  has 
also  used  SpectaColor  and 
Hi-Fi  for  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  Lever  Brothers,  Warner- 
Lambert,  R.  T.  French  and 
I  others. 

I  Largest  newspaper  users 
I  served  by  the  agency  from 
its  New  York  office  include 
RCA,  Scott,  Pan-American 
World  Airways,  Eastman 


Richard  P.  Jones 


Kodak,  and  Liggett  &  Myers. 

Cited  as  “worth  while”  by 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  recent  ad¬ 
vertising  retention  study 
jointly  undertaken  by  Paiade 
and  This  VV'eek.  The  fact  that 
the  two  .supi)lements  are 
working  together  not  only  on 
this  study,  but  in  other  ways, 
was  considered  of  especial 
importance  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  according  to 
Mr.  Jones.  He  thought  such 
“pooling  of  resources  should 
prove  of  real  benefit  to  the 
supplements  themselves  and 
to  all  advertising.” 

“This  method  developed  to 
analyze  advertising  retention 
is  a  good  start  on  a  vital  sub¬ 
ject,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “There 
is  decided  interest  in  the 
power  of  a  medium  to  triggrer 
awareness  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  it  carries.  The  work 
being  done  by  the  supple¬ 
ments  should  prove  to  be  a 
worth  while  addition  to  the 
arsenal  of  tools  available  to 
appraise  them  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.” 

For  three  and  a  half  years, 
JWT  has  been  experimenting 
in  the  use  of  a  computer  for 
media  selection  and  to  build 
media  lists.  Since  July  1963, 
this  work  has  been  done  in¬ 
ternally  on  an  RCA  301  com¬ 
puter  installation,  Mr.  Jones 
pointed  out,  however,  that  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  inter¬ 
media  selections  made  with 
the  help  of  the  computer. 

“Our  experimental  work  in 
the  use  of  the  computer  for 
media  selection  has  been  in 
the  magazine  held,”  he  said. 
“We  selected  magazines  as  a 
starter  because  of  the  quality 
and  stability  of  the  data  and 
because  the  duplication  of 
audiences  between  magazine 
provided  a  facsimile  of  the 


problems  to  te  faced  in  inter¬ 
media  .selections,  the  next 
stej)  in  the  development  of 
our  computer  mwlel.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  building  magazine 
lists,  we  have  found  the  com¬ 
puter  u.seful  in  analyzing  the 
best  regional  buys  among 
magazines,  for  instance. 

“We  hojie  to  liegin  to  use 
the  conijiutei-  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  involving  newspapers 
and  other  media  in  the  near 
future.  Foi-  this  we  will  have 
an  urgent  need  for  compara¬ 
ble  media  data.  We  have 
started  building  a  data  bank 
on  newspapers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Mr.  Jones  declared  the 
agency  is  most  interested  in 
leceiving  sound  information 
on  newsjiapers  and  their  mar¬ 
kets.  The  agency  uses  the 
Editor  &  PuBLismai  Market 
Guide.  Mr.  Jones  is  interested 
in  advertisements  about 
newspapers,  and  he  personal¬ 
ly  will  see  any  newspaper 
representative  or  newspaper 
advertising  executive  or 
salesman  who,  he  said,  has 
“some  definite  message  to 
give  about  their  medium  or 
their  markets.” 

There  are  two  other  im¬ 
portant  ways  JWT  has  of 
keeping  up  to  date  on  all 
new  media  research  and  mar¬ 
ket  information,  according  to 
Mr.  Jones.  One  is  through 
actual  presentations  at  the 
agency;  the  other  is  analysis 
and  dissemination  of  data  re¬ 
ceived. 

Research  studies  go  to 
Marvin  Antonowsky,  media 
research  director.  His  group 
analyzes  major  efforts,  he 
said,  such  as  the  advertising 
retention  study,  which  he  also 
characterized  as  a  “worth 
while  start.”  Mr.  Antonow¬ 
sky  said  he  welcomes  demo¬ 
graphic  information  from 
newspapers,  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  measurements  developed 
by  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Thurman  Pierce,  as.sociate 
media  director,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  4-A  newspa¬ 
per  committee,  arranges  for 
media  presentations  before 
meida  department  executives 
at  the  agency.  There  are  one 
or  two  of  these  presentations 
a  week.  Most  of  them  are  by 
magazines.  Newspaper  pre¬ 
sentations  occur  about  once 
a  month,  Mr.  Pierce’s  office 
estimated.  But  in  the  case 


.  One  of  a  Series.™-™--; 

Revival 

of  all  media,  there  are  laj^ses  | 
in  the  summer,  when  few  ! 
presentations  are  generally 
offered.  I 

Under  Mr.  Jones’  supervi-  i 
sion,  the  agency’s  media  ile-  | 
partment  is  divided  into  plan-  { 
ning  and  buying  groups,  with  | 
space  buyers  and  planners  | 
about  equal  in  number.  D«’ci-  I 
sions  as  to  which  of  various  | 
media  forms  —  newspapers,  | 
magazines,  tv,  radio,  etc.  —  | 
are  the  province  of  the  media  | 
planner.  I 

“The  best  use  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  media  form  selected,  1 
however,  is  the  province  of  I 
the  media  buyer,”  Mr.  Jones  j 
said.  “A  buyer  must  lie  I 
thoroughly  informed  about  I 
the  media  in  which  he  or  she  | 
specializes.  Specific  accounts  | 
are  assigned  to  planning  and  j 
buying  groups.  Each  group  | 
is  headed  by  an  associate  me-  I 
dia  director.” 

James  R.  English  is  the 
media  manager  under  Mr.  | 
Jones.  In  addition  to  Mr.  | 
English,  who  is  also  an  asso-  i 
date  media  director,  and  Mr.  I 
Pierce,  there  are  six  asso-  j 
ciate  media  directors,  name-  } 
ly:  Thomas  Glynn,  Edmund  ! 
Judy,  Robert  Lilien,  Robert 
Welty,  Bert  Peller,  and  Anne 
Wright,  j 

Head  buyers  are  William  j 
Galker,  Jack  Smith,  Miss  ! 
Marge  Lewin,  and  Arnold 
Bull.  Other  print  buyers  are 
John  DeVincens,  Mike  Mac- 
farlane.  Miss  Peggy  Willcox,  = 
Adam  Shirey,  Ron  Gathwohl, 
Tom  Buckley,  and  Robert 
Igiel. 

HICKS  &  GREIST  moved  into 
850  Third  Avenue.  An  estimated 
increase  of  $2  million  in  billing 
made  the  move  necessary. 

*  *  * 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON— 
James  V.  Tufty  has  joined  its 
Washington  office  as  account 
representative  and  media  spe¬ 
cialist.  For  six  years  he  was  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  as  senior 
media  buyer. 

*  *  * 

PROMEDIA  —  A,  H.  Schrei- 
ber  Co.,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  women’s  and  children’s 
stretch  sportswear,  swimwear 
and  undergarments,  have  named 
this  agency  for  advertising  and 
marketing. 

*  *  ♦ 

HOWARD  SWINK  ADVER- 
I  TISING  of  Marion,  Ohio  has 
;  been  named  to  handle  adver- 
'  tising  for  the  Sanitone  Division 
of  Emery  Industries  of  Cincin- 
:  nati. 
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One-Rate  Daily  Quits 
2%  Cash  Discount 


The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Timen 
has  joined  27  other  newspapers 
declining  to  Rive  advertisinR 
apencies  2'r  cash  discount  on 
national  advertisinR,  Editor  & 
Pi’BLlSHKR  leame<l  this  week. 

Joseph  St.  GeoiRes,  of  YounR 
&  Rubicam,  chaiinian  of  the  4 
A’s  Newspaper  Committee, 
wrote  James  J.  DouRherty,  busi¬ 
ness  manaRer  of  the  Times,  urR- 
iiiR  him  to  reconsider  his  deci¬ 
sion  and  “re-instate  the  allow'- 
ance  of  cash  discounts  because 
of  its  critical  importance  as  a 
payment  stimulus  and  credit 
safeRuard.” 

Request  Refused 

Both  James  Kerney  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mr.  DouRherty  re- 
spondinR  to  Mr.  St.  GeoiRes, 
said  they  would  not  reinstate 
this  discount.  They  explained 
that  the  decision  was  due  to  the 
Times  recent  shift  to  a  single 
rate.  Mr.  Kerney  released  the 
correspondence  this  week. 

“When  we  shifted  to  a  sinRle 
rate  we  proposed  to  treat  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  exactly  as  w’e 
do  Iwal  advertisers,”  Mr.  Ker¬ 


ney  wrote.  “We  do  not  give  a 
2'r  cash  discount  to  local  ad¬ 
vert  i.sers.  They  are  expected  to 
pay  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 
We  normally  except  national  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  paid  by  the  20th 
of  the  month,  allowing  the  extra 
time  for  the  difference  in  the 
delivery  of  mail.” 

Mr.  Kerney  concluded  his  let¬ 
ter  by  stating  he  appreciated 
the  4-A  position  on  the  matter, 
“but,”  he  wrote,  “I  feel  that 
if  we  are  to  put  national  and 
local  advertising  on  a  par  it 
must  be  on  an  absolute  par 
without  a  special  break  for  one 
or  the  other.” 

No  Part  «if  laM-al  RaU‘ 

Elaborating  this  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Dougherty  wrote: 

“Our  cash  discount  over  the 
years  has  been  .strictly  limited 
to  the  national  classification.  It 
is  completely  foreign  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  our  rate  structure 
and  I  believe  to  the  majority  of 
other  daily  newspaper  local  rate 
-structures. 

“Actually,  in  Trenton,  our 
corresponding  inducement  to  our 


local  adverti.sers  has  always 
l)een  a  much  .stronger  one  than 
the  2*}^  item.  Our  local  advertis¬ 
ers  lose  their  entire  discount, 
which  ranges  from  to  25% 
for  nonpayment  of  bills  on  time. 
I  feel  certain  this  inter^ireta- 
tion  will  prove  ecjually  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  a  national  adverti.ser  who 
might  treat  the  payment  of  his 
bill  to  his  agent  too  lightly.” 

Meeling  In  N.Y.  April  19 

Mr.  St.  Georges  with  Jack 
Reed,  Bo.ston  Globe,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  commit¬ 
tee  on  agency  relations,  will  pre¬ 
side  over  a  meeting  of  the  two 
committees  that  is  annually  held 
during  ANPA  week.  This  year’s 
meeting  is  set  for  April  19, 
starting  at  9  and  continuing 
through  lunch,  at  the  Savoy 
Plaza. 

“The  (luestion  of  the  2%  cash 
discount  generally  comes  up  for 
discussion,”  Mr.  St.  Georges 
said.  “Some  changes  have  also 
been  suggested  in  the  4-A  book¬ 
let  designed  to  help  advance 
newspaper  advertising.” 

4-A  Posilion 

Mr.  St.  Georges  made  the  4-A 
position  clear  on  the  2%  dis¬ 
count  issue  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

“Cash  discount,”  he  wrote, 
“protects  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  against  collection  expenses 
and  credit  losses,  which,  if  in¬ 
curred,  would  surely  be  reflected 
in  increasing  advertising  rates. 

“The  discount  is  allowed  by 
media,  passed  along  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  deducted  by 
the  adv'ertiser  when  he  earns 
it  by  paying  promptly.  It  gives 
an  advertiser’s  accounting  de- 
liartment  an  automatic  incentive 
to  clear  and  pay  adveidising 
bills  promptly.  It  enables  an 
agency  to  collect  promptly  or  be 
warned  against  any  unexpected 
deterioration  in  a  client’s  credit. 
Cash  discount  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  possible  the 
two  collections  in  agency-placed 
advertising  in  the  average  time 
of  15  days  or  less. 

No  R«*venue  Loss 

“By  allowing  cash  discount, 
you  need  suffer  no  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue.  Advertisers’  estimates  cus¬ 
tomarily  allow  for  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  so  that  appropriations 
are  not  effected.  (SRDS  shows 
millions  after  deductions  of  cash 
discount.) 

“During  the  12  years  between 
1950  and  1962,  4-A  agencies 
prepared  and  placed  more  than 
$32  billion  worth  of  advertising. 
On  this  volume  their  credit 
losses  were  approximately  $3 
million  or  about  1/100  of  1%. 
Media  —  including  newspapers. 


of  cour.se  —  have  su  ained 
losses  of  only  about  $320  rtOO  to 
$640,000  during  the  same  12- 
year  period,  or  about  1  500th 
to  1/ 1000th  of  1%, 

“The  reason  for  the  difference 
is  that,  where  clients  failed  to 
pay,  agencies  have  made  up 
the  losses  from  their  ow’ii  pock¬ 
ets,  to  protect  the  excellent  re¬ 
lations  they  enjoy  with  media. 

“This  is  a  creditable  record, 
especially  when  you  remember 
that  for  business  as  a  whole, 
credit  lo.sses  are  1/lOth  of  1% 
even  during  good  years. 

“Is  there  any  wonder  that  , 
over  98%  of  a'l  daily  and  Sun-  ' 
day  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  offer  cash  discounts? 
Only  27  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  publishers  besides  your¬ 
self,  are  presently  getting  a 
‘free  ride’  enjoying  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  because  of  di.scounters 
allowed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority.” 

'The  letter  reflects  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  4-A  ])oard  of 
directors  in  April  1964. 

The  28  new'spapers  that  do 
not  allow'  cash  discounts  are, 
according  to  the  4-A’s:  Selma 
(Ala.)  TimeK-Joumal,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  yjews  and  Jmimal, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Bnlthnore 
Newn  American,  Detroit  News, 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Demo-  \ 
erat-Times,  Kansas  City  Star,  J 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  Ports-  ' 
moutk  (N.  H.)  Herald,  Haeken- 
saek  (N.  J.)  Record,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  Au¬ 
burn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Adxwr- 
tiser.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  Netv  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  New  York  News,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Post, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Philadelphia  News,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press  Scimitar,  Oklahoma 
Journal,  and  M  orris  to  tv  n 
(Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail. 

Mr.  St.  Georges  noted  that 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bidletin  had  re-  ■ 
cently  re-instated  the  2%  dis¬ 
count. 

• 

Wins  Lions^  Gratitude 

Washington  Star  staff  writer 
William  Fuchs  received  the  cen¬ 
tennial  aw'ard  of  the  Chi-Am 
Lions  Club  for  his  story  “A  New 
Day  for  Chinatown”  in  SUN- 
DA  Y,  the  Star’s  rotogravure 
magazine.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  award  has  been  given  to  a 
newspaperman.  The  story  ex-  ■ 
plained  how  Washington’s  Chi- 
Am  Lions  Club,  one  of  four  in 
the  nation,  is  planning  a  bold 
revival  for  the  city’s  otherwise 
fast-deteriorating  Chinatown 
section. 


Q:  what's 

UP 

In  the  Philadelphia 
8-County 
S.M.S.A. 

Al  Retail  Sales  are  up  16%— 1963  over  1958 

Source:  1963  Census  of  Business  -  Retail  Trade 


UP  44.49b 


BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 

RETAIL  SALES  ARE 

Highest  %  increase  of  the  5  Penna.  S.M.S.A.  Counties 


73%  of  the  Bucks  County  Population 
lives  within  our  A.B.C.  Market  Area 
Where  we  have  88%  C.Z.  COVERAGE. 

is  there  a  BETTER  reason  for  advertising  in  .  .  . 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 

S.  W.  CALKINS  A  MURRAY  C.  HOTCHKISS 
CO-PUB.  ^  COPUB. 

National  Representatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 
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Readers  judge  a  newspaper  by  everything  —  from  its  be- 
lievability  to  its  typography.  Our  readers  like  us.  Advertis¬ 
ers  do,  too.  The  next  time  you’re  in  Southern  California 
or  Illinois,  pick  up  a  Copley  Newspaper.  You  be  the  judge. 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union*  Evening  Tribune  •Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
•  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Van¬ 
guard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 


ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Stores  Fared 
Well  Without 
Daily  Papers 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Detroit  letail  merchants  had 
a  continuous  increase  in  retail 
sales  during  a  l:54-day  newspa¬ 
per  strike  last  year  even  though 
they  tenii»orarily  lo.st  a  major 
advertising  medium,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  Michigan  Eco¬ 
nomic  Record. 

And,  the  i-epoit  adds,  except 
for  a  slight  .seasonal  decrea.se  in 
August,  retail  merchants  in  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  Wayne, 
Oakland  and  Macomb  counties, 
had  the  .same  rising  sales  pat¬ 
tern. 

Both  areas  exceeded  the  up¬ 
ward  nationwide  sales  curve 
during  the  last  two  months  of 
the  strike,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  analysis  of  retail  sales 
was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Lewis,  assistant  professor  of 
Research  in  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economic  Research  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

The  conclusions  on  retail 
sales.  Dr.  Lewis  reports,  are 


BLOCK  BY  BLOCK,  Donald  E.  Leonard,  director  of  media  of  Kudner 
Agency,  demonstrates  how  a  complete  media  plan  is  built  at  a  seminar 
for  advertising  executives. 


based  on  a  study  of  sales  tax 
receipts  received  by  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Lewis  said  his  report 
“does  not  prove  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  not  the  backbone 
of  the  metropolitan  retail  sales. 
It  does  show  that  retailers  as 
a  group  can  adapt  to  the  loss 
of  the  major  newspaper  medium 
and  realize  increasing  levels  of 
retail  sales.” 


WHAT  MAKES  OUR 
TRADE  AREA  MARKET 


GREAT? 


In  its  2  I -County  Trade  Area — with  a  net 
dollar  effective  buying  power  of  $867,9 1 0,- 
000 — ^The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  an 
intensive  coverage  of  58%  of  the  families 
as  paid  readers. 

Topeka  Capital-Journal 

Morning — Evening — Sundoy 
Topeka,  Konsos 


“Some  retailers  of  a  special¬ 
ized  nature,”  Dr.  Lewis  con¬ 
tinued,  “heavily  dependent  on 
the  newspaper  medium,  may 
hav’e  sustained  severe  losses  in 
retail  sales;  however,  the  re¬ 
tailing  community  of  Detroit 
weathered  the  newspaper  strike 
in  good  fashion.” 

The  strike  stopped  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News. 

In  the  absence  of  major  news¬ 
paper  adv’ertising  space,  mer¬ 
chants  turned  to  a  variety  of 
substitutes. 

Members  of  the  Shopping 
News,  a  cooperative  advertising 
giveaway,  expanded  their  linage, 
according  to  Dr.  Lewis.  There 
was  a  significant  increase.  Dr. 
Lewis  notes,  in  the  distribution 
of  handbills. 

Movie  houses,  he  adds,  turned 
to  mimeographed  sheets  which 
were  made  available  at  the 
checkout  lanes  in  supermarkets. 

Many  of  the  large-scale  mer¬ 
chants,  Dr.  Lewis  said,  reported 
small  increases  in  the  use  of 
suburban  newspapers. 

“Radio  and  television  adver¬ 
tising  was  increased  only  mod¬ 
estly  by  most  retailers,”  Dr. 
Lewis  points  out.  “However,  the 
slight  increase  may  have  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  available  time 
to  be  purchased.” 

Even  with  the  changes  in  ad¬ 
vertising  outlets.  Dr.  Lewis 
says,  only  a  small  portion  of 
budgeted  funds  were  used;  most 
of  the  advertising  money  re¬ 
mained  unspent. 

“Most  retailers  evaluated  the 
results  of  their  shifts  in  pro¬ 
motional  activities  as  being  able 
to  hold  their  business  and  in 
some  cases  increasing  it  during 
the  strike,”  Dr.  Lewis  notes. 
“The  one  exception  was  the  level 
of  telephone  order  sales  which, 
for  some  retailers,  dropped  16 
to  20  percent  during  the  strike.” 


P&(i  Alls  for  Tide 
Tied  to  Bowling  OfTi‘i* 

Procter  &  Gamble  Coi.ipany 
and  tbe  Bowling  Proprietors’ 
.Association  of  America  are  com¬ 
bining  forces  for  a  million-dollar 
l)romotion  in  May  for  P&G’s 
Tide.  Each  Tide  package  will 
bear  a  coupon  entitling  tlu'  hold¬ 
er  to  pay  for  two  games  of 
l)owling  and  receive  a  third  one 
free. 

C(K)rdinated  by  the  BPA.A  and 
its  public  relations  counsel, 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  Inc., 
the  program  marks  the  first 
time  that  the  Tide  brand  has 
entered  into  a  national  inomo- 
tion  with  emphasis  on  a  sjiorts 
activity.  P&G  has  allocated  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thou.sand  dollars 
for  tv  advertising  support  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  campaign.  In  cities 
of  .■)0,00((-plus  population,  P&G 
will  run  newspaper  ads  contain¬ 
ing  “price-off”  coupons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  special  bowling 
packages. 

HOWARD  SWINK  ADVER¬ 
TISING,  Marion,  Ohio,  has 
named  a  new  account  executive. 
He  is  Robert  H.  Spicer  Sr.,  37, 
w’ho  comes  to  the  agency  from 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  The  agency  has  32 
clients,  and  over  60  employees. 

*  *  <t< 

D’ARCY  —  William  T.  Raidt, 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Chicago  office,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  class  of  1940. 

DANCER-FITZGERALD- 
SAMPLE  announced  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  its  2-year  association 
with  Noxema  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  July  1.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  affected  are  Shave  Cream 
and  Complexion  Lotion.  The 
account  w'ill  move  to  Wm.  Esty 
Co. 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  —  was 
named  to  handle  advertising  by 
the  International  Salt  Company, 
headquartered  in  Clarks  Sum¬ 
mit,  Penna.  It  markets  salt 
products  for  industries,  high¬ 
ways,  farms  and  homes  under 
the  Sterling  brand. 

LOWE  RUNKLE,  Oklahoma 
City,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  has  signed  on  Todd 
Van  Every  as  a  copy  writer. 
Mr.  Every  at  one  time  was  a 
member  of  the  Border  Singers, 
well-known  coast  folk  singing 
group. 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  resigned  as  agency  for 
United  Technology  Center,  but 
it  will  continue  as  agency  to  the 
parent  United  Aircraft  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  firm. 
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But  it  will  be  available 
in  Louisville  August  1, 
1965  together  with  an 
equal  rate  plan  that 
means  savings  of  up  to 
41%  for  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  See  Your  Bran¬ 
ham  Man  for  details. 
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Sum  Potire  In  Selma; 
Vote  Drive  Prournmt 


II.  S.  Wants  lU  '67  Cars  Safer 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


The  typography  and  layout  of  a  newspaper 
pa^e  are  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  the 
arrangement  and  execution  of  an  oil  painting. 
But  there  is  one  typographic  decision  that  can 
be  reached  with  the  aid  of  mathematics. 

That  is  the  optimum  line  length  of  body  type. 
(The  optimum  line  is  that  which  can  be  read 
most  easily  and  rapidly,  which  causes  minimum 
fatigue  and  fastest  recovery  from  fatigue,  and 
which  assures  maximum  comprehension.) 

The  formula  for  establishing  the  optimum  is: 
O  =  lea  X  1^/t 

(O  is  optimum;  lea  is  the  lowercase  alphabet 
length.) 

The  lea  varies  with  the  type  face,  of  course. 
But  all  newspapers  that  use  wire  tape  are 
using  a  face  with  an  lea  of  118  points.  So  we 
might  take  that  as  the  “average”  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  fiercely  avoids  being  average. 

Then,  O  =  118  x  l'^.  Or,  O  =  177  points. 
Or,  O  =  14.9  picas. 

(Remember,  that  .9  does  not  mean  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pica;  it  means  nine  points.) 

If  the  optimum  line  length  is  14.9  picas  (the 
variation  among  different  body  types  will  be 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  points),  then  it  be¬ 
comes  even  more  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Louisville  Courier-J ourruU  chose  exactly  that 
column  width  for  its  recent  experiment  with 
a  6-column  format.  The  experimental  front 
page  is  reproduced  here. 

The  experiment  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Warren  Abrams  told  me  that  they 


received  over  a  thousand  letters  from  readers 
within  the  first  two  weeks.  They  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable.  Other  newspapers  and 
agencies  also  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
experiment. 

Once  the  optimum  has  been  established, 
minimum  and  maximum  line  lengths  can  also 
be  determined  by  formula: 

.Mn  =  O  —  25^/o 

Mx  =  0  ->r  50% 

Using  the  118-point  lea,  that  makes  the 
minimum  line  length  11.1  picas  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  22.1  picas. 

This  translates  into  one  of  Arnold’s  Ancient 
Axioms:  Don’t  set  body  type  narrower  than 
one  column  or  wider  "han  two! 

But  the  most  useful  axiom  is:  Figure  out 
your  own  optimum  line  length  and  then  give 
some  thought  as  to  whether  you  should  be 
aiming  at  a  6-column  format. 

Next  week  we’ll  look  at  the  problems  of 
advertising  that  might  arise  from  this  new 
format. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Is  this  the  newspaper 
of  1985? 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for  comment  may  be 
sent  directly  to:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  313  New- 
house  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210.  Please  include 
any  explanatory  data  concerning  the  pages 
you  submit. 
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WORLD’S  LEADING 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

MEDIUM 


1955  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1956 - LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1957 - LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1958 - LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1959 - LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1960  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1961  -  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
1962 -LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1963  *  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

1964  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


How  Many  Wins  Does  It  Take  to  Retire  The  Trophy? 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

If  they  gave  a  cup  for  world  leadership  in  newspaper 
advertising,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  would  have  won  it 
every  year  since  1955.  Last  year,  for  example.  The  Times 
published  more  than  93  million  lines  of  advertising— the 
largest  annual  volume  ever  published  — to  lead  the 
second-place  newspaper  by  more  than  25  million  lines. 

The  reason?  A  combination  of  factors.  The  Times 
reaches  western  America’s  largest  and  most  prosperous 
audience  —  currently  more  than  825,000  families  every 
weekday;  more  than  1,175,000  on  Sundays.  An  audience 
far  above  average  in  education,  occupation,  income.  An 
audience  which  responds  generously  to  worthwhile 
advertised  values  offered  in  a  known  and  trusted 
medium.  A  combination  like  that  adds  up  to  record- 
breaking  results  year  after  year. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Marai  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

SS  '56  57  58  59  60  '61  '62  '63  64 

Note:  2nd  place  not  held  by  same  newspaper  every  year 


Papers  Run  Pipeline 
To  ‘Affluent  Society’ 


Some  750  selected  weekly  and 
daily  suburban  newspapers  are 
being  put  together  to  form  what 
backers  call  “a  pipeline  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  affluent  society.” 

The  papers,  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  median  family  in¬ 
come  of  the  markets  .served,  will 
distribute  Dimeyittionn  In  Lhnng, 
a  new  monthly  gravure  supple¬ 
ment,  according  to  Elmer  \Vex- 
ler,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Wexler,  a  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  artist  and  graphic  de¬ 
signer,  is  working  through  of¬ 
fices  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Inc.,  404 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  ANR 
represents  7,200  newspapers  and 
holds  exclusive  advertising 
rights  to  Dimensions. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Wexler  has  operated  his 
own  studio  in  New  Yoi'k,  serv¬ 
ing  major  advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers,  including  such 
firms  as  Ford  and  Texaco.  He 
has  incorporated  Dimensions, 
has  capital  of  $500,000,  he  said, 
and  plans  no  public  offering. 

Target  Dale 

Warren  E.  Grieb,  ANR’s  ex¬ 


ecutive  vicepresident,  signed  a 
letter  to  publishers  that  was 
mailed  last  week  together  with 
contract  forms  and  a  sample  is¬ 
sue  of  the  proposed  publication. 
The  letter  stated  that  Septem¬ 
ber  was  the  target  date  for  the 
charter  issue. 

“Our  exhaustive  testing 
among  advertisers,  agencies  and 
publishers,”  the  letter  stated, 
“brought  affirmative  replies  to 
such  questions  as; 

“Is  there  a  need  for  such  a 
publication  in  the  Hometown 
newspaper  industry? 

“Would  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  accept  and  support 
it? 

“Would  it  lure  and  maintain 
reader  interest? 

“Would  Hometown  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  truly  benefit  from 
it  at  a  profit. 

“More  than  130  publishers, 
whose  markets  qualify  for  this 
profitable  venture,  have  already 
requested  exclusive  rights  in 
their  respective  communities,” 
the  letter  concluded. 

3  Million  Goal 

Circulation  is  planned  at 


Jjum  up  bi^  ^ 
JjLSJtinq  in  ^ 

ALTOONA 

.  ..mjokinq 
jmv  hstDhdbi 
suoudk  ipuvi! 


MUSIC  TO 
SELL  BY: 


RETAIL  SALES  Altoona  people  are  buying  MORE!  Will 

spend  a  record  $163  million  in  ’65. 
FOOO  SALES  Close  to  $40'million  in  food  sales 

this  year  .  .  .  $972  for  every  family! 

NATIONAL  LINAGE  Over  1,327,500  lines  in  '64,  up  14% 

in  1  year.  Must  pay  to  use  Altoona! 

Market  coverage  82.1%  •  Test  best  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 

Hltoona  SlRittot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


about  5,000,000,  Mr.  Wexler 
said.  The  supplement,  according 
to  plan,  will  never  run  more 
than  32  pages  or  less  than  16. 
Should  demand  prove  sufficient, 
the  publication  will  shift  to 
twice-a-month  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  monthly. 

The  advertising  rate  has  been 
set  at  $30,000  for  a  full-color 
page.  There  will  be  no  premium 
for  color,  Mr.  Wexler  said. 
Printing  will  be  at  the  Memphis 
plant  of  Alco  Grav’ure,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Wexler,  is 
equipped  with  a  new  method  for 
inserting  local  dealer  names  in 
national  ad  copy. 

The  contract  states  publishers 
of  the  papers  will  get  the  sup¬ 
plement  free,  and  in  addition 
will  be  paid  $1  for  each  full 
1,000  circulation  for  each  full 
page  of  advertising  in  Dimen¬ 
sions.  The  supplements  will  be 
delivered  free  to  the  nearest 
urban  center  to  the  distributing 
newspaper.  Only  cost  to  the 
publisher  will  be  for  transporta¬ 
tion  from  this  center  and  for 
.stuffing. 

“Prime  Ouulily  Market^.' 

An  ANR  study  on  “Prime 
Quality  Markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Their  Local  Newspa¬ 
pers”  provided  the  family  in¬ 
come  figures  on  the  different 
towns  selected.  Original  income 
dollars  were  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
1960  census,  and  then  adjusted 
by  a  “leveling”  procedure,  which 
:  ANR  explained  was  “designed 
to  assure  recognition  of  region¬ 
ally  important  quality  markets, 
located  in  areas  not  as  highly 
rated  nationally  —  and  to  avoid 
list  domination  by  secondarily 
important  quality  markets  in 
high  ranking  regions.” 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  is  listed  as 
Number  1,  with  a  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  of  $22,177.  It  is 
served  by  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer, 
a  weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
3,925.  This  paper’s  name  is  used 
on  the  sample  copy,  which  will 
be  used,  starting  May  1,  by  ANR 
salesmen  to  sell  space. 

The  Winnetka  (Ill.)  Weekly 
Talk  serv’es  the  second  ranking 
suburban  community,  which  has 
a  median  family  income  of  $20,- 
1  166.  A  daily  newspaper  on  the 
I  list  of  “prime  markets”  is  the 
I  Palm  Beach  Daily  News,  The 
median  family  in  Palm  Beach 
earns  $10,000.  The  Scottsdale 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Progress  covers  a 
market  with  a  family  median  of 
$7,703,  ranked  Number  469  on 
the  list. 

For  National  Advertiser 

In  the  sample  copy,  Mr.  Wex¬ 
ler  states  in  a  letter  from  the 
I  publisher,  that  Dimensions  is 
“designed  exclusively  to  offer 
I  the  national  advertiser  a  main- 
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Elmer  Wexler  (right)  and  Warren 
E.  Grieb  look  over  a  mock-up  of 
Dimension  in  Living. 


line  approach  to  the  truly  pros¬ 
perous  communities  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  .  .  . 

“National  adverti.sers  will  be 
offered  unique  benefits.  For  the 
first  time,  local  dealer  signatures 
may  be  changed  on  every  ad¬ 
vertising  page  —  for  each  .se¬ 
lected  newspaper  market.  Thus, 
Dimensions,  a  national  publica¬ 
tion,  becomes  a  truly'  loc-al,  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  vehicle,  lead¬ 
ing  to  direct  sales  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level.  It  reaffirms  the 
fact  that  all  sales  are  local.” 

The  .sample  issue  carries  arti¬ 
cles  on  interior  design,  travel, 
fashion,  architecture,  skiing, 
science,  and  food.  Harold  L. 
Dareff,  is  listed  as  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Mae  Hillman,  art 
editor  and  Sayi’e  Ross,  jnoduc- 
tion  manager. 

Miss  Hillman  is  Mrs.  Wexler. 
Both  are  graduates  in  different 
years  from  Pratt  Institute, 
where  they  studied  art.  Mr. 
Wexler,  47,  was  in  the  class  of 
1938.  He  began  his  career  with 
PM  in  New  York,  where  he 
created  a  comic  strip  called  “Vic 
Jordan,”  syndicated  by  Marshall 
Field. 

During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  a  combat  artist  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  His 
drawings  at  Okinawa,  Guadal¬ 
canal,  Bougainville  and  other 
battles  were  sent  back  to  Wash- 
ingfton  for  publication  in  news¬ 
papers  and  such  magazines  as 
Look  and  Life.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  he  started  his 
own  studio,  which  he  has  oper¬ 
ated  ever  since. 

• 

Free  School  Copies 

Milwaukee 

Free  delivery  of  nearly  1,600 
daily  copies  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  six  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  for  use  by  students 
who  do  not  have  newspapers 
available  in  their  homes  was 
announced  by  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  schools,  all  in  the 
city’s  “inner  core,”  will  receive 
815  Journals  and  775  Sentinels 
daily. 
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Advertising  man’s 
guide  to 

Boston  newspapers 


The  Globe 
370,269 

(Up  28,563) 


Herald-Traveler 

328,996 

(Down  37.440) 


The  Globe  is  the  only  growing  newspaper  in  Boston  —  and  is  now  enjoying 
one  of  the  greatest  circulation  gains  in  its  history.  Equally  important:  The 
Globe  has  more  readers  and  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other 
Boston  newspaper.  No  doubt  about  it,  The  Globe  is  the  paper  to  use  in 
Boston.  The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market 
Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


WE'RE 

7th 

IN  THE  U.SA 
BECAUSE  OF 
PROVEN  RESULTS 


I  8.  SV  P«n  1  T1««P 

y  ■■  o«f,f“Tr..s°-s««w 


Smart  advertisers  have  learned 
that  The  Hartford  Times’  strong 
concentration  of  91.2*/*  of  its 
total  circulation  is  distributed  in 
the  Hartford  Standard  Metr.'O- 
politan  Marketing  Area. 

Put  the  power  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  in  The  Ihurtford  Ttmes 
where  it  really  pays  off  I 

^f9XUvW 

Wimt6 

Mflinber:  Th«  Gannett  Group 
Represented  bi": 

GANNETT  AOVEBTISIMS  SALES.  INC. 
New  York  Boeton  Syracase  I%Uad«tphie 
Detroit  San  PrencisM  Chicago 


Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Subsidiaries  include  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co.,  (rated  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  l(i0,0()0  tons)  and  affili¬ 
ates  include  the  Oregon  and  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Eastern  Railroad  Co., 
and  the  ^lonarch  Steamship 
Coip. 

On  its  timherlands  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  209  operating  natural 
gas  wells.  The  con’oration  also 
owns  deposits  of  high  grade 
metallurgical  bituminous  coal. 

During  19(>4,  .sales  increased 
0.7' p  from  the  year  before  to 
$481  million  while  net  income 
io.se  2(5.8'  o  to  $.‘1(5.2  million. 

Robert  B.  Pamplin,  pi-esident, 
.said  the  comjiany  plans  to  in- 
crea.se  its  plywood  capacity  ap¬ 
proximately  40 '^r.  Chemical  ca- 
jiacity  will  be  increased  409c  to 
.■)0'5. 

He  e.stimated  sales  in  19(5,') 
would  go  to  $.5.‘10  million. 

♦  «  * 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  is 
our  largest  domestic  producer 
of  news|)rint  (45.'), 400  tons).  The 
company  owns  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land  in  the  Maine 
forests  and  it  draws  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  5  million  ad¬ 
ditional  acres.  This  total  repre- 
.sents,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sin¬ 
gle  block  of  timber  resenes  in 
the  I'.S. 

Great  Northern  also  ranks 
among  the  toj)  producers  of 
groundwood  specialty  printing 
papers  which  represent  some 
.‘10' 5  of  total  tonnage.  Coated 
papers  are  another  of  the  com- 
l)any’s  specialty  lines.  The  com¬ 
pany  continues  to  diversify  on  a 
broad  and  rai)idly  widening 
front. 

Net  income  for  1964  was  $4,- 
800,023. 

It  has  a  large  holding  in  the 
Great  .Southern  Land  and  Paper 
Co.,  which  began  commercial 
l)roduction  of  paper  in  1963.  A 
mill  at  Cedar  Springs,  Georgia, 
apart  from  containing  space  for 
newsprint  ))roduction,  produces 
a  material  used  to  make  corru¬ 
gated  shipping  containers. 

♦  ♦ 

.Another  big  domestic  paper 
producer  is  Southland  Paper 
Mills  Inc.  (265,000  tons  of  news- 
j)rint).  It  produces  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  kraft  and  other  paper 
pioducts,  owns  in  the  region  of 
370,000  acres  of  timberlands  in 
Eastern  Texas  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  mineral  rights.  Affiliated 
companies  include  the  Angelina 
&  Neeches  Rail  Road  (50*}^ 


grades  of  paper.  Publisht.  s  Pa¬ 
per  owns  96,500  acres  of  t'.  nber- 
lands  in  Oregon  as  well  a  lum¬ 
ber  mills. 

Times-Mirror  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Tinu  •,  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram  and  the  Orange  Coast 
(Calif.)  Daily  Pilot,  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  purchase  of  the  minority 
interest  in  Publisher’s  Paper 
held  by  the  De.seret  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Last  year  the  T-M  comimny’s 
newspaper  used  more  than  300,- 
000  tons  of  i)aper. 

Recently  it  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  Spaulding  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Newberg,  Ore.,  for  about 
$8,000,000.  The  acquisition  would 
include  an  unbleached  sulphite 
pulp  mill  and  34,500  acres  of 
timberland  in  northwest  Oregon. 
m  *  * 

Southwest  Forest  Industries 
Inc.,  has  a  rated  capacity  for 
newsprint  production  of  75,000 
tons,  but  it  has  strength  through 
a  variety  of  lumber  and  wood 
jiroducts.  A  long-term  contract 
with  the  Hearst  Corporation 
provides  for  sale  of  tw'o-thirds 
of  its  newsprint  output. 

Luml)er  products  produced, 
markete<l  mainly  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southwest,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  other  areas,  are  used 
for  furniture  making,  building, 
and  numerous  other  outdoor 
constructional  i)un)oses. 

The  company  owns  82  per 
cent  of  the  .Apache  Railway  Co., 
voting  securities,  extensi%’e  real 
estate  (this  includes  logging 
towns,  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  a 
department  store,  houses  and 
many  other  facilities),  oper¬ 
ates  a  power  plant,  and  includes 
among  its  subsidiaries  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Container  Corp„  and  the 
Wilson  Paper  Co.  Mills  are  in 
.Arizona  and  Texas. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  rated  capacity,  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures  put  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Ltd.  in  the  lead  among  Canadi¬ 
an  producers  with  capacity  for 
976,541  tons.  Last  year  this 
group  recorded  net  earnings  of 
$17,933,698,  an  increase  of  11% 
over  1963  and  a  new'  record  for 
the  company.  Production  of 
newsprint  advanced  to  a  total  of 
819,260  tons.  There  were  in¬ 
creases  also  in  specialty  papers, 
paperboard  and  building  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  group  comprises  eight 
main  companies  involved  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  forest  products.  Sub¬ 
sidiaries:  Abitibi  Navigation 

Co.,  Mattagami  Railroad  Co., 
and  Geomont  Explorations  Ltd. 


owned)  and  the  Angelina  Cas-  Abitibi  regards  newsprint  as 
ualty  Co.  a  “basic  and  important  product.” 

The  Publisher’s  Paper  Co.,  as  Paul  E.  Roberts,  president,  has 
the  name  suggests,  is  controlled  commented:  “We  wish  to  em- 
by  newspaper  interests.  Cur-  phasize,  that  although  our  pro- 
rently,  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  duction  and  marketing  have  ex- 
Los  Angeles,  owns  67.22%  of  panded  impressively  into  other 
the  comi)any  which  produces  40  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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Photo  by  Nikon  Fisheye  Lens 

The  photographers  of  Philadelphia 


Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


These  are  the  twenty  men  who 
bring  Philadelphians  the  vibrant 
story  of  Philadelphia  life,  reflected 
in  color  and  black  and  white  images, 
in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

This  is  the  photographic  staff  of 
The  Bulletin  and  the  cameras  they 
use. 

These  photographers  demonstrate 
their  skill,  ingenuity  and  understand¬ 
ing  daily  behind  the  lens  and  in  the 
darkroom.  Their  combined  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  totals  almost  five 
centuries. 


Their  equipment  ranges  from  35 
mm  single  lens  reflexes  and  range 
finders  which  take  negatives  not 
much  bigger  than  your  thumbnail 
...  to  The  Bulletin’s  Machine  Gun 
C’ameras  which  take  sports  action 
sequences  at  a  rate  of  ten  pictures 
a  second. 

The  man  seated  on  the  stool  in 
the  center  is  James  .Saragino,  who 
invented  the  Machine  Gun  Camera, 
a  unique  instrument  which  shoots 
an  average  of  5000  different  con¬ 
secutive  pictures  during  a  football 
game.  Philadelphians  never  miss  the 


key  plays  .  .  .  they  see  them  in  the 
sports  pages  of  The  Bulletin. 

Pictures  arc  important  to  Phila¬ 
delphians.  That’s  why  The  Bulletin 
publishes  more  than  10,000  local  pic¬ 
tures  a  year,  pictures  that  show  the 
ever-changing  face  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs. 

Readers  see  themselves  clearly  in 
The  Bulletin,  the  family  newspaper 
that  is  Philadelphia  in  tone,  spirit, 
expression,  character — and  pictures. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  be^in  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper  Member:  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Newsprint 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


forest  products,  newsprint  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  due  share  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  our  most  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  marketplace  even 
though  our  expansion  is  cur¬ 
rently  into  other  product  lines.” 
«  *  * 


With  a  rated  capacity  of  915,- 
378  tons,  MacMillan,  Bloedel  & 
Powell  River  Ltd.,  is  deeply 
committed  to  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  but  through  its  own  opera¬ 
tions  and  those  of  subsidiaries, 
the  company  is  one  of  the  most 
diversified  with  a  wide  range  of 
pulp,  paper  and  luml)er  prod¬ 
ucts,  building  materials  and  con¬ 
verted  products.  Timberlands 
owned  or  controlled  total  some 
2,540,000  acres  largely  on  the 
mainland  coast,  Vancouver 
Island  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  British  Columbia. 

Lumber  and  shingles  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  proportion  of 
sales.  But  newsprint  comes  a 
close  second  in  percentage  of 
total  volume. 

The  company  talks  in  terms 
of  a  $90  million  program  to 
build  more  pulp  and  paper  ca¬ 
pacity  in  British  Columbia. 

This  plan  calls  for  addition  of 


a  newsprint  machine  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  160,000  tons  a  year, 
an  expansion  of  wood  pulp  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  by  175,000  tons 
a  year,  and  construction  of  a 
deep-sea  wharf. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marching  closely  behind  Mac- 
Millan-Bloedel  is  Canada’s  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corp.,  with  a 
rated  capacity  for  880,399  tons 
of  newsprint.  Held  under  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  tenure,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  approximately  three- 
quarter  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Ontario. 

Apart  from  newsprint,  prod¬ 
ucts  include  kraft  paper,  pulp, 
board  and  wrappers.  Addition¬ 
ally,  explorations  are  being 
made  for  oil  and  gas. 

Consolidated  also  produces 
and  markets  high-priced  enamel 
printing  papers. 

A  range  of  eight  subsidiaries 
includes  the  Anticosti  Shipping 
Co.,  which  owns  and  operates 
barges;  Consolidated  Paper 
(Africa)  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  (Bahamas)  Ltd. 

The  company  is  committed  to 
a  diversification  program  which 
is  expected  to  cost  more  than 
$125  million,  resulting  in  a 
les.sening  of  the  concem’s  de¬ 
pendency  on  newsprint  sales  for 
its  main  source  of  revenue. 

During  1964,  Consolidated  and 
.subsidiary  companies,  earned 


AFASTGROWINeMARKn... 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


Circulation,  spendable  income  and  re¬ 
tail  sales  are  growing  so  fast  in  Metro 
Hagerstown  that  market  statisticians 
can’t  keep  pacel 

SALES  MANAGEMENT  had 
estimated  $115,230,000  in  retail  sales 
for  us  in  1963  while  the  Census 
of  Business  just  released  shows  record 
sales  of  $129,659,000. 

Our  circulation  was  up  1,515  last  year 
and  now  is  nearing  a  new  high  of 
36,000.  This  means  that  just  about 
everybody  (all  101,000  of  us)  reads 
the  Herald  and  Mail. 

And  spendable  income  —  up  10% 
to  $216,000,000. 

To  keep  pace,  we  now  offer  in-register 
and  Hi-Fi  preprints  plus  foil 
R.O.P.  color. 


HERALD 


THt: 


Mail. 


Represented  by  Jenn  A  Kelley 


$16,398,816  as  compared  with 
$15,985,903  in  1963. 

«  *  « 

Price  Brothers  &  Co.  Ltd.,  a 
powerful  and  widely  diversified 
group,  has  a  rated  capacity  for 
836,398  tons  of  newsprint.  Prod¬ 
uct  percentages  are  approxi¬ 
mately:  new.sprint  75%,  con¬ 
verted  and  resale  products  10%, 
paperboard  5%,  kraft  paper 
5%,  lumber  4%,  and  sulphite 
pulp  1%. 

Through  Anglo  -  Newfound¬ 
land  Development  Company 
(Price  has  a  99%  holding)  there 
is  heavy  involvement  in  mineral 
properties  and  hydroelectric 
l)ower.  Anglo  -  Newfoundland’s 
$18,000,000  expansion  plan  at 
Grand  Falls,  Nfld.,  includes  a 
newsprint  machine  which  will 
produce  400  tons  per  day,  and 
new  groundwood  pulping  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Another  of  the  many  Price 
subsidiaries  is  Gaspesia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  Ltd.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  newsprint,  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp,  a 
company  in  which  the  New 
York  Times  also  has  a  holding. 

Through  J.  C.  Wilson  Ltd., 
Price  Brothers  is  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  .specialty 
wrapping  and  bags  made  from 
film,  glassine,  parchment  and 
waxed  paper  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  complete  range  of 
grocery,  millinery,  bread,  shoe, 
hardware,  bottle  and  i)otato 
bags. 

Other  .subsidiaries  include: 
Kenogami  Land  Co.  Ltd.,  Jon- 
quiere  Pulp  Co.,  and  interests 
in  base  metal  mines  operated 
jointly  with  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.  on  a  partner¬ 
ship  basis. 

In  1964  Price  Brothers 
achieved  net  earnings  of  $12,- 
741,000,  as  against  .$8,623,000  in 
196.3. 

ik  ♦ 

Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical  Co. 
controls  the  Domtar  Newsprint 
Ltd.  group  which  in  turn  com¬ 
prises  three  St.  Lawrence  Corp., 
Ltd.,  companies  and  the  Donna- 
cona  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  Group  ca- 
l)acity  is  556,629  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually. 

Dominion  'Tar’s  chairman,  E. 
P.  Taylor,  also  is  president  of 
the  Argus  Corporation  Ltd.,  a 
Canadian  industrial  investment 
company  which  places  funds  in 
enterprises  which  show  proba¬ 
bility  of  growth  and  expansion. 

Other  .subsidiaries  of  Domtar 
include  Brompton  Lands  Ltd., 
which  owns  towmsite  develop¬ 
ments  at  Red  Rock,  Ont.,  Hinde 
&  Dauch  Ltd.,  which  makes  fi¬ 
bre  boxes,  corrugated  paper 
products  and  paper  board  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical 
Co.,  produces  building  materials 
(21%  of  sales),  chemicals 
(17%)  and  pulp  and  paper 
(62%).  The  company  operates 


61  plants,  20  pulp  and  )aper 
mills,  4  salt  refineries,  1  rock 
salt  mine  and  9  quarries  and 
mines  in  Canada  and  3  plants  in 
England. 

Through  the  Howard  .Smith 
Division,  Domtar  is  res)ionsi- 
ble  for  the  manufacture  anfl 
sale  of  writing  and  printing  pa¬ 
pers,  blueprint  papers,  cigarette 
paper  and  bank  note  pa|)er. 

*  * 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  tV-  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  Ltd.  has  developed  a 
rated  capacity  for  newsprint 
production  of  303,335  tons.  The 
company  through  subsidiaiies 
produces  a  wide  range  of  paper 
products,  chemicals  and  other 
lines.  Its  parent  is  the  Reed  Pa¬ 
per  group  of  England  which 
holds  about  86%  of  the  stock. 
Last  year  the  company  took 
over  the  .4cme-Molson  group, 
making  a  variety  of  paper  prod¬ 
ucts. 

.4  very  sizable  slice  of  the 
company’s  business  is  outside 
of  newsprint  production. 

♦  ♦  * 

Minne.sota  &  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  recently  taken  over  by  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  operates 
paper,  pulp  and  sawmills,  power 
plants  and  other  industrial  proj¬ 
ects  at  Fort  Frances  and  Ken- 
ora,  Ont.,  and  at  other  locations. 
The  group  has  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  298,113  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  It  also  has  extensive  fa¬ 
cilities  for  producing  insulite 
building  products.  Subsidiaries 
include:  International  Bridge  & 
Terminal  Co.,  Rainy  River  Im¬ 
provement  Company  and  the 
Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western 
Railway  Co, 

♦  )k  >k 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd., 
owns  pulp  and  paper  mills  at 
Fort  William,  Ont.  Newsprint 
production  is  rated  at  368,676 
tons.  For  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31  net  income  was  $5,047,008  as 
compared  with  $4,672,324. 

*  ♦  * 

.lames  .Maclaren  Co.  Ltd., 
owns  and  operates  newsprint 
and  groundwood  mills  in  Que¬ 
bec.  Under  lease,  the  company 
has  2,000  .square  miles  of  tim- 
berland.  Newsprint  capacity  is 
rated  at  126,588  tons.  Through 
the  Maclaren  -  Quebec  Power 
Company,  it  is  involved  in  hy¬ 
dro-electric  development  at  Duf- 
ferien  Falls,  Buckingham.  A 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  is  the 
Lievre  Valley  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  Maclaren-Power  company 
also  has  significant  contracts 
with  James  Maclaren  Co.  and 
with  Ontario  Hydro. 

«  «  >)> 

Donohue  Brothers  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ate  from  Clermont,  Que.,  where 
they  have  newsprint  capacity 
for  an  annual  114,884  tons. 


{Continued  on  page  36) 
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METRO-PHOEIMIX  —  DYNAMIC  MARKET  ON  ITS  WAY  UP 


Thrae  milts  away  from  downtown  Photnix  a  ntw  forest  of  high-rise  buildings  dots  the  scenic  skyline. 
In  this  area  a  dozen  skyscrapers  have  risen  to  comprise  one  of  the  most  modern  business,  financial 
and  apartment  centers  In  America.  Tallest  of  the  new  high-rise  buildings  In  the  area  Is  the  27-story 
First  Federal  Savings  Building  with  Its  glass  sky  lift  and  luxurious  rooftop  restaurant.Thls  new  building, 
with  neighboring  Mayer  Central  Building,  1100-car  parking  garage,  and  an  extensive  array  of  ground 
floor  shops,  forms  the  new  Mayer  Central  Plaza  Complex.  This  new  complex  helps  complement 
Phoenix'  "new  look”  as  one  of  the  nation’s  great  metropolitan  cities. 


. . .  and  Obviously 
A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET! 

High-rise  construction  is  only  one  positive 
barometer  of  the  dynamic  growth  of  this  near- 
million-people  market  where  nearly  600  of 
every  Arizona  retail  dollar  is  spent. 

And,  with  24  radio  and  five  television  stations 
in  the  metro  area  .  .  .  OBVIOUSLY  the  best 
coverage-buy  in  Metro-Phoenix  is  The  Republic 
and  The  Gazette  .  .  .  daily  reaching  4  out  of 

5  households  ^  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smlth  Co. 

Get  the  full  Phoenix-Story  from  them  today. 


\Netvsprint 


ALL  TIME 


AT 

THE  DAILY 
OKLAHOMAN 

AND  THE 

OKLAHOMA 
CITY  TIMES 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE 

UP  12% 

Advertising  lineage  rose  to 
more  than  40  million  lines 
this  past  year  —  the  big¬ 
gest  year  in  history. 

CIRCULATION 

UP  5,245 


DAILY  306.778* 
SUNDAY  289,023* 

Up  7,056  for  past  12  months 
*ABC  Audit  Report  for  12 
months  Endinq  September  30, 
1964. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Reptesented  by  Koiz  Agency 


(Continued  from  pai/e  34) 

Ground  wood  pulp  is  also  pro¬ 
duced.  A  preliminarj'  report  for 
the  year  to  Dec.  31  showed  a 
net  income  of  $1,560,914  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,431,088  for  the 
1963  period. 

«  *  * 

Papermakers  say  publishers 
don’t  realize  that  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing  point  of  view  paper  is 
a  high  cost  industry  in  which  an 
investment  of  approximately 
$100,000  is  required  to  create  a 
ton  of  daily  capacity. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  paper  companies  which  are 
drawing  Mutual  funds  invest¬ 
ment  are  those  that  are  highly 
diversified  in  output. 

According  to  the  Investment 
Company  Institute,  Mutual 
funds  have  $494,919,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  securities  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  manufacture  paper 
and  paper  products. 

International  Paper  was  the 
most  widely-held  security  in 
this  category  with  44  funds 
holding  $109,574,000  worth.  St. 
Regis  was  second  with  35  funds 
holding  $41,616,000  and  Union 
Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp.  third 
with  28  funds  holding  $27,304,- 
000. 


Fair  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

What  about  statement from 
the  victim  of  a  crime? 

“It  depends  what  statements 
he  makes,”  the  reporter  con¬ 
tended.  “If  he  describes  the 
crime,  fine.  What  the  robbers 
were  wearing.  Whether  they 
were  polite  or  nasty.  But  no 
statements  about  the  suspects 
should  be  published.” 

What  about  statefnents  from 
the  defendant? 

“There  is  a  dangerous  tend¬ 
ency  to  try  to  balance  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  taking  statements  from 
both  the  district  attorney  and 
the  defense  lawyer,”  Mr.  Az- 
zara  said.  “But  we  are  not  do¬ 
ing  any  good  by  printing  both 
sides.  I  don’t  think  new’spapers 
should  try  a  case  in  print.” 

How  much  of  a  defendant's 
background  should  be  printed  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest? 

“None,”  Mr.  Azzara  said.  “At 
least  not  until  a  jury  is  .selected. 
The  press  shouldn’t  have  more 
freedom  than  the  system  itself. 

“Of  course,  ‘  the  fact  a  man 
is  an  ex-con  is  already  public 
record.  I  don’t  know  how  a 


newspaper  can  hide  this.  It  may 
prejudice  the  case  and  this  is 
unfortunate  but  probably  un¬ 
avoidable.” 

What  about  statements  from 
arresting  officers? 

“In  ordinary  crimes,  these 
statements  shouldn’t  l>e  used  at 
all,”  Mr.  .Azzara  said.  “In  a 
crime  such  as  murder,  such 
statements  should  be  used  — 
publishing  the  facts  that  war¬ 
rant  printing  and  no  more.” 

Arid  stateinents  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  or  from 
the  defense? 

“In  no  instance  should  a 
newspaper  print  such  .statements 
in  advance  of  their  admission 
in  court,”  Mr.  Azzara  insisted. 
“The  obvious  problem  would  be 
in  .selecting  a  jury  after  a  news¬ 
paper  printed  an  alleged  con¬ 
fession.  In  such  instances,  I  lean 
toward  the  British  system  which 
means  it  has  to  be  court  record 
fir.st  l)efore  it  gets  printed. 

“Of  course,  they  will  always 
be  exceptions.  Suppose  a  Prime 
Minister  is  murdered?  Could  the 
press  possibly  wait  until  things 
l)ecome  court  record  to  publish 
such  a  story?  What  it  comes 
down  to,  I  guess,  is  how  much 
the  printing  of  new's  serves  the 
public’s  interest.  This  is  basic 
to  any  news  story. 

.Story  Guidelines 

“The  Advance  has  certain 
guidelines.  We  don’t  print  names 
of  offenders  under  16  years  of 
age.  On  lesser  crimes,  we  just 
print  the  facts  —  about  as  much 
as  we  can  print  short  of  not 
printing  anything.  Joe  Jones,  of 
mch-and-such-an-address,  was 
arrested  at  8  a.m.,  yesterday 
and  charged  with  driving  while 
intoxicated  and  speeding  on  the 
Expressway. 

“The  ultimate  answer  may  be 
not  to  print  anything  like  this. 
Is  it  really  such  important 
news? 

“The  big  dailies  seldom  print 
such  news.  But  the  problem  of 
a  defendant  comes  up  everyday 
in  a  community  the  size  of 
Staten  Island.  Even  if  the  story 
is  worth  only  a  few  paragraphs, 
the  public  here  sees  it,  knows 
about  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
is  arrested  here  and  people  who 
know  him  sometimes  hear  about 
it  before  it  even  gets  into  the 
paper.  If  we  don’t  use  the  storj’ 
and  the  man  is  acquitted,  we  can 
make  it  worse  for  him. 

“We  don’t  print  the  arrest 
story  on  a  morals  charge.  Many 
times,  things  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  first  appear 
to  be.  If  the  man  is  indicted  or 
found  guilty,  then  we  print  it.” 


Hut  u'hat  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know  about  this  kind  of 
menace? 

“What  actually  is  mea’ t  by 
the  public’s  right  to  know?  Mr. 
.Azzara  asked.  “Does  it  iiiean 
what’s  going  on  in  government? 

“Does  it  mean  the  public’s 
right  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
job  the  police  are  doing?  Can  a 
newspaper  do  this  without  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  into  the 
police  force?  When  the  newspa¬ 
per  prints  that  an  officer  made 
an  arrest  does  this  mean  the 
l)olice  are  doing  a  good  or  bad 
job? 

“The  new'spaper  has  a  right 
to  leport  injustices,  to  protect 
a  man’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  to 
make  it  possible  for  citizens  to 
function  in  a  democracy. 

“But  the  menace  in  the  com¬ 
munity  —  isn’t  this  primarily  a 
police  problem?  And  a  parental 
problem  —  telling  children  to 
stay  away  from  strangers?  How 
far  can  a  newspaper  be  expected 
to  go  to  extend  its  responsibility 
to  protect  the  public’s  right  to 
know?” 

What  if  a  public  official  is 
accused  of  a  crime? 

“Here,”  Mr.  Azzara  .said,  “the 
public  has  a  right  to  know.  Here, 
you  need  more  of  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  case.  This  is  where 
the  public’s  right  to  know  is 
greatly  affected. 

“I’m  personally  in  favor  of  a 
system  that  would  make  the 
mention  of  crime  in  the  news¬ 
paper  start  at  the  point  where 
court  proceedings  begin.  Then, 
no  more  than  the  details.” 

*  «  « 

THE  DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 

The  Richmond  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office  was  some¬ 
where  down  the  other  end  of 
a  long  corridor  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  County  Courthouse  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Grand  Jury  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  same  floor.  A  gate 
and  a  clerk  blocked  the  way 
down  the  hall.  A  sign  read: 
STOP 

and  state  authorization 
before  entering. 

.Vo  admittance. 

John  M.  Braisted  Jr.,  58,  a 
native  of  Staten  Island,  is  in 
his  10th  year  as  public  prose¬ 
cutor.  He’s  been  practicing  law 
since  1932.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorneys  Association,  and 
a  former  state  senator. 

“The  press  has  a  right  to 
make  a  full  report  on  an  ar¬ 
rest,”  he  said  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  “As  long  as  the 
reporter  makes  no  indication  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  per¬ 
son  arrested,  the  reporter  has 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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200,000  families  are  friends  of  ours  and  will  soon  be  yours 
if  you  tell  them  how  good  your  product  is! 


Westchester  and  Rockland  retailers  have  found  that 
the  readers  of  our  10  lively  dailies  are  wonderful 
prospects  for  the  merchandise  they  see  advertised  in 
these  newspapers. 

When  a  national  advertiser  tells  our  readers  about 
his  product  in  these  10  dailies,  retailers  are  smart 


enough  to  stock  the  brand  and  sell  it.  We  make  sure  that 
the  retailers  get  the  message  quickly.  Our  merchandising 
men  work  with  your  brokers  and  supplement  those 
contacts  with  product  promotion  material  to  retailers. 

Get  YOUR  advertising  schedules  going  in  this  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  $5  million  daily  retail  sales  market! 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Mamaroneck 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle 


DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


1.  ENGINEERING 

2.  EXPERIENCE 

3.  RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT 

4.  SERVICE 

5.  PERFORMANCE 

6.  DEPENDABILITY 


Before  you  invest  in  any  new  press  Consider  Goss  experience.  There  is  in  automatic  electronic  controls  for 

you  want  assurance  of  its  perform-  no  substitute  for  graphic  arts  experi-  the  reel  room.  These  and  many  more 

ance  and  dependability.  Obviously,  ence— and  at  Goss  it  covers  every  innovations  will  provide  you  with  finer 

these  two  areas  are  mandatory  con-  phase  of  publishing  production,  every  reproduction,  higher  operating  speeds, 

siderations.  Not  so  obvious,  however,  conceivable  printing  problem.  and  full  range  color.  Your  assurance 

are  four  other  areas  that  warrant  Consider  Goss  research  and  develop-  of  maximum  performance, 

equal  consideration:  engineering,  ex-  ment.  Through  the  broadest  R&D  Consider  Goss  dependability.  Day 

perience,  research  and  development,  program  in  the  industry,  Goss  has  after  day,  year  after  year,  over  long 

and  servicing.  brought  increased  earnings  and  im-  runs  and  at  high  speeds,  Goss  presses 

These  six  areas  constitute  the  “total  proved  quality  to  publishers.  perform  superbly.  You  can  depend 

product”  of  your  investment.  And  it  Consider  Goss  service.  We  know  you  on  Goss  presses  to  make  your  invest- 

is  in  each  of  these  areas  where  Goss  can’t  beat  Goss  quality.  But  should  ment  an  economical  one. 

offers  you  significant  value.  service  be  needed,  we're  ready  to  as-  Remember  the  "total  product”  when 

Consider  Goss  engineering.  One  out  sist  you  "round-the-clock."  you  consider  a  new  press.  Remem- 

of  every  seven  Goss  men  is  a  top-  Consider  Goss  performance.  Over  the  ber,  too,  that  only  Goss  offers  you  a 

flight  engineer.  Working  with  master  years  Goss  has  introduced  such  new  complete  line  of  letterpress  (stereo 

machinists  in  modern  plant  facilities,  developments  as  tension  plate  lock-  or  wrap-around),  web  offset  and  roto- 

these  engineers  combine  skill  and  in-  up,  colortrol,  up-to-date  inking  sys-  gravure  presses.  For  full  information, 

ventiveness  to  produce  uncompro-  terns  and  the  widest  variety  of  color  just  write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601 

mising  excellence  in  every  Goss  press.  arrangements ...  and  now  the  newest  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


THE  GOES  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Fair  Trial 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

an  absolute  right  to  report  the 
arrest.  The  First  Amendment 
is  basic  and  fundamental. 

“But  on  the  other  side  is  the 
right  of  a  defendant  to  a  fair 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  The 
press  has  to  keep  these  two 
rights  in  proper  balance.” 

Wliat  about  quoting  an  ar¬ 
resting  officer?  Or  the  victim  of 
a  crime? 

“I  have  no  objection  to  a  re¬ 
porter  getting  what  informa¬ 
tion  he  can  from  a  police  offi¬ 
cer,”  he  replied.  “This  is  the 
basic  belief  that  the  press  is 
protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“But  attached  to  this  right  is 
the  obligation,  the  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  reporter  and 
his  exercise  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“A  house  is  burglarized,  a 
store  is  robbed.  The  reporter 
goes  to  the  owner  for  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  placed  on  the  reporter 
and  the  newspaper  itself  in  re¬ 
porting  this  correctly.  A  re- 
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DISCOUNT 


Remarkable 

ROCKFORD 

ILLINOIS 
Do  your  selling  job 
more  effectively  in 
Remarkable  Rockford 
through  quantity  and 
continuity . . .  and  take 
advantage  of  the  volume 
linoge  discounts. 
Discounts  range  from 
17%  for  7,000  lines  to 
25%  for  100,000  lines 
or  more  to  be  used 
in  one  year. 
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porter  has  a  right  to  get  any 
statement  he  wants  within  the 
area  of  his  responsibility.  But 
he  never  has  the  right  in  such 
a  story  to  say  he  believes  the 
defendant  is  innocent  or  guilty.” 

about  publishing  con¬ 
fessions  or  statements  about  a 
defendant’s  criminal  record? 

“We  give  out  no  pre-trial  con- 
fe.ssions  here,”  Mr.  Braisted 
said.  “We  have  a  right  to  say 
the  defendant  made  a  statement, 
but  no  right  to  say  he  confessed. 
The  prosecution  should  never 
do  this. 

“In  my  judgment,  if  a  news¬ 
paper  prints  anything  like  a 
full  confession  obtained  from 
the  prosecution,  it  is  wrong.  By 
doing  so,  the  newspaper  sows 
in  the  public’s  mind  the  assump¬ 
tion  the  defendant  is  guilty.  And 
it’s  also  wrong  for  a  reporter 
to  quote  a  complaining  witness 
who  says  the  D.A.  is  cockeyed  or 
there  is  a  trumped-up  charge 
against  the  defendant.  Report¬ 
ers  must  exercise  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  a  reasonable  degree.” 

U’/(at  about  press  coverage 
of  arraignments? 

“Any  part  of  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  public  courtroom 
can  be  reported  fairly  by  the 
■  press,”  Mr.  Braisted  said.  “But 
I  I  would  recommend  more  train¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter  if  he  is  to 
cover  the  courts.  A  reporter 
shouldn’t  slant  the  quantity  of 
testimony  to  either  side.  Say 
the  prosecution  and  defense  both 
call  an  equal  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  press  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  influence  the  public  if  it 
presented  90  percent  of  the 
prosecution’s  case  and  only  10 
percent  of  the  defense  case.” 

What  about  newspapers  con¬ 
ducting  investigations? 

“A  newspaper  has  a  perfect 
j  right  to  investigate  a  crime  and 
j  uncover  any  evidence  of  crimi¬ 
nality  or  innocence,”  Mr. 


NEWS-JODM  PIPERS 

Single  Rate  Plan 

Only  single-rate,  whole-state 
marketin  U.S.A.  Economical 
for  national  advertisers— all 
rates  local. 

For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


Braisted  answered.  “It  should 
turn  over  anything  it  uncovers 
to  the  district  attorney.” 

*  «  « 

LEGAL  AID  LAWYER 

John  J.  Quinn  stood  outside 
a  courtroom  in  the  Criminal 
Court  Building. 

Mr.  Quinn,  42,  is  a  Legal 
.4  id  Society  lawyer  who  was 
educated  at  Wagner  College  and 
New  York  University  Law 
School.  He  indicated  he  was 
talking  as  an  individual  and 
not  for  Legal  .4  id. 

“We  get  many  of  the  smaller 
crimes  in  Criminal  Court,”  he 
.said.  “Assaults,  petty  larceny. 
People  here  do  read  about  them. 

“In  an  arrest,  I  feel  the  press 
■should  print  only  the  facts  — 
that  the  man  was  arrested  and 
for  what  crime.” 

What  if  he’s  a  public  official 
or  identified  in  the  public  eye? 

“I  don’t  think  he  should  be 
identified  in  the  story  as  such,” 
Mr.  Quinn  answered.  “A  school 
principal  or  public  official  is 
arrested,  the  identification  tends 
to  form  public  opinion.  The  man, 
guilty  or  not,  is  immediately 
hurt.  It’s  extremely  harmful  to 
his  reputation. 

“People  are  arrested  for 
crimes  they  don’t  commit.  But 
the  public  never  catches  up  with 
the  acquittal  or  dismissal.  Peo¬ 
ple  merely  assume  the  man  is 
guilty.” 

But  where  does  the  public  in¬ 
terest  lie  when  the  man  ar¬ 
rested  is  a  public  official? 

“The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  if  public  officials  are  dis¬ 
honest,”  Mr.  Quinn  said.  “And 
the  right  to  know  if  the  police 
are  doing  their  job.  The  ac¬ 
cused  has  rights,  too.  And  if 
he’s  wrongly  damaged,  he’ll 
never  be  able  to  hold  public 
office  in  the  future.” 

Oash  of  Rights 

Mr.  Quinn  saw  two  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  clashing  head-on: 
the  public’s  right  to  know 
against  a  man’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  “I  think  the  second  is  the 
greater  right,”  he  said,  “It  is 
I  the  right  to  life  and  liberty 
;  without  facing  the  prejudices 
j  caused  by  the  untrampled  ef- 
!  forts  of  the  press.  I’m  more  for 
I  the  English  system  where  the 
I  right  to  print  comes  after  the 
I  facts  are  court  record.” 

Mr.  Quinn  said  he  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  newspapers  who  al¬ 
ways  claim  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  “Newspapers,”  he  said, 
“are  big  business,  highly  com¬ 
petitive.  Reporters  are  rewarded 
for  their  zeal  and  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  satisfy  a  demanding  edi¬ 


tor,  they  may  take  steps  arm¬ 
ful  to  an  individual’s  r  it  to 
a  fair  trial.” 

What  about  printing  p  rious 
convictions  or  arrests? 

“They  .shouldn’t  be  )):  t  of 
the  story,”  Mr.  Quinn  sain  “The 
[leojile  cannot  introduce  i  de¬ 
fendant’s  previous  recoid  in 
court.  Why  should  a  new  oaper 
be  allowed  to  do  it?” 

.1)1(1  statements  from  li  e  ar¬ 
resting  officer  or  the  Instrict 
Attorney’s  office? 

“Same  thing  as  previous  con¬ 
victions,”  Mr.  Quinn  replied. 

Mr.  Quinn  added  that  there 
were  existing  restraints. 

“The  district  attorney  is  re¬ 
strained  by  the  canons  of  ethics. 
And  he’s  responsible  to  the  court 
which  admitted  him  to  practice. 

“A  policeman  may  he  re¬ 
strained  by  his  superiors.” 

ir/i«(  about  statements  from 
victims  of  crimes? 

“That’s  a  real  dilemma,”  Mr. 
Quinn  said.  “I  think  the  press 
should  voluntarily  exercise  re¬ 
straint  in  interviewing  victims 
—  again,  so  as  not  to  deprive  a 
defendant  of  a  fair  trial.” 

And  interviewing  defendants? 

“I  feel  that’s  also  improper,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Quinn  argued  that  when 
a  man  was  arraigned  for  a 
crime,  the  press  should  merely 
print  that  he  was  arraigneil, 
when  it  took  place,  why  it  took 
place  and  what  action  was  taken 
by  the  court.  “The  defendant 
shouldn’t  be  described  in  in¬ 
flammatory  terms  such  as  sullen 
or  burly,” 

What  about  newspapers  pro¬ 
ducing  evidence  which  freed  in¬ 
nocent  men? 

“Of  course  that’s  true,”  Mr. 
Quinn  said.  “But  weigh  those 
cases  against  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  sent  to  jail  wrongly  be¬ 
cause  of  inflamed  public  opinion. 

“If  a  newspaper  is  doing  such 
an  investigation  to  protect  the 
innocent,  ok.  If  the  newspaper 
is  doing  it  to  sell  newspapers, 
that’s  another  story.  Or  am  I 
being  too  altruistic?” 

He  added  that  newspapers 
with  such  evidence  should  turn 
it  over  to  the  district  attorney 
“whose  job  it  is  to  prosecute 
the  guilty  and  protect  the  in¬ 
nocent.” 

Wrong  Address 

An  E&P  story  March  27  con¬ 
cerning  Springffield  Gravure 
Corporation’s  development  of 
“Short  Run  Gravure”  mistaken¬ 
ly  bore  a  Springfield,  Ill.,  date¬ 
line.  Sprin^eld  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration  is  located  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 
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Florida  Publishing  Company  this  year  observes  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  The  Florida  Times-Union.  Birthdays  are  a  time  of  celebration 
. . .  recollection  and  reappraisal. 

A  newspaper's  first  job  is  to  inform  the  public  through  accurate, 
impartial  reporting.This  principal  is  basic  tofreedom.To  democracy. 
But,  the  modern  newspaper  must  also  accept  a  commitment  to 
community  service. 

We  believe  the  quality  of  public  service  can  be  found  in  our  recent 
activities,  and  future  plans.  Sponsorship  of  the  Greater  Jacksonville 
Open  Golf  Tournament  was  an  expression  of  our  interest  in  the 
community.  Our  new  building,  now  under  construction,  is  an 
expression  of  belief  in  Jacksonville  and  its  potential. 

We  intend  to  continue  a  policy  of  appraisal  and  improvement  We 
intend  to  work  for  the  continual  progress  of  our  profession  and 
the  community  we  serve.  Our  second  century  begins  with  renewed 
acceptance  of  responsibility  to  our  readers  and  the  demands  of  a 
free  press. 
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BEGINNING  OUR  SECOND  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 
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Northern  Californio's 
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♦Son  Jose  NEWS  Ad  Linage  UP  142.1% 

During  1964,  the  San  Jose  News  ran  35,618,063  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of 
5,137,187  lines  or  16.9%  climaxing  a  ten  year  growth  pattern  that  has  in¬ 
creased  ad  linage  by  142.1%  .  The  San  Jose  News  led  all  6-day  evening  news¬ 
papers  In  the  nation  in  linage  gain  during  1964. 

^San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  Ad  Linage  UP  136.2% 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  ran  46,302,494  lines  of  advertising  in  1964,  an 
increase  of  6,657,531  lines  or  16.8%  over  the  previous  year  bringing  tl^  10 
year  gain  to  a  whopping  136.2%.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  showed  the 
second  largest  gain  oj  the  nation's  1-day  papers  during  1964. 

RETAIL  SALES  UP  163.5% 

Keeping  pace  with  the  BIG  UP-Swing  in  Metro  San  Jose,  Census  of  Business 
for  1963  pegs  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  at  $1,224,816,000,  an  increase  of 
163.5%’  during  a  10  year  period. 

POPULATION  UP  119.1% 

.  .  .  and  to  prove  Metro  San  Jose  is  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
markets,  California  Department  of  Finance  figures  report  Santa  Clara  Coun¬ 
ty’s  1964  population  at  853,500  —  a  10  year  gain  of  119.1%. 


Source:  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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IN  METRO 

SAN  JOSE! 


(Santa  Clara  County) 


and  in  1965 s  first  2  months, . 

San  Jose  NEWS  FIRST  in  the  Nation 

in  total  advertising  linage  for  6-day  evening  papers 


Newspaper 
SAN  JOSE  NEWS 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Detroit  News 
Phoenix  Gazette 


Linage 

5,316,413 

5,298,099 

5,169,960 

5,150,295 

5,116,872 


Son  Jose  MERCURY  Fifth  in  the  Nation 

in  total  advertising  linage  for  6-day  morning  papers 


Newspaper 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
SAN  JOSE  MERCURY 


Linage 

8,387,082 

7,523,082 

6,691,957 

5,548,274 

5,260,464 


San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  Eleventh 

among  the  nation’s  7-day  papers  with  a  two 
month’s  total  advertising  linage  of  7,225,452. 
This  is  863,391  more  lines  than  the  second 
leading  7-day  paper  in  Northern  California. 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 

“nd  news 


REPRfSlNTEO  SATlONAiir  Bt 
Saeyer -ferguson  Walker  Company 
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Inside  Story 

(Continued  from  pane  17) 


Some  other  astronomical  fig¬ 
ures  are: 

The  largest  Sunday  edition 
consisted  of  566  pages  and  180 
pages  for  the  largest  daily  edi¬ 
tion.  (Both  figures  are  exclusive 
of  suburban  pages.) 

It  took  a  record  amount  of 
27,645  tons  of  newsprint  and 
805,405  pounds  of  ink  to  print 
the  December  papers. 

If  reeled  off  in  a  page-wide 
ribbon,  the  newsprint  used  by 
the  Times  last  year  would 
stretch  more  than  7%  million 
miles — enough  to  make  more 
than  14  round  trips  to  the  moon. 

If  the  pages  published  by  the 
Times  last  year  were  laid  out 
side  by  side,  they  would  blanket 
1.1  million  acres  of  ground,  an 
area  four  times  the  size  of  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  • 
Communique 

That  old  adage,  “Count  your 
pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take 
care  of  themselves,”  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
employes. 

As  reported  in  their  staff 
paper.  Communique,  the  nickels 
and  dimes  that  the  employes 
dropped  into  the  various  vending 
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machines  around  the  company 
came  back  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a  month’s  payment  of  their 
major  medical  insurance. 

*  *  « 

(kjpley  Press 

The  Surges  brothers — all  eight 
of  them — can  be  proud  of  their 
delivery  record.  For  21  years 
there  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Surges  family  ready  to  deliver 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
and  their  record  is  unblemished 
— no  complaints. 

Another  interesting  figure  re¬ 
ported  in  Copley  Press,  staff 
publication  for  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  is  400  percent  in  50 
years,  which  means  that  the  five 
Copley  papers  that  are  Charter 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  have  grown  400  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  combined  circulation  of 
the  five  papers  in  1914  was  67,- 
127;  in  1964,  263,823. 

*  *  * 

Tile  Gossipe.r 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telc- 
yrum  and  Evening  Gazette 
Santa  fund  went  far  over  its 
goal  this  past  Christmas,  em¬ 
ployes  learned  through  their 
paper,  the  Gossiper. 

Asking  for  $6,000,  Santa  had 
received  almost  $9,000  by  Dec. 
23  with  more  contributions  on 
the  way.  Gifts  were  distribute<l 
to  needy  children. 

WTAG,  Telegram  and  Gazette 
radio  station,  also  distributed 
about  $4,500  worth  of  gifts. 

*  *  • 

Tlie  Headliner 

Those  groans  and  ouches  you 
heard  a  few  months  ago  could 
have  come  from  Georgia.  In  its 
annual  “keep-well”  campaign, 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  inoculated  302  employes 
with  free  Asian  Flu  .shots  last 
December. 

Also  in  the  .safety  department, 
the  J  and  C  was  the  winner  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  safety 
award  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  award  for  safe  driving 
and  courteous  and  accurate  de¬ 


livery,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Headliner,  staff  paper,  A 
total  of  230  fleets  operated  8,025 
vehicles  and  traveled  220,575,000 
vehicle  miles  with  a  frequency 
rate  of  12.99  accidents  per  1 
million  vehicle  miles. 

*  *  « 

Hume  Edition 

When  you  pair  eight  women 
with  eight  telephones  there’s 
bound  to  be  a  lot  of  talking.  But 
these  particular  eight  women, 
switchboard  operators  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
don’t  do  the  talking.  They  han¬ 
dle  the  1,500,000  phonecalls  made 
each  year  by  employes. 

There  are  4,000  local  calls  and 
200  long  distance  calls  handled 
through  the  switchboard  each 
day. 

A  sobering  thought  is  the  rise 
of  group  insurance  claims  at  the 
Star  and  News  as  reported  in 
Home  Edition,  staff  publication. 

An  increase  of  $35,463.18 
brings  the  total  to  $239,827.58 
to  employes  in  1964.  Also  there 
was  a  record  number  of  claims 
processed — 1,864  as  opposed  to 
1,562  the  year  before. 

*  *  « 

The  Little  Journal 

The  Milwaukee.  Journal  and 
Sentinel  chalked  up  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  gains  for  1964.  The 
Journal’s  combined  daily  and 
Sunday  total  of  55  million  lines 
represented  a  3%  million  line 
gain  over  1963  and  a  new  record 
high. 

Another  record  figure  reported 
in  the  Little  Journal,  staff  pub¬ 
lication,  was  the  106  page,  eight 
section  Christmas  day  Sentinel. 
It  was  the  biggest  in  the  127- 
year  history  of  the  paper,  rep¬ 
resenting  184,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  37,000  lines 
over  1963. 

*  *  * 

NeHM-Juurnulug 
For  two  months  when  the 
Neu's-Joumalog,  staff  paper  for 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  was  changing  its  name 
from  What’s  New,  the  masthead 


carried,  in  small  type,  th(  .lame 
Whatsitsname. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  re  .'".med 
News-Journalog  still  get  ;  re¬ 
leases  from  the  U.S.  'rr('..sury 
Department  savings  bond  uivi- 
sion  addressed  to  Editor,  Vv  iiats- 
itsname. 

What’s  the  most  common  ame 
around  the  News-Journal?  ''nith 
and  Wilson  are  tied  at  six  ach, 
but  if  you  count  the  Morning 
News’  syndicated  Earl  W  Ison, 
Wilson  comes  out  the  winner. 
The  most  common  first  name  of 
news  and  editorial  employes  is 
Tom;  there  are  eight,  including 
a  Thomasine. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  News-News 

According  to  the  News-N*  ws, 
staff  publication,  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  newspaper  in 
Western  New  York  to  run 
SpectaColor  supplementary  to 
its  ROP  color. 

Another  first:  WBEN,  the 
newspaper’s  radio  station,  has 
completed  its  fall-out  shelter  in¬ 
stallation  at  its  studios  and  is 
now  the  first  fully-equipped 
emergency  broadcasting  station 
in  Western  New  York.  It  .suc¬ 
ceeds  the  old  Conelrad  plan. 

*  «  * 

News-Pi  X 

“The  New  York  News  has 
reached  another  milestone  in  its 
history”  reports  News-Pix,  staff 
publication.  During  1964  the 
News  published  in  excess  of 
42,700,000  lines  of  total  adver¬ 
tising.  This  is  about  2'*^  million 
lines  more  than  the  previous 
high  of  1960. 

Another  record  number  was 
the  amount  of  money  contributed 
to  the  Sally  Joy  Brown 
Christmas  Fund — $18,264.11.  In 
human  terms,  the  project 
brought  cheer  in  the  form  of 
presents  to  about  20,000  children 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

*  *  * 

News  Tower  News  I^eller 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  readers  . 
are  asking  a  lot  of  questions.  * 
Inquiries  almost  doubled  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  in  the  News 
Tower  News  Letter,  staff  paper. 

Along  with  asking  a  lot  of 
questions,  the  readers  seem  to  be 
seeking  ways  to  worry  less:  the 
feature  with  the  biggest  gain 
in  inquiries  was  “Worry  Clinic”. 
That  goes  hand  in  glove  with 
the  feature  that  had  the  most 
responses,  “Why  Grow  Old.” 

*  «  • 

On  the  Call  and  Record 

On  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  talk  isn’t  cheap. 

According  to  a  report  in  On 
the  Call  and  Record,  staff  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  Record  and  Pat- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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bleedings  with  a  puff  ball,  and  major  one  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Exodus.  Where  today  psychiatrists  grope  in  the  dark  at  $2S  an 
hour,  my  grandmother  knew  how  to  cure  the  deranged  mind.  Stop 
sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  she’d  say.  Rattler  or  copperhead  bite  she  cured 
with  a  fifth  of  corn  liquor,  and  a  three  inch  section  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  snake.  The  poor  old  soul.  1  can  see  her  now,  going 
upon  her  appointed  caUs,  leaving  sunshine  and  health  and  medicare 
wherever  she  went.  The  piece  of  snake  she  would  put  on  the  wound;  the 
corn  liquor  she  would  drink  herself,  (^ce  1  remember  she  was  called 
over  on  Cruppemeck  to  treat  Tobe  McCaUister  for  St.  Anthony’s  Fire. 
She  took  along  her  black  cat  blood,  a  sure  fire  cure  for  St.  Anthony’s  Fire, 
and  she  hastened  on  her  way.  It  wasn’t  long  until  she  was  back.  She  put 
the  jug  of  black  cat  blood  down.  1  saw  it  had  been  untouched.  ‘Did  a 
bird  fly  in  or  did  a  picture  fall?’  1  asked  her.  She  told  me  the  picture 
fell.  And  1  think  today  how  much  money  would  be  left  for  a  man's 
loved  ones  if  the  medical  profession  had  the  heart  that  my  old  grand¬ 
mother  had.  She  knew  when  a  man  was  going  to  die;  she  could  tell  it 
because  a  bird  would  fly  in,  or  a  picture  would  fall  from  the  wall,  or 
the  patient  would  pick  at  the  bed  clothes.  She’d  just  pack  up  her  stuff 
and  come  home  when  she  got  the  word.  Her  critics  us^  to  say  that  her 
sudden  depttrture  killed  them.  But  that  was  just  superstition.  I  can  see 
her  yet.  I  can  hear  her  saying,  ‘My  mission  is  among  the  living.’  O  that 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLYBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 
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Overhead  and  Troagh 

Jampot  Conveyors 

Deliver  Copy,  Photos,  Cuts  and  Proofs 
Quickly,  Quietly  to  All  Departments  —  24Iwiim 


In  today’s  fast-paced  newspaper  operation, 
the  JAMPOL  Sandwich  Copy  and  Proof 
Conveyor  plays  a  vital,  round-the-clock 
role  in  expediting  materials  throughout 
Editorial,  Advertising,  Dispatch,  Compos¬ 
ing  and  Proofreading  departments. 

Simple  and  functional,  this  powered 
conveyor  consists  of  aluminum  channels 
through  which  plastic  belts  ride  on  hard¬ 
wood  runners  at  speeds  up  to  300  feet  per 
minute. 

It  moves  between  floors  and  around  cor¬ 
ners,  operating  (juietly  overhead  to  reduce 
personnel  traffic  and  distraction  and  to 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  space. 

JAMPOL  Trough  Conveyors  (right)  pro¬ 
vide  silent,  streamlined  distribution  of 
copy  to  proofreaders.  Single  or  multiple 
channel  systems  can  lie  installed  to  handle 
any  proofreading  load  .  .  .  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  in  either  direction,  includ¬ 
ing  turns. 

These  units  can  also  be  used  in  classified 
departments  to  expedite  advertising  forms. 


■ft'  distrihiif'  .  ’ 


Overhead  Cut  aid  Mat  Conveyors 

JAMPOL  Cut  and  Mat  Conveyors  (left)  are  used  within  the  composing 
room,  and  from  advertising  to  dispatch,  and  from  dispatdi  to  composing. 
Cars  travel  at  200  feet  per  minute,  driven  by  a  gear  head  motor  pulling 
a  plastic  belt  affixed  to  cars.  Motor  can  be  located  at  either  end  of  trade; 
cars  are  stopped  by  a  limit  switch  found  at  both  ends,  as  is  a  starter  button. 

Alumimun  cars,  available  with  m  without  covers,  ride  quietly  on  nylon 
wheels  equipped  with  ball  bearings.  Cars  have  a  50-lb.  capadty  and 
measure  x  24";  size  may  vary  vdth  application. 

JAMPOL  Cut  and  Mat  Conveymrs  can  save  time  and  make  dispatch 
operations  more  efficient,  and  will  also  permit 
a  more  flexible  layout  of  departments. 


Corporation 
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employes  are  contributing  to  the 
population  boom:  Times-0- 
Gram,  staff  paper,  reports  that 
45  babies,  26  girls  and  19  boys, 
were  bom  to  Times  employes 
during  1964. 

Tbe  1965  Mid-Winter  Travel 
sections  are  the  biggest  ever, 
carrying  more  than  6,000  adver¬ 
tising  lines  and  running  more 
than  6  pages  more  than  the 
previous  year. 

And  the  Sunday  circulation 
was  at  an  all-time  high  at  160,- 
000  with  more  than  4,000  copies 
in  January  1965  than  1964. 


Inside  Story 
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erson  (N.  J.)  Call,  the  tele¬ 
phone  bill  for  September  was 
$6,167.33. 

This  figure  represents  31,806 
calls  during  the  month  which 
averages  out  to  1,060  calls  a  day. 
Assuming  that  each  call  lasted 
about  three  minutes,  the  amount 
of  time  adds  up  to  approximately 
2,000  hours  a  day. 

For  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
l)er  the  circulation  department 
reported  that  the  Record  hit  an 
all  time  deliver^’  high  of  137,011. 
This  surpassed  the  previous  high 
of  136,348  reached  during  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  strike 
March  1962. 


OPINIONATED — Among  those  present  at  an  invitational  conference 
for  editorial  writers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  were:  Left  to  right — 
Gene  S.  Graham,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Martin  J.  Gagie,  Danville 
Commercial-News;  Edward  Lindsay,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers;  Prof. 
Jay  W.  Jensen,  U  of  I  Department  of  Journalism;  and  Harry  Home- 
wood,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


The  Trib 

The  Chicago  Tribune  employes 
enjoyed  looking  back  to  1964  as 
the  year  in  which  they  broke  all 
advertising  linage  records.  New 
all-time  highs  for  the  117-year- 
old  paper  were  set  in  total  and 
As  many  as  20  people  are  retail  display  adv'ertising.  The 
listed  by  the  Slug,  staff  publica-  Tribune  published  in  1964  over 
tion  for  the  Montreal  Star,  to  61,500,000  agate  lines  of  total 
have  a  hand  in  putting  a  two  advertising — equivalent  to  24,- 
paragraph  item  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  article,  titled  “Where 
Credit  is  Due”,  ironically  failed 
to  give  credit  to  the  staffer  who 
wrote  the  article  and  the  artist 
who  sketched  it.  Credit  was 
given  in  the  next  issue. 


president  of  The  Washington 
Post  Company,  gave  at  her 
Georgetown  home  on  January  7 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  McNair.  Diplo¬ 
mats,  government  officials,  social 
leaders,  editors  and  fellow  re¬ 
porters  wished  her  w'ell  during 
an  occasion  of  nostalgic  good 
feeling. 

Marie  McNair  will  continue 
to  live  in  Washington,  where 
she  has  spent  the  past  35  years 
as  a  society  editor  and  column¬ 
ist,  most  of  that  time  on  the 
Post.  She  may  write  her  mem¬ 
oirs,  based  on  her  memories 
which  span  the  administrations 
of  eight  Presidents,  from  Hard¬ 
ing  to  LBJ. 

Mrs.  McNair’s  father  was 
William  P.  Spurgeon,  who  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Post 
for  several  years  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1919.  Her  uncle, 
John  J.  Spurgeon,  then  became 
Post  managing  editor. 


What's  Going  On 
WImVs  Going  On,  staff  paper 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  published  a  back-stage  view 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  circula- 
500  full  pages.  tion  effort. 

Another  record  was  set  in  the  Interestingly,  telephone  soli- 
circulation  department.  Nine  of  citation  alone  accounts  for  ap- 
the  circulators  garnered  the  proximately  70,000  sales  per 
maximum  of  6,000  safety  points  year  or  about  110,000  daily  or 
(worth  $60.00  in  merchandise)  Sunday  circulation  units.  To 
which  means  that  each  man  achieve  this  the  phone  solicitors 
drove  on  at  least  200  days  in  make  close  to  two  million  con- 
each  year  beginning  with  1953  tacts  yearly, 
and  had  no  chargeable  accidents.  *  •  * 

: V-;- Shop  Tulk 

,  From  the  Dean  of  the  Diplo- 

^  matic  Corps,  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassador  Guillermo  Sevilla- 
■  Sacasa  to  the  “Hostess  with  the 

Mostess,”  Perle  Mesta,  everyone 
• Tf.'y '  »•  V-*:^  agreed  that : 

'  .Vv-'-.;.;.  V;-:^ “Marie  McNair  looks  too 

young  to  retire.” 

But  as  of  January  1,  Mrs. 

:  McNair  wound  up  her  news- 

*  j;/  '7.  -  paper  career  and  ended  her 

Town  Topics  Column  in  the  For 
j  and  About  Women  Section  of 

the  Washington  Post. 

■ '  Some  200  friends  came  by  per-  the  Ac 

•  *' .iB  '  sonally  to  tell  Mrs.  McNair  says  Lo 

good-bye  at  an  evening  reception  employe 
which  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Graham,  Bloomini 
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Ready  to  Wear? 

DAYIand  !s  ready  to  buy! 
Proof:  New  London  Ap¬ 
parel  sales  average  $689, 
highest  of  any  city  in  the 
State.*  If  you're  ready  to 
sell,  use  THE  DAY's  90% 
City  Zone  coverage  now. 
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I  have  a  Kipling- er  report,  Rudyard.  The 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  ranks  first  in 
total  advertising  among  evening  newspapers, 
and  the  independent  ranks  second  among 
morning  newspapers  in  the  nation’s  second 
largest  market  .  .  .  for  the  5th  consecutive 
year.  And  that's  no  Jumbo  Mumbo. 


^  So  big  it  would  be  the  largest  Metropolitan  Area  in  37  states.  ‘3>aS?P 

Independent,  Press-Telegram  §  The  News 


Inside  Story  ^  years  of  service,  ted 

(Contimied  from  pasje  46)  * 

when  the  powers-that-be  feather 

toprether  to  discuss  all  the  im-  :j 

portant  thinprs  that  happened 
last  year  and  decide  what  im- 
portant  thinprs  will  happen  next  r  v 

year.  C  /  /')  / 

Of  course,  to  make  such  deci- 

sions  it’s  necessary  to  have  r' 

records,  charts,  prraphs,  renorts  J. — ■ 

and  estimates.  This  is  when  the 
Accountinpr  Department  really 
shines.  Naturally  a  ^reat  deal 
of  clairvoyant  skill  is  required 

and  occasionally  a  crystal  ball  is  \  i  4 

called  in  to  assist  but  there’s 

nothinp:  Accountinpr  likes  better  /'"jSSk 

than  to  estimate  just  how  much 
money  will  be  in  the  bank  next 

Home  Edition 

Every  department  at  some 

time  or  other  has  to  deal  with  C-|ck-B*-|-C3 

hot-heads  whose  fiery  complaints  MJ V  O  ViXL  IS 
almost  blister  the  paint  on  the  ^ 

office  walls.  This  past  month  the  \¥7if'|*  1\ 

Personnel  Department  at  the  ^  lUl 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and 

Province  prot  a  real  sample  of  Dallas,  Texas 

the  opposite  type.  Publisher  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey 

The  complainant  said  he  had  celebrated  his  50th  year  with 


Dealey  Starts  51  st  Year 
With  Dallas  Morning  News 


Province  prot  a  real  sample  of  Dallas,  Texas  from  10,000  to  38,000  tons  a 

the  opposite  type.  Publisher  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  year. 

The  complainant  said  he  had  celebrated  his  50th  year  with  Mr.  Dealey  helped  establish 
been  a  Province  carrier  in  the  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  a  new  Texas  industry  —  news- 
Cranbrook-Kimberly  area  in  April  1.  print  production.  The  Southland 

1949.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  the  fhe  son  of  a  newspaperman,  Paper  Mills  in  Lufkin,  in  East 
District  Advisor,  whose  name  he  the  late  George  Bannerman  Texas,  was  the  first  modern 
had  forprotten.  The  reason:  he  Dealey,  Ted  Dealey  began  his  newsprint  plant  west  of  the  Mis- 
figrured  he  had  won  a  wristwatch  career  with  the  News  as  a  sec-  sissippi. 
in  a  carrier  subscription  contest  retary  to  C.  Lombardi,  its  presi-  ,  ni.-i  i 

and  he  had  never  received  it.  dent.  He  then  advanced  to  re-  Master  of  Philosophy 

Now,  16  years  later,  he  had  porter,  staff  correspondent.  Sun-  a.  monumental  home  was  built 
decided  he  should  do  something  day  editor  and  editorial  writer,  for  the  News  in  1949  and 
about  it.  He  was  turned  over  to  assistant  to  the  publisher,  vice-  WFAA  radio  and  television 
the  Circulation  department  to  president,  president  and  pub-  joined  the  News  complex  in  1960 
discuss  this  item  from  the  cob-  lisher.  His  son,  Joseph  M.  fo  form  what  is  known  as  Com- 
webbed  past.  Dealey,  is  president  now.  munications  Center. 

•  Ted  Dealey  became  president  Mr.  Dealey  recalls  his  student 

Daily  Resuilie8  News  in  1940  and  the  days  at  the  University  of  Texas 

'  "  paper’s  circulation  since  then  where  he  won  a  bachelor  degree 
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•  Ted  Dealey  became  president  Mr.  Dealey  recalls  his  student 

Daily  Resuilie8  News  in  1940  and  the  days  at  the  University  of  Texas 

'  "  paper’s  circulation  since  then  where  he  won  a  bachelor  degree 

onut  down  for  a  week,  the  has  increased  from  106,000  to  in  three  instead  of  four  years 
Minneapolis  Daily  American  re-  235,265  daily  and  from  115,000  and  nlaved  end  on  the  Lonehorn 
sumed  publication  April  5  after  to  259,210  on  Sunday.  Annual  ^ootbalHeams  of  1911  an3  1912 
a  committee  of  150  provided  new  advertising  linage  has  increased  He  went  from  UT  to  Hai-vard 
funds,  according  to  Francis  R.  from  13  to  36  million  and  news-  where  he  earned  a  master’s  de- 


Daily  Resuiiien 


McGovern,  publisher. 


advertising  linag^  has  increased  He  went  from  UT  to  Hai-vard 
from  13  to  36  million  and  news-  where  he  earned  a  master’s  de¬ 
print  con.sumption  has  soared  g,.ee  in  the  School  of  Philosophy 

_ in  one  year  before  returning  to 

the  News  to  accept  his  father’s 
offer  to  become  secretary  to  Mr. 
Lombardi. 

Ted  Dealey  had  become  a  staff 
writer  by  the  time  the  News 

Written  with  oharaoter  •  •  •  punched  its  crusade  against  the 

Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  early 

oommtenofi  flolor  crusading  zeal  car- 

•  •  •  lA/Al/iT*  j.jgd  over  into  his  executive  days. 

In  the  1930s  and  early  1940s 
Dallas  County  Courthouse 
MU  rffwYlVUywC  was  rocked  by  scandal.  Now  an 

.  executive,  Ted  Dealey  urged  his 

il  ■  MMM&I  editorial  and  news  departments 

BIILLH  I  iW  to  expose  the  corruption.  A  re¬ 

sulting  editorial  campaign,  de¬ 
spite  threats  of  blackmail  and 
•  death  to  News’  staffers,  helped 

to  crush  the  tainted  factions  at 
the  polls. 


-  As  a  civic  leader,  Mr.  Dealey 

»y  BILL  MtcuNAHAN  seiwed  as  president  of  the  Dallas 
Zoolo^cal  Society  from  its  l>e- 
•  ginning  in  1955  to  1960,  and  v.  as 

’  a  major  force  in  transfonr.lng 
'  the  Dallas  Zoo  from  a  medi.icre 
'  ■  collection  of  cages  to  one  of 

America’s  best  zoos. 

He  personally  led  the  1957 
k  fund  drive  which  netted  $225,- 

000  for  the  zoo.  And  in  1961  he 
^  donated  his  library  of  2,000  out- 

■  doors  books  to  the  zoo. 

Breeder  of  Dogs 

‘j<  To  celebrate  his  50th  anni- 

I#,  ,r  ^|lj|  versary  with  the  News,  Mr. 
■w  T7Z"'I'.U  =lli  Dealey,  now  72,  spent  April  1 
■'*7*  li]'-  pretty  much  as  usual  —  he  put 

,  ■  ji'S  fi  ^  office. 

t-r  i  :•  ^  ■  He  usually  arrives  at  the  side 

/il  door  of  the  building  in  a  1953 
white  Oldsmobile  sedan  driven 
by  Pete  Brown,  who  has  a  night 
job  at  the  paper.  Invariably  Mr. 
Dealey’s  companion  on  the  ride 
'  is  Teddy,  11-year-old  miniature 
black  poodle. 

ear  National  honors  have  come  to 

Mr.  Dealey  as  a  breeder  of  Aire- 
1^r  dales  and  Welsh  terriers. 

[  He  has  owned  many  pet  dogs, 

^  and  is  negrotiating  now  for  a 

)  38,000  tons  a  schipperke — a  rare  breed  in  this 
country.  Schippei’kes  were  orig- 
helped  establish  inally  used  as  watchdogs  on 
idustry  —  news-  boats  in  the  Netherlands  and 
0.  The  Southland  Belgium. 

Lufkin,  in  East  Fishing  and  hunting  have 
le  first  modern  been  lifelong  loves.  For  more 
;  west  of  the  Mis-  than  50  years,  Ted  Dealey  has 
hunted  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Philosophy  He  has  bagged  Dali  sheep, 

il  home  was  built  ^^^ose,  mountain  caribou  and 
s  in  1949  and  grizzly;  white-tailed  deer  and 
and  television  javelinas  in  Texas,  antelope  and 
s  cor^plex  rSeO  mule  deer  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
s  known  as  Com-  '  ^^0  and  Wyoming. 

On  SIX  trips  to  Mexico,  he 

ecalls  his  student  bunted  the  rare  mountain  sheep 
iversity  of  Texas  m  the  Sonora  desert  as  well  as 
1  bachelor  degree  ^^'^ck  bear  and  mountain  lion, 
id  of  four  years  A  favorite  trophy  is  a  wapiti 
on  the  Longhorn  a  46-inch  spread, 

of  1911  and  1912.  Ted  Dealey  once  tried  to  plant 

UT  to  Haiwarii  m  the  Carmen  Mountains  of 
a  master’s  He-  Mexico,  where  he  often  hunted. 
(Xil  of  Philosophy  Several  truckloads  of  elk  were 
fare  retiimincr  tn  taken  to  the  mountains,  but  the 
.cept  his  father’s  war  years  came.  And  without 
!  secretary  to  Mr.  protection,  the  elk  apparently 
fell  prey  to  other  wild  beasts, 
lad  become  a  staff  Ted  Dealey  has  fished  from 
time  the  News  Canada  to  Mexico, 
usade  against  the  He  spends  long  weekends  now 
in  in  the  early  his  new  country  home  at  the 
usading  zeal  car-  Koon  Kreek  Hunting  and  Fish- 
lis  executive  days,  mg  Club  south  of  Athens, 
and  early  1940s  • 

,unty  Courthouse  Franklin  in  PR 
scandal.  Now  an 

Dealey  urged  his  Warren  Franklin  has  joined 
lews  departments  The  Rumrill  Company  Inc.  as 
corruption.  A  re-  public  relations  account  repre- 
al  campaign,  de-  sentative.  He  was  a  United  Press 
of  blackmail  and  International  correspondent  for 
>’  staffers,  helped  15  years,  and  also  served  as 
linted  factions  at  bureau  chief  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  in  Scandinavia. 
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Master  of  Philosophy 


How  can  a 
new  Ludlow 
call  for  less 
cash  than  a 
used  one? 


You  can  get  $3400  or  more  in  tax 
depreciation  on  your  new  Ludlow.  For 
example,  if  you  use  the  sum  of  the  years 
digits  method  of  tax  depreciation,  you 
could  get  a  $2,000  bonus  depreciation  . . . 
and  a  $1454.54  first  year  regular  depre¬ 
ciation,  on  an  average  Ludlow  installation. 
What’s  more,  you  also  get  a  7%  invest¬ 
ment  credit  which  is  a  cash  deduction 
from  whatever  you  owe  in  income  tax. 
What  you  save  in  taxes  is  always  more 
than  the  low  down  payment  alone.  Your 
Ludlow  representative  can  show  you  how 
this  works. 

How  much  can  you  really  “save”  on  a 
used  Ludlow?  If  you  should  buy  a  used 
Ludlow  the  repairs  and  additions  can  cost 
you  up  to  50%  or  more  of  what  you 
“saved”.  For  instance,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  want  different  type  fonts,  or  addi¬ 
tional  setting  sticks,  spaces,  quads  ...  or 
new  parts  to  put  the  machine  in  proper 
working  condition.  So  why  not  get  equip¬ 
ment  that  works  rightfrom  the  beginning? 


Do  this  -  before  you  buy  a  used  Ludlowi 

Send  us  your  name  on  the  coupon  below. 
Let  us  explain  how  our  new  “Package 
Plan”  can  give  you  a  new  Ludlow  sys¬ 
tem...  machine,  matrix  cabinet,  7  sticks, 
cleaner  kit,  accessories,  and  9  complete 
fonts  with  superior  figures,  grocery  logo¬ 
types  and  all  —  for  as  little  as  $30  a  week 
if  you  qualify. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  25 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  •  Chicago,  III.  60614 

Please  send  complete  information 
about  Ludlow’s  new  “Package  Plan”. 


EASY!  Now  you  can  install  a  complete 
new  Ludlow  system  for  less  than  $500 
down  and  pay  only  $30  a  week! 

Remember  —  there’s  no  guarantee  on  a 
used  Ludlow... you  may  be  buying  some¬ 
one  else’s  headaches  in  an  older  used 
machine.  Each  new  Ludlow  is  guaranteed 
for  one  full  year— against  defects  in  work¬ 
manship  and  on  all  parts.  And  you  get  a 
professional  factory  installation  plus  hav¬ 
ing  your  people  trained  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price. 


Company. 


Address. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


A  press  service 
for  you 


at  the  Travelers 
World’s  Fair 
Pavilion 


If  you  plan  to  cover  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  we’ll 
be  happy  to  arrange  interviews  and  preferential  tours 
of  exhibits.  We’ll  also  provide  working  space  and 
basic  equipment. 

If  you  don’t  plan  on-the-spot  coverage,  we’ll  still  be 
ready  to  help  at  your  request. 

For  example,  we  could  send  you  a  photo  or  story 
when  a  special  group  from  your  community  visits  The 
Travelers  exhibit,  "The  Triumph  of  Man." 

For  information  call  collect  or  write  to  Robert  F.  Lord, 
Public  Information  Department,  The  Travelers,  1  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone:  area  code 
203-277-2636. 


0 

The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 


Officials’  Releases 
Privileged?  Yes,  No 

By  .Alliert  Wooilruflf  Gray 


When  a  trial  court  in  Texas 
;  held  that  a  story  in  the  U valde 
Leader  News,  headed,  “Stolen 
Car  Found  in  Sabinal,”  was 
libelous,  the  publisher  appealed. 
But  the  Texas  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  judgment.  (385 
S.W.2d  473) 

On  the  front  page  the  Leader- 
News  had  reported:  “Clarence 
Large,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Uvalde 
County,  reported  that  a  stolen 
1959  Cadillac  was  discovered  on 
the  Jack  Griffin  ranch,  five  miles 
northeast  of  Sabinal,  Saturday, 
October  5.  ...  It  appeared  that 
the  car  had  been  stolen  and  that 
I  a  warrant  for  C.  H.  ‘Curley’ 
Hunter,  of  Corpus  Christ!  had 
been  issued  in  connection  with 
I  the  theft.” 

I  The  appellate  court  said : 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
publication  of  a  charge  of  vio¬ 
lating  a  criminal  statute  be  made 
in  the  technical  manner  like 
what  might  be  required  of  an 
indictment.  It  is  sufficient  on 
reading  the  article  that  an 
ordinary  person  would  draw  a 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
I  complaining  party  was  charged 
!  with  a  violation  of  some  criminal 
I  law.  .  .  . 

“We  hold  that  the  subject 
article  does  impute  to  Hunter 
the  commission  of  a  crime  for 
which  punishment  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  jail  or  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  may  be  imposed  and  is 
therefore  libelous  in  itself. 

.Actual  Damages 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
actual  damages  where  the  words 
used  are  libelous  in  themselves. 
The  law  presumes  actual  dam- 
I  ages.  This  publisher  even  though 
!  he  may  have  been  innocent  and 
made  a  mistake  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  is  nevertheless  liable  in 
actual  damages.  .  .  .” 

“The  publisher,”  said  the 
court,  “contends  that  this  was  a 
!  matter  of  public  concern,  pub- 
i  lished  for  general  information 
and  that  so  long  as  the  report 
was  an  accurate  statement 
I  furnished  by  a  public  official 
I  there  should  be  no  liability  re- 
I  gardless  of  whether  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  official  are  true  or 
!  false. 

“We  recognize  that  there  is 
involved  a  fundamental  conflict 
I  between  two  competing  interests, 
I  one  the  interest  of  an  individual 


and  his  right  to  remain  undam¬ 
aged  in  his  reputation  in  tlie 
community  as  a  result  of  any 
libelous  statements  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  him,  and  the  other,  the 
fundamental  principle  involved 
with  the  other  competing  inter¬ 
est,  the  right  of  a  free  press  to 
carry  on  its  business  in  an 
ordinary  fashion  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  and  to  disseminate  tlie 
news  and  to  publish  and  circu¬ 
late  that  news  without  fear  or 
restraint  so  far  as  reporting 
accurately,  fearlessly  and  com¬ 
pletely. 

“However  a  false  statement 
of  fact  concerning  an  individual 
even  if  made  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
munication  from  a  public  official, 
is  not  privileged  as  a  fair  com¬ 
ment  upon  matters  of  public 
concern.” 

*  *  * 

A  Different  Decision 

Application  was  recently  made 
for  the  dismissal  of  an  action 
brought  against  the  publisher  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
News  and  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  for  an  alleged  libel  contained 
in  a  press  release  from  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue.  This  reported  that  IRS  had 
seized  the  assets  of  Clifton 
Stanley  Short  Jr.,  to  satisfy 
delinquent  income  taxes  aggre¬ 
gating  $52,000,  whereas  the  de¬ 
linquent  taxpayer  whose  assets 
had  been  seized  was  Clifton 
Stanley  Short  Sr.  A  retraction 
was  published  by  Morning  News 
three  days  after  the  publication 
and  by  the  Evening  Journal  two 
weeks  later.  (205  Atl.2d  6) 

The  plaintiff  maintained  that 
the  publisher  was  strictly  liable 
as  the  press  release  was  not  a 
privileged  executive  communica¬ 
tion  since  the  subject  of  the 
press  release  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Director  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  for  that  state  and, 
secondly,  that  this  Director  was 
not  an  official  of  sufficiently  high 
rank  for  the  privilege  to  apply. 

The  court  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  dismissal,  saying: 
“As  a  general  rule  one  is  strictly 
liable  for  any  defamatory  matter 
he  publishes,  whether  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  good  faith  or  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  honest  mistake  and  such 
factors  as  good  faith,  extreme 
care  or  honest  mistake  serve 
only  to  mitigate  damages. 

“However  a  number  of  excep- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Wherever  you  see  good,  clean,  sharp  newspaper  printing  in  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States,  chances  are  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  in  that  paper’s  stereotyping  department. 
This,  however,  is  expected  of  Wood  Flong  because  we’ve  specialized  in  making  better  mats 
for  53  years.  Incidentally,  mats  are  our  only  product  and  significant  improvements,  such 
as  the  mill-coated  mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  and  theR.O.P. 
color  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  were  all  Wood  Flong  developments.  And-all  these  better¬ 
ments  make  for  better  mats  and  higher-quality  reproduction.  That’s  why  competent 
craftsmen  prefer  Wood  Flong  Mats! 

On«-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  Naw  York  ONloo:  SB1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2960 

,  ^  SERVIMO  THE  ORARHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX' 

does! 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  he  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motor  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Westrex  Communications 
Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501 P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle.  N.  V.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 
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Privilege 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


tions  to  this  rule  have  been 
recognized.  An  absolute  privil¬ 
ege  to  publish  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  has  been  recognized  under 
circumstances  where  complete 
freedom  of  expression  and  free¬ 
dom  from  any  inhibiting  fear  of 
personal  consequences  is  deemed 
necessary  to  the  public  interest.” 

.Absolute  Privilege 

“An  absolute  privilege,”  added 
the  court,  “usually  applies  to 
legislative  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  and  to  statements  made 
within  the  scope  of  the  oflScial 
duties  of  a  policy  making  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.” 

The  court  continued,  “There  is 
also  a  broader  category  where  a 
qualified  or  conditional  privil¬ 
ege  to  publish  is  said  to  exist. 
This  category  of  privilege  is 
described  as  follows:  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  report  of  judicial 
proceedings  or  proceedings  of  a 
legislative  or  administrative 
body  or  an  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States,  a  state  or  ter¬ 
ritory  thereof,  or  a  municipal 
corporation  or  of  a  body  em¬ 
powered  by  law  to  perform  a 
public  duty,  is  privileged  al¬ 
though  it  contains  matter  which 
is  false  and  defamatory  if  it  is 
(a)  accurate  and  complete  or  a 
fair  abridgment  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  (b)  not  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
harm  to  the  person  defamed.” 

The  court  said  essential  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  defense  of  qualified 
privilege  were  the  absence  of 
malice,  no  knowledge  of  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  and  no 
desire  to  inflict  harm. 

Qualified  Privilege 

Publications  clothed  with  the 
immunity  of  this  defense  of 
qualified  privilege,  here  enum¬ 
erated,  were: 

“1.  Stories  offering  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  the  character  and  per¬ 
formance  of  public  officials  or 
candidates. 

“2.  Accurate  summaries  of 
official  reports  issued  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government, 

“3.  Accurate  accounts  of  legis¬ 
lative  or  judicial  proceedings 
open  to  the  public. 

“4.  Reproductions  of  releases 
prepared  by  a  news  gathering 
agency. 

“5.  Press  releases  issued  by 
members  of  the  legislature  act¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  their 
official  duties.” 

Then  of  this  particular  publi¬ 
cation  the  court  added,  “The 
subject  matter  of  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  clearly  within  the 


scope  of  the  official  duties  ol  the 
Director  of  Internal  Revenui  for 
this  district  as  a  responsibb  of¬ 
ficial  within  the  executive  br:  nch 
of  the  government  and  he  vas 
authorized  to  release  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

Public's  Right  to  Know 

“The  accurate  publication  of 
such  press  release  is  subject  to 
a  qualified  privilege.  To  hold 
otherwise  under  the  facts  of  (his 
case  would  be  to  render  almost 
meaningless  the  privilege  af¬ 
forded  a  public  official  to  inform 
the  public  of  his  activities  in 
matters  of  public  interest. 

“Since  it  is  clear  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  this  case  acted  in  good 
faith  without  malice  or  intent  to 
harm,  and  without  knowledge 
that  the  release  contained  an 
error,  the  qualified  privilege 
finds  application  .  .  . 

“The  public  interest  in  know¬ 
ing  what  the  various  branches 
of  government  are  doing  and 
what  the  officials  thereof  say 
they  are  doing,  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cloak  an  accurate 
report  of  such  a  release  with  a  i 
qualified  privilege.” 

• 

Busy  ill  Business 

J.  Leland  Gourley,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Henryettn 
(Okla.)  Daily  Free-Lance  and 
president  of  Radio  Station 
KHEN,  also  of  Henryetta,  has 
been  elected  a  director,  treas¬ 
urer  and  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Radio  i 
Oklahoma,  Inc.  The  corporation 
owns  radio  station  KJEM  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  Gourley  j 
also  is  president  of  the  State 
Capitol  Bank  in  Oklahoma  City.  | 


FIFTH  COLUMN?— No,  this  is 
the  Fourth  Estate  as  imperson¬ 
ated  by  New  Mexico  Governor 
Jack  Campbell  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Albuquerque  Press  Club. 
Carol  Rodgers  ("Miss  ABC")  ad¬ 
vises  the  Governor  he's  an  honoi 
ary  member. 
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Why  we  95% 

of  our  stories 
the  hard  way. 


We  have  to.  The  big  wire  services  usually  don’t  go  after 
the  kind  of  stories  we’re  after.  Stories  in  depth  about  business. 
Stories  that  tell  what  today’s  headlines  mean  to  business. 

To  get  our  kind  of  news— the  news  you  can’t  get 
in  any  other  single  publication— takes  the  full  time  of  the 
largest  staff  of  business-news  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  world.  They  know  a  good  business  story  when 
they  see  one,  because  they  know  business.  What  matters 
to  business.  What  businessmen  must  know 
to  make  today’s  business  decisions. 

To  keep  the  news  fresh,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  history, 
t  The  Journal  staff  file  their  stories  over  the  largest 
private  wire  system  of  any  publication  in  the  world. 

’  Then  The  Journal  is  printed  simultaneously  in  seven 
,  publishing  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Whether  you  are  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles, 
you  get  today’s  business  news— crisp,  fresh,  up-to-the-minute. 


:  WALL  STREET  JOl’E 


Is  it  worth  all  the  trouble  to  do  things 
the  hard  way?  Businessmen  all  over 
America  seem  to  think  so. 

The  Journal  is  now  the  third-largest  daily 
in  the  country— and  the  only  national 
business  daily.  Only  busy  men  have  time 
to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


I  BRITISH  LAW  CHANGE 

!  Yet  Another  Threat 
I  To  Court  Reporters 

By  Dudley  Steele-Herbert 


London 

British  journalists  face 
further  restrictions  on  report¬ 
ing  details  of  criminal  cases.  As 
it  is,  the  arrest  or  questioning 
of  a  suspect  can  only  be  dealt 
with  in  the  barest  detail.  Re¬ 
porters  are  restrained  by  law, 
forced  to  await  preliminary 
hearings  of  criminal  cases  before 
they  can  get  down  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  copy.  And 
then  they  can  only  quote  what 
is  said  in  court. 

Now,  new  legislation  is  pro¬ 
posed  which  will  exclude  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  remaining  right 
of  covering  preliminary  bear¬ 
ings.  There  is  deep  concern  in 
British  newspaper  circles. 

The  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  fighting  the  proposed 
new  ban.  A  spokesman  for  the 
NUJ  executive  committee  said: 
“We  are  bound  to  contest  any 
restriction  on  the  right  of  access 
of  journalists  to  courts  of  law. 
We  take  the  view  that  the  pres¬ 


ent  right  of  access  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.” 

New  restrictive  moves  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  gel.  They 
stem  from  the  outcome  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  1957  involving  Dr. 
John  Bodkin  Adams,  accused  of 
murdering  a  patient  and  later 
acquitted. 

After  some  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  expressed  concern  about 
the  dangers  of  publicity  given 
to  the  prosecution  case  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  lower  court  when 
Dr.  Adams  elected  to  go  for  trial 
and  reserved  his  defence,  a 
committee  was  set  up  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Tucker. 

Seven  Years  Later 

The  Tucker  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  its  findings — these  in¬ 
cluded  many  of  restrictive  pro¬ 
posals — in  1958.  Now,  nearly 
seven  years  later  the  question  is 
again  before  Parliament.  Re¬ 
cently,  Sir  Frank  Soskice,  Home 
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Secretary,  gave  a  written  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  same  time  as 
Lord  Stonham,  Under-Secretary, 
Home  Office,  made  a  similar 
statement  in  the  Lords. 

Keslrictions  Urged 

Said  Sir  Frank:  “The  govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  that  reports 
of  proceedings  before  examining 
justices  should  be  restricted  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the 
Tucker  committee.  They  have 
also  decided  that  the  use  of 
statutory  declarations  instead  of 
oral  testimony  and  of  draft 
depositions  as  evidence-in-chief 
should  be  allowed  in  committal 
proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Byrne  committee.  (The  latter 
committee  made  rceommenda- 
tions  in  191,9!) 

“Before  reaching  these  deci¬ 
sions,  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  the  views  which  judges, 
magistrates,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  expressed  in 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  about 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  these 
proceedings.  The  legislation 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  these 
decisions  will  be  introduced  in 
due  course.” 

In  the  latter  respect  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Bill  necessary  to 
change  the  law  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  hoped  that  intensive 
'  lobbying  and  vigorous  protest 
may  change  the  direction  of 
present  thinking. 

But,  if  the  legislation  does  go 
I  through  it  will  mean  that,  unless 
j  the  accused  person  is  discharged, 
i  or  until  the  trial  is  in  a  higher 
court,  the  reporting  of  committal 
proceedings  in  magistrates 
courts  will  be  restricted  to  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  name  of  the 
accused,  the  charge,  the  decision 
I  of  the  court  and  like  basic 
I  details. 

I  Mixed  Reactions 

!  Published  reaction  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  measures  has  been  mixed. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Magis¬ 
trates  Association  said  later 
I  that  they  welcomed  the  decision ; 
the  Daily  Mail  opined  it  was  one 
which  “may  offend  one  or  two 
newspapers  but  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  lawyers.” 

Critics  maintain  that  private 
I  courts,  for  whatever  reason,  are 
a  dangerous  development.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  accused, 

I  however,  wide  publicity  for  a 
lower  court  hearing  can  prove 
I  damaging,  and  can  make  the 
!  task  of  finding  an  unbiased  jury 
I  — which  has  known  nothing  pre- 
;  viously  of  the  case — much  more 
.  difficult. 

1  Proclaiming  that  “publicity  is 
I  the  best  gpiardian  of  the  rights 
i  of  the  individual”,  the  Daily 


Express  said  the  idea  of  ecret 
courts  was  “regarded  as  :tlien” 
and  that  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  “under¬ 
mine”  this  principle. 

That  reports  of  proceedings 
before  an  examining  magi.-trate 
might  prejudice  an  accused’s 
trial  before  a  jury  later  was 
“only  supposition”,  the  Espress 
went  on. 

“Experience  shows  the  oppo¬ 
site:  that  juries  are  made  up  of 
reasonable  people  who  will  de¬ 
cide  cases  solely  on  the  facts 
presented  to  them  at  the  trial. 
...  In  many  cases  newspaper 
reports  of  preliminary  hearings 
have  helped  secure  a  just  ver¬ 
dict.  Key  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fence  have  come  forward  as  a 
result  of  the  publicity.” 

Justice  Favors  Publicity 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Parker,  has  been  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  he  had  always  advocated 
the  greatest  publicity  for  com¬ 
mittal  proce^ings.  “The  idea 
that  the  jury  at  the  trial  is 
influenced  by  what  it  read  in 
the  papers  is  overdone,”  he  said. 

And  this  from  Lord  Denning, 
Master  of  the  Rolls:  “News¬ 
paper  reporters  attend  court 
to  represent  the  public  and  to 
see  that  everything  is  rightly 
done.” 

But  let  the  last  word  go  to  a 
man  who  is  the  doyen  of  British 
provincial  journalism — Sir  Lin¬ 
ton  Andrews,  ex-editor  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Press  Council. 

Sir  Linton — one  of  Britain’s 
few  knighted  journalists — says 
he  thinks  the  new  curb  is  “likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Giving  evidence  before  the 
(Tucker)  committee,  I  had  to 
face  some  sceptical  and  rather 
hostile  questioning  .  .  .” 

The  Vital  Question 

Sir  Linton  also  noted:  “The 
vital  question  is  what  good  and 
what  harm  does  publicity  for 
committal  proceedings  do?  It 
does  good  in  letting  the  public 
know  the  case  an  alleged  of¬ 
fender  has  to  face.  If,  as  is 
proposed,  a  report  at  this  stage 
must  be  limited  to  the  name  of 
the  accused,  the  charge,  the 
Court’s  decision  and  the  like,  the 
wildest  gossip  may  soon  be  rife 
— and  rife  with  error  as  tales 
pass  from  one  neighbor  to 
another.” 

“The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Parker,  has  pointed  out  that 
under  the  present  system  there 
have  been  many  instances  in 
which  new  witnesses,  having 
read  what  was  alleged  to  have 
happened,  have  come  forward 
to  tell  their  stories. 
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“This  must  be  a  great  aid  to 
justice,”  Sir  Linton  adds. 

And,  surely,  he  is  so  right. 
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ONE  IVIILL.ION 

science  students  who  entered  projects  in 
local  science  fairs  this  spring  means 

TWO  MILLION 

proud,  interested  parents  and 

MANY  MILLION 

others — science  fair  sponsors, 
teachers,  judges,  visitors.  ALL  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latest  developments  in 
science.  Your  readers  look  to  you  for 
this  science  news.  Do  you  give  them  all 
the  science  coverage  they  want — and  need? 

You  can,  by  subscribing  to 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

•  Best  in  Science  News 

•  Best  in  coverage  with  claritj'  and  accuracy 

•  Best  in  coverage  with  background  and  depth 

•  Best  for  Your  Readers  SO  —  Best  for  You! 

Rates  and  samples  free  on  request. 
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y4s  a  supplier  of  news  inks,  we  have  always  sought  to  report  new  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  general,  and  newspaper  production  in  particular. 
This  interest  has  prompted  us  to  print  articles  recently  on  the  development  of  the  suburban 
press,  the  trend  toward  offset  production,  and  the  growth  of  color.  In  continuing  this 
practice,  we  present  the  following  story  on  the  use  of  the  computer  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  —  probably  the  liveliest  topic  of  conversation  among  newspaper  people  today.  Our 
purpose  in  this  article  is  to  bring  together,  in  non-technical,  comprehensive  form,  the 
pieces  of  the  story  of  this  important  development  in  the  newspaper  industry  . . .  Editor 


WORKING 
AGAINST 
A 

DEADLINE? 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines— on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


New  Leadership  for 
New  German  Press 

By  James  L.  C.  Ford 

Professor  of  Journalism,  Southern  liliiios  University 
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From  the  loading  platform  I 
could  reach  out  and  touch  The 
Wall,  that  infamous  Mauer 
which  separates  the  Slave  states 
from  Free  Berlin. 

The  loading  platform  is  an  act 
of  faith,  part  of  a  $26  million 
commitment  by  the  largest  pub¬ 
lisher  of  West  Germany  to  the 
future  and  to  freedom.  When 
Axel  Springer  planned  his  new 
Berlin  plant,  he  chose  a  site  on 
foundations  which  recall  the 
great  Berlin  press  of  tradition. 
Here,  great  newspapers  had  pub¬ 
lished  until  consumed  in  the 
Nazi  conflagration. 

All  morning  I  toured  the  build¬ 
ings  under  construction,  just  a 
block  from  Checkpoint  Charlie, 
guided  by  Johannes  Lohse,  per¬ 
sonal  overseer  for  Springer  of 
its  giant  Berlin  complex  which 
will  include  two  20-story  sky¬ 
scrapers  —  and  eventually  a 
third,  directly  adjoining  them 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Wall!  Three  shifts  of  men  are 
working  around  the  clock,  seven 
days  a  week.  I  couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes  when  next  morning  I 
saw  a  sixth  story  where  only 
five  had  stood  24  hours  earlier. 

Throughout  West  Germany, 
the  newspaper  has  risen  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  bombings 
which  wiped  out  Hitler’s  cap¬ 
tive  press.  Today  there  are  1,460 
newspapers  published  in  the 
Federal  Republic  contrasted 
with  950  when  Hitler  fell  and 
2,483  when  he  seized  power. 
More  than  half  today’s  total  are 
subsidiary  or  regional  editions. 
Total  circulation  today  is  at  least 
18  million  daily,  as  against  17 
million  in  1932.  The  national 
giants  with  their  regional  edi¬ 
tions  account  for  almost  half  the 
total  circulation.  This  is  a  post¬ 
war  phenomenon  for  in  pre- 
Nazi  Germany,  93%  had  daily 
editions  of  up  to  10,000.  Of 
these,  70%  were  below  5,000, 
while  only  1%  distributed  more 
than  100,000  copies  daily.  In 
West  Germany  today,  average 
circulation  is  near  12,000. 

German  daily  newspaper 
readership  is  high :  two-thirds  of 
the  rural  population,  65%  in 
small  towns,  76%  in  medium¬ 
sized  towns,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  large  city-dwellers.  On 
week-days,  25  million  read  a 
regional  daily,  nearly  7  million 
the  mass-circulation  mammoths. 
The  majority  of  papers  are 
morning.  While  street  sales  have 


climbed  to  a  fourth  of  total  cir¬ 
culation,  most  papers  still  are 
home-delivered.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  today’s  newspapers 
dispose  of  only  5%  of  their 
circulation  by  street  sales,  and 
depend  on  regular  subscriptions 
for  95%  of  their  press  run. 

As  compared  with  the  Weimar 
Republic  days,  in  1932  almost 
48%  of  the  papers  took  a  poli¬ 
tical  line.  Nowadays  70%  clas¬ 
sify  themselves  as  “unpolitical” 
and  only  10%  display  definite 
party  allegiance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
talk  intimately  with  men  who 
have  brought  the  free  press  of 
West  Germany  back  to  life.  My 
entree  into  their  inner  circle  is 
simply  explained;  I  had  served 
as  the  Herr  Professor  for  seven 
of  them,  in  a  1951  State  Depart¬ 
ment  program  in  the  United 
States.  That  was  13  long  years 
ago.  Now  they  welcomed  me  with 
open  arms  in  that  special  Ger¬ 
man  relationship  of  professor 
and  student.  Today  they  hold 
major  posts  of  responsibility. 

One  of  them  is  Christian 
Kracht,  the  general  manager  of 
Axel  Springer  and  Sohn.  Kracht 
opened  the  doors  for  me  to  the 
palatial  Hamburg  headquarters 
of  the  Springer  Haus.  Thus  I 
talked  with  him  and  the  top 
executives  of  this  giant  group 
which  includes  seven  major 
newspapers,  popular  and  tech¬ 
nical  magazines,  and  countless 
books.  Daily  circulation  of  the 
daily  newspapers  alone  runs  to 
approximately  4,700,000.  The 
magazines  include  Hor  Zu  and 
Kristall,  and  for  them  and 
others.  Springer  is  building  a 
$15  million  production  plant 
south  of  Hamburg.  Hor  Zu’s 
circulation  is  close  to  three  mil¬ 
lion  weekly.  Books  chiefly  come 
from  the  great  Ullstein  House 
of  Berlin,  recreated  by  Sprihger 


after  its  wartime  murder  by  the 
Nazis. 

Lunching  with  Ernst  J. 
Cramer,  deputy  chief  editor  of 
Die  Welt,  and  personal  assistant 
to  Springer  for  all  editorial 
matters,  I  learned  more  al)out 
Die  Welt,  named  in  Editoi;  & 
Publish F®  for  Oct.  10,  1964,  us 
one  of  20  great  papers  of  the 
world.  Cramer  is  one  of  a  small 
cosmopolitan  group  of  top 
Springer  executives  —  German, 
British,  and  American. 

Die  Welt  represents  the  best  in 
the  German  press  today,  along 
with  its  great  colleagues,  the 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  also  honored  in  the  Editor 
&  PUBUSHFJR  list,  and  the  Sud- 
deutsche  Zeitung  of  Munich. 
This  trio,  circulated  throughout 
the  Federal  Republic,  are  na¬ 
tional  papers.  All  three,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  came  into  being  in  the 
occupation  period  of  1945-49 
when  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernments  wiped  out  the  Nazi 
journalists  and  their  papers. 
Then  licenses  were  issued  to 
carefully-screened  new  pub¬ 
lishers  who,  with  this  headstart, 
inevitably  gained  a  commanding 
position.  Many  maintain  their 
lead  today,  long  after  freedom  of 
publication  has  been  opened 
again  to  all-comers. 

Vigor  and  Imagination 

Springer  has  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  men  of  vigor  and 
imagination  with  whom  I  talked 
for  hours.  In  Hamburg,  they  in¬ 
cluded  Ernst  Naumann,  director 
of  the  Springer  magazines,  and 
Werner  Titzrath,  deputy  chief 
editor  of  the  astonishing  Bild, 
whose  sensational  success  has 
rocketed  it  to  a  3,500,000  circu¬ 
lation,  edited  in  Hamburg  but 
printed  in  five  regional  editions 
at  Essen,  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  This  type 
of  national-regional  circulation 
also  characterizes  Die  Welt  and 
other  major  German  papers. 
Bild,  with  its  sexy  photos  and 
scarlet  headlines,  follows  the 
German  tourist  each  summer 
throughout  Europe,  creating  a 
special  circulation  challenge  of 
500  thousand  copies  for  the 
“Camping”  colonies  I  saw  on  the 
Italian  Riviera,  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  the  Provence. 

Back  in  Berlin,  I  participated 
in  the  solemn  Hour  of  Remem¬ 
brance  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  The  Wall  and  watched  the 
solemn  memorial  programs  of 
West  Germany’s  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Television  simultaneously 
with  East  Berlin’s  TV  picture 
of  wild  erotic  parties  in  the 
“decadent”  West.  Berlin  brought 
me  in  close  touch  with  more 
Springer  executives — Dr.  Rolf 
May,  Berlin  general  manager; 
Peter  Galliner,  Ullstein’s  gen- 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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R.O.P. 

and  FIVE  STAR 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

ROLLERS! 


The  steady  choice 
of  more  than  1000  newspaper  plants 


for  these  reasons: 


CONTINUING 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Bingham  rollers  are  constantly 
improved  to  increase  the  speed 
and  step  up  the  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Five  Star  and 
R.O.P.  rollers  have  been  made 
stress-free  to  take  greater 
speeds,  retain  strength,  hold 
compression  setting. 


CONSISTENTLY 
HIGH  QUALITY 

Five  Star  rollers  are  tempered 
black  rubber,  with  5  times  greater 
resistance  to  heat,  oil  and  abra¬ 
sion.  The  Velvet  Finish  R.O.P. 
rollers  are  green  rubber,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  greater  affinity 
for  the  heavier  pigmentation  of 
colored  inks. 


UNIFORMLY 
FAST  SERVICE 

Bingham,  and  only  Bingham,  of¬ 
fers  fast,  personal  service  from 
26  strategically  located  plants. 
You  get  immediate  action  on  your 
roller  requirements ...  including 
both  new  rollers  and  roller 
reconditioning.  More  newspapers 
use  Bingham! 


•  Atlanta,  Georgia,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W. 

•  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1011  Curtain  Ave. 

•  Birmingham,  Ala.,  2  Fourteenth  Street,  W. 

•  Cambridge,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St. 

•  Chicago,  Illinois,  636  S.  Sherman  St. 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave. 

•  Dallas,  Texas,  1310  Patterson  Ave. 


•  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  304Vi  16th  Street 

•  Detroit,  Michigan,  4391  Apple  Street 

•  Houston,  Texas,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  SL 

•  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  Street 

•  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  223  W.  Ransom  St. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave. 

•  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1348  N.  Fourth  St. 

•  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St. 


•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N. 

•  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St. 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St. 

•  Rochester,  New  York,  980  Hudson  Ave. 

•  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1300  N.  7th  St. 

•  San  Leandro,  California,  835  Fremont  Ave. 

•  Searcy,  Arkansas,  Lincoln  Street 

•  Tampa,  Florida,  1902  Flagler  Street 

•  CANADA;  52  Advance  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario 


SAM'L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. 


BINGHAM 


General  Offices: 

636  South  Sherman  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  Presidenf  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


Circulation  Now 


Newsday  is  the  only  major  daily  newspaper  published  and  distributed 
in  Nassau-Suffolk,  America’s  fourth  city  with  total  annual  retail  sales  of 
$4.05  billion.*  Newsday  goes  into  seven  out  of  10  homes  in  this  market  — 
the  highest  saturation  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  in  areas 
of  more  than  500,000  population.  No  other  newspaper  has  matched  a 
market  of  this  size  with  the  highest  circulation  saturation  in  America. 

'’''Source:  1965  Estimate  Based  on  U.S.  Census  of  Retail  Trade,  1963, 
Released  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  March,  1965. 


)i  Tops  400,000  Net  Paid  Daily 


Welcome  ! 

Editors  ^ 

publishers !! 

r'l^JULIETjOWES- 


A  HIGHLIGHT  OF  THE  YEAR  in  acfivifiet  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  was  the  retirement  of  Allen  Belicnap  Sikes,  center,  sales 
service  manager,  G.  Gordon  Strong,  left,  president  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the  Bureau  board,  and  Charles  T.  Lips- 
mob  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau,  gave  Mr.  Sikes  a  farewell  plaque. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


DRINKER  VS.  THINKER — Capitalizing  on  the  popular  interest  in  diet¬ 
ing,  the  Houston  Post  has  paired  off  two  of  its  staffers — James  Criswell 
as  the  drinking  man  and  C.  W.  Skipper  as  the  thinking  man,  one  armed 
with  bottle  and  steak,  the  other  with  book  and  celery  stick.  They'll  keep 
readers  posted  on  what  happens  to  their  weights. 


MUD  PIE5 

24  each 


MAJOR  AWARD— Paula  Kent, 
bozing  championships  director  for 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
presents  the  Sander's  Trophy  to 
Camp  Pendleton's  boxing  coach, 
M/Sgt.  Freddy  Lenn.  The  camp's 
light-weight  MacArthur  Foster 
won  the  outstanding  boxer  award 
in  a  tournamenf.  Miss  Kent  is  also 
promotion  director  of  the  Copley 
newspaper. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
Enti*MriR(  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston.  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  S-173S 


Simple  as 
sipping 
through  a 
straw 


Simple?  You  bet.  Color  changeovers  can  be  co  t^mpieted  in  five  minutes  or  less.  Sophisticated? 
Right  again.  The  ink  pump  is  so  extremely  ace  p  urate  that  the  ink  placed  on  the  plate  cylinder 
can  be  controlled  in  minute  degrees  over  the  Jentire  range  from  maximum  capacity  down  to  a 
film  that  is  four  times  as  fine  as  previously  po  ’^sibte.  Flexible?  Of  course.  You  can  print  color 
on  any  and  every  unit  at  any  time.  Naturany, » \ve're  talking  about  the  new,  exclusive  Hoe  Col* 
ormatic  ink  supply  system . . .  the  most  refined,  yet  trouble-free,  inking  technique  ever  developed 
for  high  speed  newspaper  printing. ..in  HOP  color,  spot  color  or  monotone.  A  press  is  no  better 
than  its  inking  system...and  the  Hoe  Color  motic  offers  the  best.  Another  example  of  ^  p 
the  type  of  continuing  product  improvement  you  can  expect  from  Americans  oldest  ^ 

and  most  progressive  press  manufacturer.  R.  Hoe  €f  Co.,  Inc.,  910  £.  138  St.,  Bx.  54*  N.Y.  colormatic 


Press  Backs 
Bill  to  Open 
Public  Data 

WASHINGTdN 

There  was  a  freneral  consen¬ 
sus  ainonp  witnesses  testifyiiiR 
recently  l)efore  the  Foreifni  Op¬ 
erations  and  Goveininent  In¬ 
formation  Sul)committee  that  in¬ 
formation  in  the  fedeial  apen- 
cies  should  lie  made  more  acces¬ 
sible. 

Althouph  spokesmen  for  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ments  attacked  the  bill,  which 
would  i-e(|uire  federal  apencies 
to  open  their  records  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  members  of  the  press  voiced 
their  support  of  the  measure. 
And  President  Johnson,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Sut)committee  Chairman 
John  Moss,  commended  him  for 
his  efforts  to  promote  freedom 
of  infonnation. 

The  central  issue  raised  hy 
the  bill  is  whether  or  not  fe<leral 
apencies  should  be  re<iuired  to 
open  their  i-ecords  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Moss  Subcommittee 
heard  a  parade  of  witnesses  an¬ 
swer  “yes”  to  that  question. 

Fialiliiip  Daily  Baltlc> 

Said  Creed  Black,  manapinp 
editor  of  the  Chicnno  Daily 
XcH'.f,  speakinp  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ScK'iety  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors:  “It  shouldn’t  l)e  up  to  the 
.4merican  Public,  and  the  Press 
is  simply  their  representatives, 
to  fipht  daily  battles  just  to  find 
out  how  the  ordinary  business 
of  their  povernment  is  lieinp 
conducteil.  Rather,  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  their  em¬ 
ployes,  who  conduct  this  busi¬ 
ness,  to  tell  them.” 

Conpressman  Moss,  apreeinp 
with  Mr.  Black,  .said  federal 
apencies  “could  improve  their 
imape  by  lieinp  a  little  bit  more 
candid  and  a  little  freer.”  “Fre¬ 
quently,”  he  .said,  “all  they  do 
is  succeed  in  makinp  an  issue 
where  one  really  did  not  exist.” 

That  line  of  thoupht  was  ex- 
jianded  by  Richard  D.  Smyser, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Manapinp  Edi¬ 
tors  Association.  He  contended 
there  was  every  reason  to  think 
of  the  proposed  lepislation  as 
“aimed  at  assistinp  federal 
apencies  to  do  a  better  job  — 
this  in  contrast  to  the  penerally 
accepted  notion  that  this  and 
similar  bills  are  desipned  pri¬ 
marily  to  assist  the  press,  and 
throuph  the  press,  the  public.” 

UPI  Washinpton  manaper 
Julius  Frandsen  and  Cowles 
correspondent  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
testifyinp  for  Sipma  Delta  Chi, 


urped  that  the  eipht  exceptions 
that  the  bill  provides  be  more 
clearly  defined. 

Assistant  -Attorney  General 
Norbert  A.  Schlei  told  the  sub¬ 
committee  the  hill  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional  unless  it  recop- 
nized  “executive  privilepe”  — 
the  ripht  of  the  Exwutive  De¬ 
partment  to  u.se  di.scretion  re- 
pardinp  the  release  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  its  apencies. 

Mr.  Schlei  arpued  that  the 
infonnation  problem  in  povern¬ 
ment  is  “too  complicateil  to  be 
coveml  by  a  clo.sed  .set  of  rules.” 


‘Exi'culive  I’rivilege" 


ALL  THE  WORLD’S  THEIR  BEAT — These  AP  reporters  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations  have  been  in  foreign  service  for  at  least  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Chief  Correspondent  Max  Harrelson  is  seated;  others  are  Milton 
Besser,  Tom  Hoge,  William  N.  Oatis  and  A.  I.  Goldberg,  who  has 
recently  been  transferred  to  a  special  assignment  at  AP  headquarters. 


GEORGE  POLK  MEMORIAL  AWARD  for  foreign  reporting,  conferred 
by  Long  Island  University,  is  accepted  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general 
manager  of  AP,  for  Malcolm  Browne  from  Mrs.  Adelaide  Roe  Polk, 
mother  of  the  honored  CBS  reporter  who  was  killed  in  Greece  in  1948. 
Mr.  Browne  won  the  prize  this  year  for  his  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 


To  clarify  the  matter,  Con- 
pre.ssman  Mo.s.s  wrote  to  the 
Pre.sident,  askinp  him  to  define 
his  conception  of  “executive 
privilepe.”  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Moss  .said  President  Eisenhower 
had  claimed  ext'cutive  piivilepe 
in  1!>.')4  to  refuse  certain  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  Senate  SulK*ommit- 
tee.  In  l!lfi2.  President  Kennedy 
invoked  the  same  jirinciple,  also 
to  withhold  information  from  a 
Senate  Sulx-ommittee. 

But  Mr.  Moss  .said  the  pi  inci- 
ple  was  u.sed  in  different  ways 
durinp  the  two  Administrations. 

“Some  of  the  cases  durinp  the 
Ei.senhower  Administration  in¬ 
volved  imjKirtant  matters  of  pov¬ 
ernment,”  he  said,  “but  in  tbe 
preat  majority  of  cases  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  employes  far  down 
the  administrative  line  from  the 
President  claimed  the  May  17, 
l!)r>4  letter  as  authority  for 
withholdinp  information  about 
routine  developments.” 

President  Kennedy  made  it 
clear  that  “Executive  jirivilepe 
can  lie  invoked  only  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  will  not  be  used  with¬ 
out  specific  Presidential  ap¬ 
proval.” 

President  Johnson,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Moss  dated  April  2, 
.stated  he  will  follow  the  jiolicy 
laid  down  by  Persident  Ken¬ 
nedy.  “Thus,  the  claim  of  ‘ex¬ 
ecutive  privilepe’  will  continue 
to  be  made  only  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

Roliert  Benjamin,  represent- 
inp  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  .said  “the  question  of  con¬ 
stitutionality  is  always  one  of 
the  application  of  a  statute,  and 
it  may  very’  well  be  that  some- 
thinp  that  is  not  spelled  out  here 
may  be  within  the  constitutional 
executive  privilepe  of  refusinp 
information.”  But,  he  added, 
“the  bill  would  certainly  be  con¬ 
stitutional  in  almost  all,  if  not 
all,  of  its  applications.” 

The  bill  is  now  beinp  revised 
by  the  Moss  subcommittee’s 
staff.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  reported  to  the  full  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 


Nevada  Press 
Records  Gains 

Reno 

A  20  percent  circulation  in¬ 
crease  in  Nevada  newspapers  is 
reported  by  A.  L.  Hippinbotham, 
University  of  Nevada  Journal¬ 
ism  head,  on  the  basis  of  a 
.statewide  survey. 

This  surpe  is  in  line  with 
Nevada’s  population  pains  and 
provides  a  family  averape  of 
more  than  three  paid  newspapers 
per  family,  his  study  shows. 

Total  state  circulation  went 
from  *263,499  paid  subscribers 
in  the  fall  of  1963  to  328,932.  For 


the  same  period  Nevada’s  popu¬ 
lation  went  from  396,057  to 
487,778,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  findinps  are  announced 
coincidental  with  release  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  directory.  Mr.  Hip¬ 
pinbotham  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  NSPA  as  well  as  a  past  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  a  breakdown,  he  reports 
Nevada’s  eipht  dailies  have  a 
circulation  of  123,106  apainst 
103,213  for  seven  dailies  in  1963.' 

The  state’s  three  Sunday 
newspapers  increased  circula¬ 
tions  17  percent.  Weekly  circu¬ 
lation  went  from  64,646  to 
81,‘286. 
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Only  Three  Copies  of 

The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

are  delivered  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


But,  over  280,000*  copies  are  delivered 
daily  to  families  in  Western  New  York. 

This  is  NEWSpower  in  action. 

IN  BUFFALO— ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  THE  EVENING  NEWS 
Just  ask  Kelly-Smith  about  Buffaloes  No.  1  daily  newspaper. 


*  Includes  7S%  coverage  of  households  fit  Erie  County 


PARAf  OF  PROGRESS 

- 1953  TO  1965 - 


36 

5,322,134 


NEWSPAPERS-36  \oJ%(75) 
CIRCULATION-5,322,134  to 


Number  of  Papers  and  ABC  Circulation  as  of  March  31st  for  each  year 


47 

6,560,621 


1955 


54 

6,987,027 


1956 


55  i 
7,330,236  i 


195T 


1953 


»7S 

42,15g;59» 


59 
M)70,028 


73^  Great  Newspapers  Distributing  Parade  Every  Sunday! 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Albany  Times-Union 
Albuquerque  journal 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Baltimore  News  American 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Binghamton  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail 
Chattanooga  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Dayton  News 

Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  News 


Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Erie  Times-News 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press 
Fargo  Forum 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fresno  Bee 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Times 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger/Daily  News 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  News  &  Independent- 
Press-Telegram 


Long  Island  Press 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Madison,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Modesto  Bee 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Newport  News-Hampton  Press 
Oakland  Tribune 

Pasadena  Independent-Star-News 
Peoria  Journal-Star 
Portland  (Maine)  Telegram 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
Reading  Eagle 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
Sacramento  Bee 
St.  Joseph  News-Press 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
San  Diego  Union 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Scranton,  Scrantonian 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
Springfield  (0.)  News-Sun 
Staten  Island  Sunday  Advance 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
Tucson,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 
Yakima  Herald 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


REACHING /^12  MILLION  HOMES  COAST  TO  COAST  THROUGH  75  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS  EVERY  SUNDAY 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.  733  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


Only  the  masthead  remains  in  one  position  . . . 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Zestful 

Editorial 

Pages 


By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


This  week  you  get  two 
Pages  of  the  Week  at  no 
extra  cost.  No  other  typog¬ 
raphy  column  can  make  that 
claim. 

It  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  pages  that  makes 
the  point  of  this  discourse. 
So,  if  you  can’t  see  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  type,  don’t  fret. 

These  are  editorial  pages 
from  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican,  an  Otta- 
way  newspaper,  of  which  Jo¬ 
seph  Mosier  is  editor  and  Al¬ 
bert  DeLuca,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Most  editorial  pages  are 
perfectly  static  in  layout. 
The  only  changes  are  the 
minor  ones  when  the  Letters 
column  runs  a  little  short 
or  Lawrence  is  too  long.  Not 
at  the  Press- Republican !  Its 
editorial  page  changes  daily. 

The  only  permanently-en- 


•sconced  element  is  the  mast¬ 
head.  Quite  properly,  it’s  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
editorial  cartoon  is  most 
often  in  the  primary  optical 
area  —  the  POA  —  at  the 
top  left.  But  that  can,  and 
is,  moved  on  occasion. 

Other  elements  on  the  page 
are  played  up  as  their  im¬ 
portance  demands.  One  day 
the  focus  may  be  on  a  letter 
from  a  reader;  the  next  on 
an  opinion  column;  a  day 
later,  on  the  interesting  mis¬ 
cellany  North  Country  By¬ 
ways  by  Roy  Southworth, 
county  editor. 

Note  the  large  headlines 
on  the  editorials;  they  need 
—  and  certainly  deserve  — 
strong  salesmanship.  If  we 
have  to  sell  the  lead  story 
on  page  one  with  a  96-point 
banner,  our  best  editorial  can 
certainly  stand  a  36-pointer. 


MS  0  agtagwe  c 


William  Binsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

WilliMn  Gintbarg— Consulting  Enginnnr  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Gintbarg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Notice,  too,  how  skillfully 
line  lengths  are  varied  to 
create  interest  and  afford 
comfortable  reading.  Yet  only 
three  measures  are  used:  1-, 
IV^-  and  2-column  setting. 
This  simplifies  the  task  of 
the  composing  room. 

There  are  no  30-dashes, 
jim-dashes  or  any  other  non¬ 
functional  printing  elements 
cluttering  up  the  landscape. 
It’s  bright,  it’s  clean.  Most 
of  all,  because  of  the  flexible 

Non-Newspaper  Job 
Bids  Most  Numerous 

Madison,  Wis. 

More  employers  outside  the 
newspaper  field  are  seeking  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  graduates. 

In  the  past  two  years,  72%  of 
the  470  job  offers  received  at 
the  school  offered  positions  in 
advertising,  public  relations, 
radio,  television,  teaching,  and 
trade  and  technical  writing 
fields. 

In  1963  and  1964,  only  115  of 
the  470  placement  requests — 
28% — came  from  newspapers, 
said  Prof.  Lester  Hawkes,  in 
charge  of  job  placements  at  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Prof.  Hawkes  said  salaries 
accepted  by  graduates  in  1961 
and  1962  in  the  publication  field 
(magazines  and  company  pub¬ 
lications)  ranged  from  $375- 
$600  per  month.  In  1963  and 
1964,  the  range  w’as  $475-$600. 

Monthly  salaries  in  adver- 


format,  it’s  fresh,  new  and  | 
constantlv  exciting.  | 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Cov-  | 
ering  the  world  of  ideas  must  1 
be  timely  and  flexible.  I 

★  I 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for  I 
comment  may  be  sent  directly  | 
lo:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  313  | 
N ew house  Communications  | 
Center,  Syracuse  University,  | 
Syracuse,  N,  Y,  13210.  Please  | 
include  any  explanatory  data  I 
concerning  the  pages  you  | 
submit.  I 

tising  increased  from  a  1961-62 
l  ange  of  $400-$600  to  $400-$685 
in  1963-64. 

Salary  offers  for  women  in 
public  relations  increased  from 
a  range  of  $375-$450  to  $375- 
$500  per  month  in  the  past  four 
years. 


‘Director’  Ferger 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Diamond  International  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  also  serves  as  a 
director  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  White  Sulphur 
Springs  Company,  United  States 
Playing  Card  Company,  and  Un¬ 
ion  Central  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  and  a  member  of 
the  senior  advisory  board  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  &  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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life  don’t  like  to  bra;  but 
‘  in  this  case  we  must! 


1 


COURIER 


POST 


(CAMDEN.  NEW  JERSEY) 

CIRCULATION  IS  OVER 


M*mb«r:  Th«  CoimmH  Grcwp 
Nationaf/y  by  CanmM  Arfvartiiiat  Sa/ai,  lac. 

NIW  YOUK  a  SYIACUSI  •  DITUOIT  •  CHICAGO  •  PHIlADIirHIA  •  lOSTON 
Nthan  nabacti  A  Aiiaciafai,  lac.,  Saa  fiaacitca 
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German  Press 

{Continued  from  page  56) 


eral  manajfer;  Oskar  Bezold, 
publishing  manager  of  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Morgenpost  and  the  tab¬ 
loid  BZ ;  Johannes  Otto,  chief 
editor  of  the  Berliner  Morgen¬ 
post;  Malte-Teill  Kogge,  chief 
editor  of  BZ. 

The  Springer  papers  range 
the  spectrum  from  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Welt  through  family  paper 
(the  Morgenpost),  to  the  racy 
Bild.  They  have,  in  common, 
skilled  editing  and  a  spectacular 
use  of  color  unmatched  by  most 
American  papers.  The  Springer 
policies,  boldly  independent  and 
sometimes  in  conflict  with  the 
Bonn  government,  have  brought 
critical  fire  on  their  social  ethics 
as  well  as  admiration  for  their 
aggressive  enterprise. 

My  days  in  the  North  were 
prefaced  and  concluded  with 
other  visits  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  My  first  evening  was  in 
Darmstadt,  where  Kurt  Rein¬ 
hold,  of  my  Select  Seven,  gave 
me  a  warm  bear  hug  and 
memorable  experiences.  Today 
Reinhold  is  junior  partner  and 
deputy  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Darmstadter  Echo,  which  traces 
its  heritage  back  to  the  18th 
century  and,  with  its  .j2,(»0()  cir- 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant .  .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


culation  in  a  city  of  138,000,  has 
a  wise  progressive  pair  of  senior 
partners,  Hans  J.  Reinowski 
and  Max  Bach. 

With  them  and  their  major 
department  heads,  I  talked  shop 
as  the  first  and  only  non-Echo 
staffer  to  participate  in  their 
weekly  staff  dinner.  The  next 
night  I  had  the  unique  privilege 
of  being  the  only  guest  at  a 
reunion  of  eight  German  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  with  the 
American  Military  Government 
press  officer  who  sweated  it  out 
with  them  in  post-war  days 
when  a  wrecked  press  was  a 
prize  and  military  directives  a 
pain.  Now,  almost  20  years 
after,  they  had  invited  Vincent 
“Andy”  Ander.son,  their  Occu¬ 
pation  overlord,  back  as  their 
honored  comrade,  paid  for  his 
round-trip  flight  from  Seattle, 
given  him  a  Meixedes  to  visit 
their  home  towns,  and  were  hail¬ 
ing  him  tonight  as  an  old,  dear 
friend. 

Around  the  table  were  my 
Echo  hosts  and  also  Karl  Ger- 
old,  “chefredakteur”  (editor)  of 
the  Frankfurter  Fundshau,  first 
paper  to  receive  a  U.S.  license; 
Udo  Bintz,  “herausgeber”  (pub¬ 
lisher)  of  the  Offenbach  Post; 
A.  W.  Diehl,  publisher  of  the 
Hessische  Allgemeine;  Dr.  H. 
Rempel,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Giessener  Freie  Presse;  and 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY.  INC. 

433  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


Hans  Albert  Kluthe,  publisher 
of  the  daily  Werra  Rundschau; 
the  weekly  periodical,  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Illustriete;  and  several 
other  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Herr  Kluthe  has  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  president 
of  the  Federation  Internationale 
<le  la  Press  Periodique  and  the 
German  Magazine  Publishers 
A.ssociation  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  German  Press  Council.  As 
a  pioneer  colleague  of  Jean 
Monnet,  he  is  vice  president  of 
Europa  Union,  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  European  Commun¬ 
ity,  and  recipient  of  many 
honors. 

These  men,  exiled  by  the 
Nazis,  all  had  fought  hard  for  a 
free  press  in  the  bitter  post-war 
period.  Theirs  was  the  turbulent 
history  of  the  West  German 
press  for  two  decades,  told  that 
night  with  deep  (unotion  and 
repeatetl  toasts  by  the  men  who 
wrote  the  history. 

Out  of  (JiUOh 

From  Darm.stadt  I  went  to 
Bonn  where  another  of  my 
Seven,  now  deputy  press  chief 
for  the  Federal  Republic,  was 
awaiting  me  with  a  hearty  em¬ 
brace.  Dr.  Alf  Enseling  already 
had  arranged  exclusive  conver¬ 
sations  for  me  with  Werner 
Krueger,  Mini.sterial-Direktor  of 
the  government’s  Presse — und 
Informationsamt;  with  Count 
von  Schweinitz,  Bonn’s  main 
press  adviser  on  U.S.-German 
relations;  with  Dietrich 
Schwarzkopf  of  Deutschland- 
funk,  the  medium-range  radio 
system;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Rathke, 
official  spokesman  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  Party.  These 
men  were  frank  and  free  in 
their  comments  on  NATO,  West 
Germany  and  its  foreign  poli¬ 
cies,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  in  a  reborn  republic. 

From  them  and  from  the 
Seven,  who  had  now  reversed 
our  roles  and  become  my 
teacher,  I  learned  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  achievements  of  com¬ 
munication  agencies  created  out 
of  chaos.  Ludwig  Schubert  and 
Fred  Klauer  told  me  of  the 
operations  and  organization, 
part-private,  part-public,  part- 
government,  of  West  (ierman 
television  for  which  they  work  as 
documentary  producers  and 
writers.  They  were  modest  but 
what  I  viewed  was  technically 
first-class  with  remai  kable  pro¬ 
grams,  though  subject  naturally 
to  growing  pains  and  its  some¬ 
times  precarious  balance  be¬ 
tween  private  enterprise  and 
public  service. 

Peter  Thelen  of  Frankfurt 
gave  me  a  graphic  close-up  of 
Der  Spiegel,  that  flamboyant 
and  enterprising  magazine  which 
he  serves  as  an  editor.  Herman 
Barchet  described  his  work  as 


managing  editor  of  the 
heim  Morgen,  double-bai  i  ,  d 
daily  which  covers  two  n  ;  .or 
and  several  minor  communi  Ps, 
as  so  many  West  German  p;t  rs 
do,  stressing  area  coverage  i  ire 
than  local  news. 

These  are  the  seven  men  ho 
spent  a  year  in  the  States  ;nd 
who  now  help  guide  the  fiitnre 
of  the  West  German  pres.s  and 
people.  They  and  their  colle;i.;au's 
represent  papers  with  millions 
of  readers,  magazines  with  world 
distribution,  major  publishing 
houses,  small-town  weeklies, 
radio-TV  networks  with  millions 
of  listeners  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Cuitain.  West  Gernuiny, 
its  government,  and  its  journal¬ 
ists  have  compressed  centuries 
into  a  score  of  years  to  create  a 
free  press  in  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  freedom. 


Mystery  Solved; 
Founder  Traced 

Calgary,  Alta. 

The  “mystery”  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  founder  of  the 
Calgary  Herald  of  1883,  Andrew 
Moorhead  Armour  (E&P,  Sept. 
28,  1963;  page  82)  has  been 
solved. 

He  died  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1!)04,  without  children,  the  .same 
year  as  his  founder-jiartner, 
Thomas  B.  Braden,  died  in  Cal¬ 
gary. 

For  many  years  the  Calgary 
Herald  had  .searched  for  word 
of  Mr.  Aimour,  mostly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  because  the  last  previ¬ 
ous  word  about  him  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Medicine  Hat 
Timen  (which  he  founded  in 
1884)  and  w'hich  reported  in 
1886  that  Mr.  Armour  had  left 
for  “somewhere  in  California.” 

The  hunt  w'as  intensified  when 
the  Herald  researched  his  his¬ 
tory  for  his  75th  anniversary 
edition  in  1958.  Newspapers  in 
California  carried  the  story  of 
the  seaich,  and  historical  or¬ 
ganizations  in  that  state  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  U.  S.  North¬ 
west  helped  in  the  hunt. 

Then,  about  a  year  after  the 
Herald  carried  another  maga¬ 
zine  article  commemorating  its 
8()th  birthday,  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Armour’s  wife  wrote  the  Her¬ 
ald  from  Toronto,  giving  details 
about  her  relative. 

He  and  Mrs.  Armour  appar¬ 
ently  went  first  to  Oakland, 
California,  where  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  religious  journal  called 
“The  Way  of  Holiness,”  moving 
in  1887  to  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
believed  the  Armours  held  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
later  became  active  supporters 
there  of  the  Nazarene  Church. 


Air-Powered 

lubrication 

keeps 

the  presses 
rolling 
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A  GEM  IN  YOUR  STEREOTYPE  ROOM 


...PRODUCED  ON  WOOD  SUPERMATICS 


The  first  step  in  printing  “good  looking”  newspapers  is  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  with  fine,  durable  printing 
surfaces;  cast  so  each  plate  will  be  uniform  in  thickness;  balance,  hardness  and  curvature.  These  are  the 
kind  of  plates  produced  on  WOOD  Supermatics  .  .  .  milled  and  trimmed,  in  register  for  color,  tailored  to 


1^  fit  plate-cylinders  properly. 


Every  step  of  the  casting,  shaving,  cooling  and  milling 
cycle  is  a  precise  operation,  controlled  by  electronic 
and  hydraulic  timing  and  finishing  devices.  Push 
button  controls  permit  the  operators  to  maintain  a 
production  rate  up  to  SVz  finished  plates  per  minute, 
automatically  delivered  to  pressroom  conveyor, 
ready  for  the  press. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing 
[IIt  wood  plate  casting  equipment. 


\  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Boy^  you  really  do  reach 
some  “heavy  users”  with  TV 


. . .  if  youVe  content  to  leave 
%  of  them  under-reached 


1^  Find  out  how  a  supplementary  schedule  in 
j  Newspaper  1  can  balance  out  this  “skew,” 
without  slacking  off  your  TV  efficiency 
or  adding  a  nickel  to  your  budget 

If  you  think  what  we’ve  got  to  say 
sounds  revolutionary,  so  be  it. 

We’re  saying  that  if  you’re  advertis¬ 
ing  coffee  with  TV,  alone,  you’re  leav¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  your  heaviest  users 
under-reached,  no  matter  how  much 
you  spend. 

4  We’re  saying  the  same  is  also  true  if 
I  you’re  advertising  beer,  bacon,  sham¬ 
poo,  canned  dog  food — mass  con¬ 
sumed  merchandise  in  almost  every 
I  product  category. 

j  And  this  isn’t  wild-eyed,  blue-sky 


speculation.  It’s  the  bedrock  fact  that 
emerges  from  a  series  of  research 
studies  we  just  completed — the  most 
intensive  of  this  kind  ever  conducted. 

So  what  do  you  do  about  it?  We’d 
suggest  you  let  Newspaper  1  give  you 
the  full  presentation  based  on  our 
studies.  As  we  said,  you’ll  learn  how  a 
supplementary  schedule  in  Newspaper 
1  can  balance  out  this  “skew,”  with¬ 
out  slacking  off  your  TV  efficiency  or 
adding  a  nickel  to  your  budget. 

You’ll  hear  some  other  surprising 
new  facts  on  media  performance,  too. 
So  maybe  you’d  better  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  prejudices. 


WHAT  IS  NEWSPAPER  I? 

.  .  .  it's  the  name  of  30  big  newspapers  in  the  big 
markets,  reaching  the  Intense  Half  of  your  market— 
24-million  big  spending  Metropoiites— every  day. 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
The  Baltimore  Sun  Newark  News 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  New  Orleans  Times- 

Buffalo  News  Picayune  &  States-ltem 

Chicago  Tribune  New  York  Daily  News 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Oakland  Tribune 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Dallas  News  Arizona  Republic  & 

Denver  Post  Phoenix  Gazette 

Detroit  News  Portland  Oregonian 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoaat 

Houston  Chronicle  St.  Paul  Dispatch/Pioneer 

Indianapolis  Star  &  News  Press 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

Los  Angeles  Times  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  Seattle  Times 

&  Times  Washington  Post 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Portland  Papers  Plan 
Their  Own  Conveyor 

By  Stan  Fin»iie»s. 

('.AM  Providence  Joiiinal-ltiilU'lin 


All  is  smooth  and  quiet  with¬ 
in  the  classified  department  of 
the  Port  hind  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal  where  a 
form  of  automation  has  arrived 
without  lat>or  trouble. 

To  beffin  with  the  department 
is  housed  in  new  headquarters. 
The  usual  changes  in  decor  have 
been  made  and  office  furniture 
is  new  and  pleasinp,  but  it  is 
the  custom-built  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  for  moving  classified  copy 
which  is  the  key. stone  of  the 

total  design- 

CAM,  Mas  Taylor,  organized 
the  new  set-up  for  his  telephone 
.sales  staff.  Main  objective  was 
to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce 
office  distractions  involved,  in 
moving  copy  from  one  point  to 
another,  thus  allowing  sales 
personnel  to  devote  moi’e  time  to 
clinching  sales. 

The  copy  conveyor  responsi¬ 
bility  was  assigned  to  protluc- 
tion  staffer,  now  manager,  Jim 
Rogers.  His  search  was  for 
equipment  which  would  not  snag 
clothing,  which  could  be  located 
desk-high  within  easy  reach  of 
telephone  .sales  personnel  type¬ 
writers. 

Other  1‘equirements  were  that 
the  conveyor  operated  quietly 
and  .should  have  long-wearing 
component  parts,  paiticulaily 
the  moving  belt. 

Standard  <*quipment  was  not 
the  answer.  The  .solution  came 
in  a  custom  .structure  which  was 
constiucted  with  imaginative 
help  from  fellow  employes  and 
local  manufacturers. 

Belt  frames  of  five-foot-long 
sections  were  joint'd  together 
with  more  than  two  thousand 


blind  pop  rivets.  The.se  jiievont 
clothing  snags  and  cut  out  the 
co.stly  need  to  layout  and  drill 
holes. 

The  only  lK)lts  u.sed  were  those 
holding  the  legs  on  the  t)elt  box 
and  motor  frame.  The  mild  .steel 
frames  were  finished  with  an 
enamel  paint  with  silicon  added 
to  reduce  belt  friction. 

The  conveyor  l>elting  looks 
delicate,  hut  it  is  tough  .\ylon, 
coated  with  neoprene.  Fabric 
was  supplied  six-feet-wide,  then 
cut  into  strips  for  the  conveyor, 
lap  joints  glued  togethei-.  Mr. 
Rogers  designed  the  take-up 
blocks  to  fit  inidde  the  conveyor 
at  its  terminal  ends  so  that  only 
a  half  inch  projects  for  an  al- 
mo.st  flush  fit  of  conveyor  to 
desks. 

Four  conveyors,  flanked  by 
desk  and  typewriter  stations 
feed  into  the  take-off  conveyor 
which  whisks  away  the  ad  copy. 
A  1  fi  horsepower,  direct  drive 
motor  with  a  V-belt  moves  the 
conveyor  belt  silently.  Sub-as¬ 
sembly  was  perfected  in  spare 
space  in  the  building  prior  to 
the  conveyor  being  set  uj)  in 
classified. 

★  *  ♦ 

l»HO\K  piuh;ram  .slccks.s 

The  size  of  a  newspaper 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  classified  growth  and 
potential  —  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  many  smaller  papers  have 
much  more  loom  for  giowth  in 
the  classified  field  than  their  big 
brothers. 

The  Watertoien  (Wis.)  Dailg 
Tiinen,  with  a  circulation  of  7,- 
835  is  a  good  example. 
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BELTING  OUT  THE  CLASSIFIED  COPY  at  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  on  a  new  conveyor  system  which  was 
custom-built  to  the  requirements  of  the  classified  department.  Grace 
Harlow,  telephone  sales  staff,  demonstrates  how  copy  is  whisked  away, 
Jim  Rogers,  who  was  responsible  for  the  system,  looks  on. 


CAM  ffliarles  H.  Meheiz  rc- 
ixirts  that  after  an  aiiprociahle 
loss  in  non-contract  revenue  in 
1962,  the  i)aper  decided  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  about  it  — 
and  fast. 

In  February  of  1963,  Mr. 
Meheiz  attended  the  Mississii)pi 
Valley  Classified  meeting  with 
telephone  soliciting  foremost  on 
his  jiroblem  list.  Prior  to  that 
time,  his  department  had  no 
telej)hone  selling  at  all. 

He  launched  a  i)ilot  program 
with  three  girls  doing  an  hour 
of  telephone  .selling  each  day. 
Private  party  advertising  start¬ 
ed  to  move  upward,  but  the  tele¬ 
phone  selling  gave  an  even  big¬ 
ger  boost  to  commercial  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  result:  a  21.5'r  ad  count 
increase  in  1963. 

Mr.  Meheiz  kept  this  program 
going  until  November,  1964, 
when  he  hired  an  additional 
full-time  girl  to  concentrate  on 
telephone  selling.  The  ad  count 
increase  for  1964  was  18.7%. 
Mr.  Meheiz  is  looking  for  a  40% 
gain  this  year. 

The  paper  runs  a  lot  of  ROP 
promotion  and  leans  heavily  on 
re.sult  stories  to  jiromote  family- 
type  ads.  Rates  were  raised  in 
April,  1964,  for  commercial  and 
non-commercial  classified.  Con- 
tiacts  were  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Although  some  advertis¬ 
ers  were  slow  to  accept  them, 
most  eventually  signed  up  and 


now  see  the  advantages  they’ve 
gained.  The  Daily  Times’  local 
classified  rate  card  carries  an 
interesting  and  effective  .sales 
tool:  it  compares  contract  and 
non-contract  rates  and  indicates 
the  monthly  savings  of  I)eing 
on  contract. 

Mr.  Meheiz  concludes,  “.Al¬ 
though  our  growth  has  not  been 
phenomenal,  it  has  been  steadily 
up  and  at  a  healthy  late.  I  hope 
this  material  helps  some  CAM.’’ 

Note  to  Mr.  Meheiz:  “We’ll 
trade  you  our  percentages  any 
•lay.’’ 

»  * 

'l"VkO  IN  NEM  .‘il.OT.S 

Jerry  Stradler  has  been 
named  CAM  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  replac¬ 
ing  Weldon  Kelly.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Harte-Hank 
newspapers  for  14  years,  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  display  staff  and 
later  as  CAM  of  the  (ireenville 
(Tex.)  HeraJd-Bantter. 

Ed  Bute  is  the  new  CAM  of 
.Anderson  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  replacing  Charles  Laugh- 
lin,  who  has  been  appointed  a 
director  and  secretary  of  the 
company. 

*  *  ♦ 

PHILLIPS  HAS  LAST  MOKH 

Robert  M.  Phillips,  Cineinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  &  Times-Star  CAM, 
takes  me  to  task  for  failing  to 
include  his  newspaper  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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There’s  still  room 
to  canter 

All  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis's  6- 
County  area  isn't  densely  popu¬ 
lated  and  bustling  with  industry. 
There  are  farmlands,  woodlands 
and  even  pastures  where  you  can 
hear  a  carefree  whinny. 

But  the  advertiser's  bull's-eye  is 
the  heart  of  the  market  (City  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County), 
where  7  out  of  10  people  live  and 
account  for  76%  of  the  retail  sales. 

Here  POST  -  DISPATCH  home 
readership  measures  71%  daily — 
87%  Sunday. 

5t.  Louis  is  America’s  8th  market. 
To  reach  it,  all  you  need  is  the 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  by  Far  Where  the  Sales  Are 

Sourcts:  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  and  Sales  Management  Magazine 


MEMBER:  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  L0$  ANGELES 

iwm  .B  _ _  _  Maisi«-Mljiouri  R«$oure«j ' 


Reporters’  UN  Interviews 
Make  Footnotes  to  History 

Newspaper  reporters  are  giv-  City’s  non-commercial  station, 
ingf  an  all  radio-tv  format  new  and  Sylvia  Taylor,  political  re¬ 
bounce  in  an  interview  progrram  porter.  Mr.  Siegel  is  moderator 
that  is  providing  sidebars  to  of  the  show  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
current  history.  is  its  producer.  The  programs 

The  show  has  recruited  a  list  are  shown  over  Channel  31 
of  reporters  from  newspapers,  (UHF)  every  Wednesday  at  10 
wire  services  and  the  United  p.m.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nations.  On  each  program  three  Overseas  Press  Club.  They  are 
panelists  interview  a  UN  am-  broadcast  over  WNYC-radio  at 
bassador.  4  p.m.  Friday.  The  show  is  now 

In  addition  to  being  a  source  in  its  second  series  of  13  pro- 
for  current  news  stories,  the  grams. 

progrrams,  since  they  document  Charles  E.  Campbell  Jr., 
international  political  history,  chairman  of  the  OPC’s  Radio-tv 
are  to  be  preserved  for  future  Committee  points  out,  “For 
reference.  The  history  depart-  years  radio  and  television  pro- 
ment  at  the  University  of  Wis-  ducers  have  asked  the  Overseas 
consin  is  interested  in  the  tapes  Press  Club’s  help  with  their  pro¬ 
as  well  as  the  notes  and  stories  gramming.  We  get  all  the  re- 
of  foreig^i  correspondents;  and  turned  correspondents  from  the 
at  Columbia,  the  Oral  History  hot  news  spots  on  the  earth. 
Project  is  considering  manu-  “There  w^ere  a  lot  of  people 
scripting  some  of  the  interna-  who  wanted  to  use  our  Club’s 
tional  interviews.  name  and  membership  free,  but 

“International  Inter\'iew’’  was  we  felt  our  members  were  en- 
created  by  Seymour  Siegel,  di-  titled  to  some  return  for  the  not 
rector  of  WNYC,  New  York  necessarily  over-paid  efforts 


ON  ROLLER  COASTER — If  his  left  arm  holds  out,  Kalamaioo  Gazette 
courthouse  reporter  Jack  Hawthorne  has  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
"reloading'*  his  typewriter  on  a  busy  day.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of  com¬ 
posing  room  mechanic  Dale  Deal  in  designing  and  building  a  heavy 
metal  bracket  which  can  hold  a  full-size  roll  of  copy  paper  with  con¬ 
tinuous  carbon.  So  far,  Hawthorne's  city  editor  reports,  Hawthorne  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  write  on  and  on  and  on  just  because  the 
paper  supply  is  so  convenient,  but  the  reporter's  arm  is  showing  signs 
of  fatigue  from  throwing  the  heavy  carriage. 


AND  DON^T  DARE  COME 
BACK  WITVIOUT  THE 
CONVENTION  ISSUE  OF 
'EDITOR  S.  PUBLISHER'.'/ 


they  had  made  to  become  ex¬ 
perts  on  jungle  warfare  in  Viet¬ 
nam  or  the  struggle  for  self- 
government  in  Africa  or  Asia. 

If  we  could  get  some  revenue 
for  the  Club,  that  would  be  fine 
too. 

“When  Sylvia  Taylor  came 
along  with  an  idea  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  using  OPC  members  in  a 
panel  show  interviewing  UN 
ambassadors,  all  we  needed  was 
a  moderator  and  facilities.  Sey¬ 
mour  Siegel  at  WNYC  provided 
both,  and  we  were  in  business. 

We’ve  preserved  four  of  those  listing  of  top  ten  newspapers 
shows  on  our  own  videotape  for  running  color  linage  (E&P, 
showing  to  possible  sponsors  March  27). 
and  syndicators.  This  takes  us  He  writes:  “Being  an  egfotist 
a  long  way  nearer  our  goal  of  and  also  desiring  as  much  pub- 
a  commercially  syndicated  pro-  licity  as  possible,  when  justified, 
gram  which  could  come  about  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
very  soon.’’  that  with  77,399  lines  of  color 

advertising  (according  to  Media 
Records)  we  qualify  for  tenth 
position  in  the  list.’’ 

Point  made,  and  egotism  well 
justified! 


Changes  to  Offset 

Centralia,  Ill. 

The  Centralia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Sentinel  beg^an  printing 
on  a  new  offset  lithographic 
press  April  5.  The  $230,000 
press  replaces  the  letterpress 
method,  used  by  the  Sentinel 
for  102  years. 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


—  BILL  /CAVANA&U 

S  FKANK  FLBTCHER. 
tUinotuL  CAiToowttn  socim 


If  you’re  reading  somebody  else’s  copy  . . . 

.  .  .  give  it  back!  Or  maybe  somebody  else  keeps  borrowing 
your  copy,  or  clipping  it.  Whatever  the  problem,  solve  it  now 
by  filling  out  the  coupon  below.  Order  your  own  subscription, 
or  an  extra  one  for  the  perennial  borrower.  Remember,  news¬ 
papers  are  newsmakers.  And  every  week  E&P  will  bring  you 
complete  news  about  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  business 
— ^your  business. 


In  the  Classroom 

Honolulu 
George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  last  month  ,  ....  , 

presented  a  40-minute  paper  be-  Millionth  Ad  Already 

fore  the  Social  Science  Associa-  The  Los  Angeles  Times  printed 
tion  here  entitled  “The  Press —  its  millionth  classified  ad  on 
Some  Observations  On  Its  His-  March  31,  the  earliest  date  that 
tory,  Nature  and  Responsibil-  the  Times  or  any  other  news- 
ity.”  He  expanded  the  paper  for  paper  has  reached  the  adver- 
an  editorial  page  series,  and  tising  milestone.  Last  year’s  mil- 
after  its  appearance  in  print  lionth  ad  was  published  on  April 
there  was  a  deluge  of  requests  7.  The  total  for  the  year  was 
from  local  schools  for  copies  of  3,929,189  classified  ads,  CAM 
the  series.  Frank  W.  Lester  reported. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  sso  Third  Avmm,  N*w  Yorh.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Address 


City  . State  . Zip  . 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Bill  company 

9(-SO  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


I 
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Who  Stands  at  the  Corner  of  Madison  and  Main? 

The  success  of  a  product  or  idea — even  the  life  expectancy  of  a  brand — can  depend 
upon  the  proper  communication  to  Madison  Avenue  of  “what’s  going  on”  on  the 
Main  Streets  and  throughout  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

We  believe,  with  you,  that  the  most  immediate,  the  most  effective,  and  therefore 
the  most  efficient  way  Madison  Avenue  can  communicate  with  the  people  who 
make  the  buying  decisions  in  your  market  is  through  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers  they  read. 

That  is  why,  though  these  two  important  “streets”  don’t  intersect  in  fact,  they 
must  be  brought  together.  The  people  of  Madison  Avenue  must  be  reminded  again 
and  again  of  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  people  wffio  shop  on  your  Main  Street. 

Who  stands  for  you  at  this  mythical  corner  of  Madison  and  Main? 


Your  Representative . . . 

He  carries  the  story  of  your  community,  your  readers,  your  newspaper  to  those 
on  Madison  Avenue  who  must  make  the  decisions  but  who  may  never  get  the 
chance  to  see  your  Main  Street  for  themselves. 

Your  representative  knows  and  understands  where  these  interests  meet  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  vital  channel  of  sales  communication  between  the  two. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Christine  Osadohulc,  II,  does  her  homework 
diligently  with  local  paper. 


Clippings  are  pasted  into  scrapbooks  in  class¬ 
room  project. 


Teacher 


Lillian  Thompson  watches  Roberta 
Gulless  make  a  report. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM,  a  project  in  which  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  works  closely  with  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  has  an  outstanding  example  in 
the  Chief  Crowfoot  Elementary  School  at  Calgary,  Alberta.  There, 
Principal  Betty  Sitlington,  encourages  the  daily  discussion  of  world 
events  by  junior  citizens  in  Grade  VI.  One  interesting  development  has 
been  the  flow  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Calgary  Herald  from  pupils, 
requesting  more  information  and  suggesting  changes  in  the  newspaper's 
contents  (such  as  poetry,  columns  about  pets,  famous  landmarks,  famous 
battles,  scientific  experiments,  etc.) 


Alabama  Recruiting 
Program  Under  Way 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  M.  Ennis,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  has  moved  to  imple¬ 
ment  plans  for  a  statewide  pro¬ 
gram  of  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  young  journalists. 

The  project,  initiated  by  Mr. 
Ennis  under  auspices  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  AP  Association  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  Alabama  profes¬ 
sional  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  won  enthusiastic  .support 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  winter  meeting  here. 


Mr.  Ennis  has  appointed  a 
committee  chairman  for  each  of 
10  districts  to  organize  local 
programs.  He  heads  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Birmingham  area. 

Other  chairmen  are:  Fred  Dil¬ 
lon,  Florence  Times;  Barrett 
Shelton  Jr.,  Decatur  Daily;  Paul 
Meloun,  Gadsden  Times;  Cody 
Hall,  Anniston  Star;  Don  Was¬ 
son,  Montgomery  Adt'ertiser- 
Joumal;  Ed  Driggers,  Dothan 
Eagle;  Bill  Sellers,  Mobile 
Press-Register;  Roswell  Falken- 
berry,  Selma  Times  -  Journal; 
Norman  Bassett,  Titscaloosa 
Netvs. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Suburban  Papers 
Go  to  Full  Format 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  piace  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


To  kaos  In  touch  with  markotlni. 
sdvortioins.  oubliihins  and  oranhio 
arts  In  Auotralia  road 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


FukUshed  fftnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 


Csrntr  Butt  &  Clitdill  SU.,  Surry  Hilb, 
Sydney,  Australia 


lii'Plant  Lectures 
Popular  with  Staff 


How  interested  are  newspaper 
employes  in  one  department  in 
learning  alxmt  another? 

If  the  experience  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  is  any  indication, 
the  interest  is  strong  indeed. 

Personnel  Director  Harrj’^  H. 
Horton  Jr.,  set  up  a  series  of 
talks  by  executives  on  the  his¬ 
tory,  meaning  and  working 
function  of  their  individual  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper. 
Employes  were  invited  to  attend, 
on  their  own  time,  and  they 
attended  in  capacity  groups. 


The  first  act  was  a  solo.  In  a 
two-hour  talk,  surrounded  by  a 
battery  of  charts  and  swept 
along  by  an  eager  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  Michael  F.  Tynan  de- 
.scribed  the  history  of  newspaper 
delivery  from  Ben  Franklin  (“as 
a  newsboy,  he  wasn’t  very 
good”)  to  the  present  modern, 
radio-car-superv'ised  independ-  I 
ent  merchant,  the  Herald  car¬ 


rier. 

Mr.  Tynan  had  an  audience 
of  114  employes,  all  that  could 
fit  into  the  Herald’s  conference 
room.  Admission  was  by  ticket 
only. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Dispatch  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  three  semi-weekly 
newspapers  in  the  North  Kan¬ 
sas  City  area,  expanded  from 
tabloid  to  full-size  format. 

The  three  papers  —  the  Press 
Dispatch,  Gladstone  Dispatch, 
and  Platte  County  Dispatch  — 
formerly  published  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  on  Tuesdays  and  full  for¬ 
mat  on  Thursdays. 

All  three  papers  are  now  fully 
separated  and  publish  individ¬ 
ual  zoned  editions  semi-weekly. 
Publication  date  was  changed 
from  Tuesday  to  Monday. 

The  change  was  stimulated. 
Publisher  Harold  Townsend  Jr. 
said,  by  increases  of  30  percent 
in  paid  circulation. 


IN  THE  CLASSROOM — A  class  in  feature  writing  at  Central  Missouri 
State  College  uses  copies  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  for  analysis 
of  differences  between  news  and  feature  stories.  Townsend  Godsey,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  at  the  college  and  head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  subscribes  to  every  newspaper  published  in  the  27  countries 
served  by  the  college. 
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the  SKILLionaire  reads  a  lot 


august 


OCTOBER 


JANUARY 


The  circulation  picture  for  the  Rochester,  New  York, 
newspapers— The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle— for  the  12-month  period  ending  March  31, 
looks  like  this: 

Combined  Daily  Circulation . 274,250  UP  7,615 

Sunday  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  .206,268  UP  7,32 i 

The  Rochester  newspapers  are  the  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  Upstate  New  York— where 
the  SKILLionaire  is  reading  more  and  enjoying  it  more. 


The  Times-Union 


1965 

MARCH 

1965  1 

S 

M  T  W  T 

f  s  1 

Represented  by  (Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc  .  York, 
Philadeiphid.  ChiLago.  Boston.  Syracuse.  Detroit. 

VNest  Coast  Representative.  Nelson  Roberts  and  Assoi  tales 


Bmurnit  and  arittptiidf 

Kochesler,  New  York 
Members  of  the 

Pti/ilzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 


In  The  Newspaper  World  oT  C 


DAILY  .  .  .  AdriMi,  Mich.,  TELEOKAM  .  Aibainy,  N.  Y.,  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  .  Alton,  IIL.  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  .  Amotordam,  N.  Y.,  RECORDER  .  Andarsan.  I 
EVENING  WORLD  .  Bloomincton,  Ind.,  HERALD-TELEPHONE  .  Boston,  Mass.,  GLOBE  •  BouMor,  Colo.,  CAMERA  .  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  TELEGRAPH-FORUM  .  Codar  RapMs,  U 
TRIBUNE  .  Dallas,  Tax.,  TIMES  HERALD  .  Dawanport,  Iowa,  DEMOCRAT  .  Oanton.  Tax.,  RECORD-CHRONICLE  •  Oanwar,  Colo..  CATHOLIC  REGISTER  .  OulHMiua,  loam,  i 
NEWS  .  Fort  Myars,  Fla..  NEWS-PRESS  .  Fort  Worth,  Tax.,  STAR-TELEGRAM  .  Frankfort.  Ky.,  STATE  JOURNAL  .  Grand  Havon,  Mich.,  TRIBUNE  .  Qraansboro,  N.  C.,  REC 
MINING  GAZETTE  .  Houston,  Tax.,  CHRONICLE  .  Huntington,  ind.,  HERALD-PRESS  •  Indiana,  Pa..  GAZETTE  .  Jackson.  Mich.,  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  .  Jamaica,  N.  Y..  U 
.  Labanon,  Pa.,  NEWS  .  Lawistown,  Pa..  SENTINEL  .  LitUa  Rock,  Ark.,  GAZETTE  .  Long  Branch,  N.  J..  RECORD  .  Long  island  CHy.  N.  Y.,  STAR-JOURNAL  .  Los  Ai«olai 
.  Massilion,  Ohio.  INDEPENDENT  .  Mattoon,  III.,  JOURNAL-GAZETTE  .  Miami.  Fla..  NEWS  .  MHas  City,  Mont,  STAR  .  Molina,  III.,  DISPATCH  .  Monroa,  La..  WORLD] 
.  NawailL  N.  J.,  NEWS  .  Now  Britain,  Conn.,  HERALD  .  Naw  Kensington,  Pa.,  DISPATCH  .  Now  Orlaans,  La.,  TIMES-PICAYUNE  .  Now  Rochaiia.  N.  Y..  STANDAROSTN 
JOURNAL  .  Piqua,  Ohio,  CALL  .  Port  Chostar,  N.  Y.,  ITEM  .  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  TRIBUNE  •  RussaUvilla.  Ark.,  COURIBt-OEMOCRAT  .  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  DESEIKT 1^ 
TRIBUNE  .  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  STAR-PHOENIX  .  Sayre,  Pa.,  TIMES  .  Seattle,  Wash.,  POST-INTELLIGENCER  .  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  UNION-STAR  .  Shenandoah,  Pa..  HEM 
ADVOCATE  .  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  ADVANCE  .  Strousburg.  Pa.,  RECORD  .  Sunbury,  Pa..  ITEM  .  Tampa,  Fla.,  TRIBUNE  .  Tarantum,  Pa.,  VALLEY  NEWS  .  Tarrytown,  Nl 
POST  .  Washington.  Pa.,  OBSERVER  .  Watartiury.  Conn.,  AMERICAN  .  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  POST  .  White  Plains.  N.  Y..  REPORTER  DISPATCH  .  Wichita  Falls,  Tax.,  | 
.  Copanhagan,  Danmark,  BERLINGSKE  AFTENAVIS  .  .  .  SUNDAY  .  .  .  Anderson,  Ind.,  HERALD  .  Anderson,  S.  C.,  INDEPENDENT  .  AsMand,  Ky.,  INDEPENDENT  .  AU^ 
GLOBE  .  Boulder,  Colo.,  CAMERA  .  Bradenton,  Fla.,  HERALD  .  Burlington,  Iowa,  HAWK-EYE  .  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  GAZETTE  .  Chicago,  III.,  CHICAGO’S  AMERICAN 
.  FarmvIlle,  Va.,  HERALD  .  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  NEWS  •  Fort  Myars,  Fla.,  NEWS-PRESS  •  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  JOURNAL-GAZETTE  .  Fresno,  Calif.,  BEE  .  Gallup,  N.  M.,| 
.  Hays.  Kans.,  NEWS  .  Hereford,  Tex.,  BRAND  .  Houston,  Tax.,  CHRONICLE  .  Jantaica,  N.  Y.,  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  .  Kannapolis,  N.  C.,  INDEPENDENT  .  Kokomo,  indJ 
CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  .  Memphis.  Tenn.,  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  .  MiamL  Fla..  NEWS  .  Natchez.  Miss.,  DEMOCRAT  .  Newark,  N.  J.,  NEWS  .  Norwich,  Conn..  BUui 
PRESS  .  SL  Paul,  Minn.,  PIONEER  PRESS  .  San  Diego,  Calif.,  UNION  .  Sarasota,  Fla.,  HERALD-TRIBUNE  .  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  STAR-PHOENIX  .  Seattle,  Wash.,  POST! 
HERALD-AMERICAN  .  Tampa.  Fla.,  TRIBUNE  .  Tarra  Haute,  Ind.,  TRIBUNE-STAR  .  Tulsa,  Okla.,  WORLD  .  1>ler,  Tax.,  COURIER-TIMES-TELEORAPH  .  Vancouver,  i| 
•  Kingston,  Jamaica,  STAR  •  Oslo,  Norway,  NORSK  UKEBLAO 


First  Release  Dates:  Daily 


For  information,  somplos  and 
availability,  writo,  phono  or  wiro  colloct: 


R.  K.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager 


IRALO  .  AthM«»,  Ohto.  MESSENOER  .  Attica.  Ind.,  LED6ER<TRIBUNE  .  Bamar.  Pa..  BEAVER  COUNTY  TIMES  .  BaliawHIa.  IN.,  NEWS-DEMOCRAT  .  BloomfMd.  Iml., 

g.  Chicaca.  IN..  CHICAGO’S  AMERICAN  .  ClavaiaiMi.  Ohia.  PLAIN  DEALER  .  CaataawWa,  Pa..  RECORD  .  Catorada  Sprinss,  Cala.,  FREE  PRESS  .  Cahimbia.  Ma^. 
lERALD  .  Ellwaod  CKy,  Pa.,  LEDGER  .  El  Rano.  Okla..  TRIBUNE  .  Fairmant.  W.  Va..  TIMES  .  FNidiay,  Ohia.  REPUBLiCANCOURIER  .  Fart  Laudardaia,  Ha.. 
iHirc,  Pa.,  NEWS  .  HandaraanwHla.  N.  C.,  TIMES-NEWS  .  HHIadala,  Mich..  NEWS  .  HaHand.  Mich.,  SENTINEL  .  Hamail,  N.  Y.,  TRIBUNE  .  Haughtan,  Mich.. 
PRESS  .  Jaffananviila,  ind.,  NEWS  .  Kittanning,  Pa.,  LEADER-TIMES  .  Lancaatar,  Ohia,  EAGLE-GAZETTE  .  Uncaatar,  Pa.,  NEW  ERA  .  Latraba.  Pa..  BULLETIN 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Sam  CotlesfcJd.  recently  apjiointed 
managing  editor  of  HOME  Fl'H- 
MSHINGS  DAILY,  will  get  his  first 
taste  of  the  Southern  Furniture 
Markets  when  he  heads  down  to 
North  Carolina  for  the  spring  show¬ 
ings.  Apr.  23-30.  Along  with  him 
will  be  Stanley  Slom,  furniture  news 
editor;  Lou  Gropp.  fashion  editor; 
Helen  Harris,  furniture  fashion  re¬ 
porter,  and  Nick  Machalaha.  pho¬ 
tographer.  .Starting  at  High  Point, 
and  fanning  out  to  blanket  the  mar¬ 
ket  area  (Thomasville,  Lexington. 
Hickory,  Lenoir  and  Drexell,  HFD’s 
distribution  crews  will  have  daily 
copies  of  the  paper  in  hotels,  motels, 
market  buildings,  manufacturers’ 
showrooms  where  retailers  will  he 
visiting. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  editor.  Dick 
('ohen.  planes  to  the  U’est  Coast  for 
two  weeks  of  visits  to  members  of 
the  shoe  industry.  He  will  spend  the 
week  »>f  .\pr.  25  in  Los  Angeles 
where  he  will  attend  the  West  ('oast 
Shoe  Travelers  show,  then  will  go 
on  to  San  Francisco  May  1  to  call 
on  footwear  people  in  that  area. 


•Significant  hearings  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  being  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  National  Com-  ' 
mission  on  Food  Marketing  are 
being  covered  for  SUPERM.\RKET 
NEWS  by  Bill  Pyle,  editor.  He  will  | 
be  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  next  week  ^ 
to  attend  the  Apr.  22-24  hearings 
there. 


On  Apr.  22  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  will  publish  a  special  section  i 
with  up-to-the-minute  news  on  the 
entire  man-made  textiles  market, 
analyzing  the  past  year’s  develop;  : 
ments,  fiber  by  fiber.  The  outlook 
for  new  fibers  .  .  .  modified  fibers  , 
.  .  .  new  producers  and  increased  , 
production  from  established  pro¬ 
ducers  also  will  he  discussed. 
highlight  of  this  report  will  be  I 
annual  fiber  price  lists  indic.aling  I 
fluctuations  during  1%4  for  all  j 
staple  fibers  and  filament  yarns.  i 


John  Hurst  has  joined  Fairchild’s 
correspondents’  staff  to  represent 
the  papers  in  Sacramento,  Cal.  He 
is  also  business  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee.  Jerry  Burns,  of  the  San  i 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  the  newly  | 
appointed  court  correspondent  for  ^ 
Fairchild  in  San  F'rancisco. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fablltlMrs  of 

Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman'i  Wtar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnithinqi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Hatalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


news-peopli 


BRISLIN  HOHENBERG 


J.  HAROLD  BRISLIN,  a  reporter  on  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian  since  1954  who  won  a  Pulitrer  Prize  In  1969,  has  won  the 
SIqma  Delta  Chi  reporting  prize  for  his  1964  series  on  the  abusive  care 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  A  Scranton  newspaperman  for  25  years! 
he  Is  a  member  of  a  "newspaper  family." 

JOHN  H.  HOHENBERG,  former  reporter,  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University  and  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  Is  himself  a  prize-winner  now.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  judges  gave  him  the 
citation  for  the  best  research  In  Journalism  for  his  book,  "The  Great 
Reporters  and  Their  Times." 


Thi8  Week  AppoiiitH 
Philip  Ewahl  Senior  VP 

Philip  Ewald  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  vicepresident  of 
This  Week  Magazine,  Ben  G. 
Wripht,  president,  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Wright  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Mac  G.  Morris 
to  executive  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director,  and  the 
election  to  the  magazine’s  board 
of  directors  of  Richard  L.  Neale, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
development,  and  John  J.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  editor.  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Ewald  are  also  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  announcement  followed 
the  recent  appointment  of  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  Kelly,  formerly  of 
BBDO,  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  vncepresident  and  western 
manager  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ewald  comes  to  This 
Week  from  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  where  for  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
communications.  Before  joining 
Curtis  in  1963,  Mr.  Ewald  spent 
12  years  with  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  as  director  of  agency 
relations,  promotion  director 
and  as  .sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

«  ♦  « 

William  Sligal  —  promoted 
to  news  editor,  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Record,  replacing  David  A.  Gil¬ 
bert,  resigned;  David  P.  Riijiiy 
—  to  reporter. 

Sub'Editor  Retires 

Glasgow 

W.  J.  M.  Lister,  chief  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  (Hlasgow  Evening 
Citizen,  retired  here  after  44 
years’  service  with  the  Beaver- 
brook  evening  newspaper.  He 
came  here  from  his  native  Mid- 
dlesbourgh,  England,  in  1921, 
and  began  work  as  a  reporter 
covering  the  sheriff  court  and 
police  headquarters.  Later  he 
became  a  sub-editor,  and  for  the 
past  25  years  had  been  chief 
sub-editor. 


John  F.  Webb — from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Buy  Daily 
Breeze;  Denny  C.  Hoegh — to 
business  manager  succeeding 
Thomas  Caplet — to  (Topley  gen¬ 
eral  offices. 

«  ♦  « 

Robert  W.  Tohssaint  Jr. — 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  and  Engle,  replacing 
Gordon  Horton. 

*  *  * 

Dozier  Mobley — to  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  AP,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  bureau. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  and  Times — 
elected  president,  Texas  Associ¬ 


ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Kc  *  * 

Alan  Wayne — from  reporter, 
DPI,  Boston,  to  publicity  rep¬ 
resentative,  United  Air  Lines, 
Chicago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pai'l  Kagan — from  assistant 
manager,  press  information, 
CBS  Radio  Network,  to  man¬ 
ager,  press  information,  CBS 
Owned  Radio  Stations.  He 
was  formerly  sports  columnist, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bnlle- 
tin.. 

«  «  « 

T.  J.  Coombs — from  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Garland  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  News-Texan  network 
of  newspapers  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  area. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  Denver,  education 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner — the  communica¬ 
tion  award  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association  for  “out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  field  in  a  daily  newspaper.’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herbert  G.  Gitlick — from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze;  Jack  Harpster — pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  «  * 

Fred  Bruning,  formerly  with 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch — to  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 


RUSSELL  KIRK 

Writes  “To  The  Point” 

Five  timet  each  week  in  500  words  daily, 
Russell  Kirk  pulls  no  punches  in  closely 
analyzing  the  news  before  and  after  it 
happens.  His  tremeitdous  following  wonts — and  gets — the 
facts,  as  well  as  brilliant  commentary  on  a  wide  variety  of 
intriguing  subjects. 

Kirk  covers  every  facet  of  the  American  Experience.  His  col¬ 
umn  is  always  crisp,  clear,  candid  and  ...  TO  THE  POINT.  Wire 
or  write  for  samples  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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in  the  news 


LIGATO  BISSELL 

DOM  LIGATO,  a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  photographer  for  30  years — he's 
a  grandfather — an  Army  photographic  instructor  in  World  War  II.  receives 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  photography.  (A  picture  of  a  blind  boy 
clutching  a  fish  he  has  just  caught.  It  was  presented  In  E&P  some  time 
ago  as  an  outstanding  human  interest  picture.) 


CHARLES  O.  BISSELL  is  assistant  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  art  director  of  the  paper's  Sunday  magazine.  A  high 
school  "drop-out,"  he  became  a  lithographic  and  commercial  artist.  Now 
one  of  his  editorial  cartoons  wins  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  In  cartooning 
for  1964. 


Wishes  Granted 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Fied  B.  Moore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
a  v'eteran  Ion)?  entitled  to  set  his 
own  i)ace,  ^ot  his  wish  to  avoid 
fanfare,  farewells  and  a  retire¬ 
ment  dinner  the  other  day.  He 
merely  announced  he  would  not 
return  on  Monday  and  left. 
That’s  why  his  name  is  n® 
longer  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
masthead,  a.ssociates  explained. 

*  * 

William  R.  Conlin,  sports 
editor  of  the  N  a  c  r  a  >n  e  n  t  u  I 
(Calif.)  Union  —  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  and  jriven  a 
Plymouth  Barracuda. 

*  •  ♦ 

HARLE.SS  Wade,  Uullax  (Tex.) 
Morning  S’ewn  —  first  prize  for 
news  writing;  in  the  competition 
of  the  American  Bowling  Con¬ 
gress.  Jerry  Levine,  New  York 
Journal  American.  —  for  fea¬ 
tures. 

♦  *  # 

Steve  Ball  Jr.  —  promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Augunta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  Pren¬ 
tice  Palmer  —  named  chief  po¬ 
litical  reporter. 


I  Assembly 
Day  at  the 
i  Summit 

As  ANPA  opens  its 
78th  annual  convention 
in  New  York,  old  and 
new  problems  face  the 
publishing  industry. 

The  encouraging  an¬ 
swer  is  that  no  one  has 
invented  a  substitute 
for  a  newspaper,  and 
no  one  ever  will. 


Charles  G.  Pearson — from 
editorial  writer  to  chief  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle-liecwon,  replacing  Martin 
N.  Perry — named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beacon;  Robert  J. 
Nelson — from  editorial  writer 
to  associate  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Eagle. 

«  *  « 

Pat  Johnson,  former  co-edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Del  Mar 
(Calif.)  Surf  comber  —  to 
women’s  department,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union;  Peter  Eiden — 
from  Oceanside,  Calif.,  bureau 
to  feature  editor.  Union. 

*  *  * 

Alberto  C.  Diaz — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  publisher  of  the 
Lost  Angeles  Eastside  Journal 
and  Belvedere  Citizen,  succeed¬ 
ing  Fred  W.  Cobley — retired 
after  40  years. 

*  ♦ 

Sal  J.  Foderaro,  formerly 
with  the  Ashury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press  and  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record — to  senior 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Amer¬ 
icana. 

*  *  « 

Richard  West — to  reporter, 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
and  Morning  Journal;  his  wife 
joins  the  women’s  department. 

*  *  * 

R.  Dom  Di  Valerio — from 
circulation  manager,  Arlington 
Northern  Virginia  Sun,  to  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Guil,  Montreal  Matin 


— elected  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Judicial  Press  Gallery. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Lowther,  for¬ 
merly  with  Sheffield  (England) 
Star  and  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times 
— to  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Barteau  and  Robert 
Hall,  ad  salesmen — from  Com¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  to  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Van  Savell,  AP  newsman  in 
several  Southern  bureaus — to 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle;  Jay  Fitzgerald — 
from  retail  ad  staff  to  general 
advertising  sales  staff,  D&C  and 
Rochester  Times-Union;  Rich¬ 
ard  O,  Benjamin — to  graphic 
arts  department,  D&C  and  'T.U. 

*  *  * 

John  Boyd  Jr. — from  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Evansville  College,  to  journal¬ 
ism  staff  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  former  tri-state 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 

m  *  Hf 

Robert  Kerr — from  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News,  to  regional 
editor,  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle;  Deonard  Dorsey — 
from  editor.  Mineral  Wells 
(Tex.)  Index,  to  R-C;  Frank 
Harvell — to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  R-C,  re¬ 
placing  Mike  Giles;  Sandra 
Newton — from  social  editor  to 
women’s  editor,  R-C. 


Mrs.  Iris  Kelso,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item  political  re¬ 
porter  since  1954  —  to  program 
specialist  in  education  with  the 
New  Orleans  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Finch  Jr.  —  .succeeds 
Grace  Wilder,  retired,  as  chief 
auditor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer. 

4e  * 

Bill  W.  Harrell  —  named 
state  news  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  succeeding 
Bill  Shipp,  now  on  the  city 
news  staff. 

iti  *  * 

Gerard  Pelletier,  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  La  Presse  —  to 
Le  Devoir  as  an  associate  editor. 
H^  will  also  write  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  W.  Schwartz,  onetime 
editor  of  the  Iowa  State  Daily 
—  to  become  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  technical  journalism  at 
Iowa  State  University  July  1, 
succeeding  Carl  Hamilton, 
newly  named  director  of  univer¬ 
sity  relations. 

• 

New  Ad  Director 

Robert  J.  Woods  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Victor 
Fischel  &  Co.,  national  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Wolf  Schmidt  vodka  and 
Carstairs  whisky.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor  for  Kudner  Agency 
and  for  the  past  six  years  at 
Gumbiner-North  agency  in 
charge  of  liquor  accounts. 


Again,  as  in  many 
years  pas■^,  Allen  Kan- 
der,  Dave  Abse,  George 
Cooper  and  Don  Ho- 
gate  will  be  on  the 
'sidelines  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  where  we  will  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity 
to  greet  old  friends  we 
have  served,  and  meet 
new  ones. 
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Earl  Johnson  Becomes 
Southampton  Squire 


Earl  J.  Johnson,  retiring  as 
editor  and  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International  at 
the  age  of  65,  looks  forward  to 
the  life  of  a  country  squire  and 
home  builder  in  the  famous 
Southampton  beacli  estate  resort 
on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife 
rented  a  house  on  the  beach  at 
Southampton  during  World  War 
II  and  later  bought  a  rambling 
100-year-old  Dutch  Colonial 
farmhouse  with  bams  on  its  19 
acres.  They  have  sold  the  house 
and  about  half  the  land,  retain¬ 
ing  eight  and  one-half  acres  of 
the  property  on  which  they  will 
build  a  new  home  and  also  build 
other  houses  as  a  private  de¬ 
velopment. 

Back  from  Europt* 

The  retiring  UPI  editor  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  his  last 
tour  of  the  service’s  bureaus  in 
Europe  as  editor.  He  will  attend 
the  annual  UPI  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  next  Monday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

“A  man  is  of  maximum  use 
only  to  his  own  generation  and 
his  legacy  of  experience  is  not 
of  much  value  to  his  successors 
in  wire  service  news  in  which 
judgments  change  from  hour  to 
hour,”  observed  Mr.  Johnson  in 
an  interview  with  E&P.  “The 
question  of  whether  experience 
is  of  value  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
each  generation  has  to  deal  with 
new  things — like  men  walking 
in  space.  The  news  is  different 
all  the  time  and  always  has 
been.” 

Mr.  Johnson  remarked  that  his 
own  news  years  have  supplied  a 
rich  supply  of  material,  such  as 
the  social  revolution  and  man¬ 
made  disasters  and  that  there 
is  no  indication  of  an  end  to  such 
sensational  news. 

Editor  30  Yeais 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Kansas, 
worked  on  two  papers  in  his 
hometown,  the  Winfield  (Kans.) 
Daily  Courier  and  Winfield  Free 
Press  until  1921,  when  Jerome 
L.  O’Sullivan,  now  the  retired 
dean  of  journalism  of  Marquette 
University,  employed  him  in  the 
UP  bureau  in  Chicago.  He  did 
police  and  feature  writing  in 
Chicago  and  worked  abroad, 
covering  the  build-up  for  World 
War  II  in  Europe.  He  managed 
the  news  service  in  Europe  when 
Hitler  was  coming  to  power. 

He  became  editor  (the  title 


was  then  general  news  manager) 
in  1935,  succeeding  Robert  J. 
Bender,  who  had  covered  the 
White  House  during  President 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  Administra¬ 
tion.  Big  stories  of  the  Earl 
Johnson  regime  included  World 
War  II,  the  atomic  explosion, 
the  Korean  War,  the  quadren¬ 
nial  national  political  conven¬ 
tions,  always  a  test  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  capacities. 

“Education  is  the  need  now 
for  those  coming  into  news 
work,”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “They 
have  to  have  a  better  intellec¬ 
tual  grasp  of  things.  The  hope 
of  the  future  is  in  education. 
Anything  you  know  wall  be  of 
value  sometime,  particularly 
when  you  are  working  on  a 
broad  canvas  that  includes  Paris 
and  Saigon  and  Dallas  and  what 
Mayor  Wagner  is  doing.” 

26.5  Bureaus 

The  UPI  has  265  bureaus 
around  the  world  and  it’s  the 
job  of  the  editor  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  of  them  and 
see  that  they  conform  to  stand¬ 
ards.  Memos  are  sent  to  bureau 
chiefs,  but  usually  they  can  co¬ 
operate  by  watching  the  wires. 
Bureau  chiefs  see  big  stories 
breaking  elsewhere  and  cut  their 
own  copy  accordingly,  Mr. 
Johnson  explained. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Johnson  first 
met  Roger  Tatarian,  the  new 
UPI  editor,  in  Phoenix  in  1929. 

“Winnie  Mae  Judd,  a  convicted 
hammer  murderess,  had  escaped 
and  Roger  was  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  on  the  story,”  recalled 
Mr.  Johnson.  “I  saw  he  was  a 
good  man  and  had  good  train¬ 
ing.  He  became  my  deputy  in 
1959,  so  my  retirement  does  not 
represent  a  radical  change.  One 
generation  rubs  off  on  the  other. 
A  new  man  has  new  material. 
There  is  no  rehearsal  or  repeat 
performances,  as  in  show  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Johnson 
turned  his  large  office  into  a 
conference  room  and  took  a 
small  office  next  door.  He  works 
at  a  plain  table  with  metal  legs 
and  no  drawers  to  accumulate 
papers.  A  telephone  hangs  on 
the  wall  at  his  back  and  he 
answers  it  directly  without 
making  the  caller  g:o  through  a 
secretary. 

Reads  News  Report 

A  teleprinter  beside  the  work 
table  clatters  out  the  A  wire 
report  constantly.  Mr.  Johnson 
always  reads  the  3,000  words  an 
hour  and  in  the  mornings  reads 


the  night  report — 72,000  words 
every  24  hours.  In  addition,  he 
leads  the  B  and  regional  wires 
from  time  to  time.  He  finds  that 
the  constant  clacking  of  the  tele¬ 
type  stimulates  him  in  thinking 
and  in  writing,  instead  of  dis¬ 
tracting  him  as  it  would  some 
newspapermen. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  written  for 
several  years  a  weekly  news¬ 
letter  called  the  IJ.P.l.  Reporter 
for  telegraph  editors  of  client 
newspapers. 

“Retail  news  media  have 
matured  in  their  editorial  ap¬ 
proach  and  tack  on  news,”  ob- 
ser\’ed  Mr.  Johnson.  “Labor 
reporting  used  to  be  done  very 
superficially.  Only  violence  was 
covered  and  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  for  wage  scales  and  issues. 
The  sociological  changes  brought 
in  by  the  New  Deal  opened  new 
vistas  for  reporting.  You  can’t 
have  cowboys  or  a  Richard 
Harding  Davis  handling  only 
physical  violence  now.  You  have 
to  dig  deeper.  About  one-third 
of  the  wire  time  now  is  devoted 
to  explanatory,  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  by  digging  for  facts  and 
round-ups.” 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that 
young  men  start  as  general  re¬ 
porters  and  then  decide  for 
themselves  what  interest  they 
have  in  specialization  in  such 
fields  as  space,  atomic  energy, 
medicine. 

Mature  Journalism 

In  his  William  Allen  White 
Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  last  Feb.  10,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  opened  with  these  remarks: 
“I  like  to  come  back  to  Mount 
Oread.  It  reminds  me  that  I 
once  was  20  years  old  and  knew 
practically  everything  there  was 
to  know.  In  the  years  since 
leaving  this  campus  I  never 
again  have  experienced  such  a 
sense  of  well-being.” 

With  this  as  his  text,  the  UPI 
editor  pointed  out  to  the  new 
generation  how  journalism  has 
changed  and  matured.  He  re¬ 
cited  these  personal  experiences 
to  emphasize  his  credo  that  the 
day  of  flamboyant  reporting  is 
over: 

“In  1922  or  1923  I  covered  a 
national  railroad  strike  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  Cleveland.  I 
knew  almost  nothing  about  the 
economic  issues  of  that  strike  or 
the  rights  of  labor  or  of  manage¬ 
ment.  My  dispatches  dealt 
mainly  with  violence  and  the  in¬ 
flammatory  statements  of  union 
leaders.  If  that  strike  was  a 
chapter  in  an  economic  or  social 
revolution,  I  had  no  grasp  of 
what  it  meant.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  exceptional  about  my 
igrnorance  in  the  context  of  what 
newspapers  demanded  in  those 
days.  My  stuff  was  getting 


Earl  J.  Johnson 


printed  in  a  competitive  market. 
What  impresses  us  now  is  that 
I  could  get  aw’ay  with  it,  that 
the  AP  man  there  could  get 
away  with  it  too,  and  that  the 
newspapers  accepted  this  kind 
of  superficial  coverage  without 
protest. 

'Breakllirougli’  in  Science 

“Shortly  afterward  I  was  sent 
to  Cincinnati  to  cover  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  A 
delegate  reported  that  for  the 
first  time  a  scientist  had  changed 
a  rooster  into  a  hen  or  a  hen 
into  a  rooster.  I’ve  forgotten 
which  Avay  it  went.  But  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  this  break¬ 
through  on  the  hormone  front 
was  the  feature  of  the  meeting 
on  our  wires.  When  the  local 
member  of  the  AP  caught  up 
with  the  story  it  was  a  science 
feature  on  the  AP  wires,  too. 
Surely  more  significant  things 
happened  at  the  triple  A.S.  that 
year,  but  only  the  scientists 
knew’  what  they  were. 

“No  doubt  I  was  a  versatile 
fellow’.  But  it  w’as  a  superficial 
versatility  that  neither  wire 
service  could  tolerate  today.  A 
wire  service  cannot  be  far  behind 
its  subscribers  in  recognizing 
that  labor  and  science  and  even 
horse  racing  require  reporters 
with  special  qualifications.  Think 
of  all  the  other  areas  that  the 
news  services  cover  nowadays 
in  depth  and  understanding. 

“One  of  the  most  widely  pub¬ 
lished  surveys  the  UPI  has  car¬ 
ried  recently  was  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  on  the  problems  of 
teen-age  drinkers  and  their 
drinking  parents.  Another  was 
about  changing  religious  atti¬ 
tudes. 

“This  kind  of  reporting  was 
rarely  undertaken  in  the  days 
when  we  could  cover  a  railroad 
strike  in  terms  of  bricks  crash¬ 
ing  through  the  windows  of 
locomotives.” 
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CIRCLLATIO 

Haunting  Thoughts 
For  Circulators 

llv  T«nv  Itreiiiia 


Hakrisbi  rc,  Pa. 

A  jrhost  .sat  in  on  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  48th  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
.Managers’  Association  here  last 
week.  The  sp«*ctre  of  threats  to 
the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
whole  together  with  those  to  the 
“Little  Merchant”  plan  specific¬ 
ally,  was  starkly  present  in  the 
comments  of  a  number  of 
speakers. 

Enough  to  chill  the  spine  of 
any  circulator  were  the  facts 
pre.sented  by  Don  C.  Hayman, 
ISCM.A  president  and  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Courier- 
Times  newspapers,  Levittown, 
Pa.,  who  asked: 

“Have  you  ever  sat  down  at 
your  desk  and  given  a  thought 
to  what  you  would  do,  if,  heaven 
forbid,  at  some  future  date  the 
courts  ruled  that  henceforth, 
your  carrierboys  are  employes 
and  must  be  paid  a  minimum 
wage?  How  would  you  operate? 
What  would  it  cost?” 

Answering  his  own  question, 
•Mr.  Hayman  .said:  “Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  a  publisher  who  is 
a  master  at  a  slide  rule  and 
certainly  one  of  the  greate.st 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  out 
newspaper  operating  costs,  .so 
together  we  .sat  down  one  day 
and  figured  out  the  number  of 
carrierlwys,  approximate  length 
of  delivery  time  of  all  our 
routes,  and  so  forth,  and  figured 
the  cost  based  on  the  federal 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per 
hour.  On  this  basis  the  cheapest 
price  we  could  sell  our  paper 
for  would  be  25c  per  copy.  That 
is  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  six- 
day  week  and  this  is  probably 
too  low.  And  we  didn’t  Iwther  to 
figure  on  how  quickly  l)oys 
would  learn  to  slow  down  and 
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take  two  hours  to  deliver  a 
route  that  now'  takes  45  minutes 
once  they  realized  they  were 
iM'ing  paid  by  the  hour.  And  we 
didn’t  even  dare  to  think  of  the 
collwtion  problems!” 

Mr.  Hayman  made  the.se 
l)oints  in  paying  tribute  to  cir¬ 
culators  who  had  campaigned  on 
behalf  the  carrierboy  system.  He 
mentioned  particularly  Virgil 
Fassio,  ISCMA  second  vicepresi- 
dent  and  circulation  manager  of 
the  (Del.)  AVw.s  and 

Journal,  and  Merritt  lerley,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Pnttnaic- 
CUfton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Lying  Propaganda 

Said  Mr.  Hayman:  “Merritt’s 
fine  committee  has  just  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  New'  Jersey 
in  steering  through  the  legisla¬ 
ture  a  bill  to  permit  newspapers 
to  issue  w'ork  permits  to  their 
l)oys.  Just  ask  Merritt  about  the 
pressures  raised  against  this 
bill.  Ask  him  alwut  the  untrue 
and  vicious,  lying  propaganda 
sent  to  legislators  and  to  the 
government  trying  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  bill  w'hich 
actually  protects  the  paper  boy.” 

Further  w'ords  of  w'arning 
came  from  G.  Richard  Dew', 
general  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  New'spaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  w'ho  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  noting  that  w'hat  he 
had  to  .say  should  be  of  as  much 
concern  to  circulation  men  as  to 
colleagues  in  other  departments, 
then  w'ent  on  to  discuss  the 
erosion  of  press  freedom. 

Said  Mr.  Dew':  “There  is  no 
such  thing  as  special  privileges 
of  freedom  for  newspapers.  The 
freedoms  of  the  press  belong  to 
tbe  people.  A  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  editor  or  reporter  has 
no  privileges  or  private  rights 
granted  by  law'  or  constitution 
that  do  not  apply  equally  to 
every  citizen.  When  w'e  talk 
about  press  freedom,  in  reality, 
we  mean  everybody’s  freedom. 

“Why  has  the  confused,  self- 
destroying  situation  come  to 
pass?  Why  do  the  very  people 
W'ho  have  the  most  to  lose,  par- 
tieijjate  in  the  procedures  to 
bring  about  those  same  losses? 
Who  is  to  blame?  Hoping  to 
contribute  to  corrective  action 
I  am  compelled  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  a  major  share  of 
the  blame  with  fconsiderable  em- 
barra.ssment.  I  refer  to  the  press 
itself,” 


Newspapers,  .said  Mr.  Dew, 
had  failed  to  make  the  freedom 
story  clear,  failed  to  sell  their 
own  greate.st  virtue.  For  too 
long,  they  had  assumed  in 
error,  considerable  error,  that 
everyone  else  sees  the  press  free¬ 
dom  picture  “through  the  same 
imblicity  eyeglasses  as  we  do.” 

During  the  course  of  the  three 
day  meeting  circulators  were: 

-VSKED:  Is  your  div'ision  still 
a  back-door  department  in  your 
paper?  Is  it  still  the  poor  rela¬ 
tive  among  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper?  Is  the 
salary  .scale  for  district  man¬ 
agers  equal  to  or  w'ay  below  that 
of  the  reporters,  ad  salesmen 
and  printers? 

TOLD:  Today,  the  jobs  of 
district  manager  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  were  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  difficult.  Boys 
w'ere  harder  to  get.  Competition 
was  keener.  Promotion  costs 
W'ere  higher. 

ADVISED:  The  w'orst  enemy 
of  any  successful  executive  to¬ 
day  is  complacency,  the  tendency 
to  ride  on  past  laurels,  to  sit  in 
the  corner  twiddling  thumbs 
“like  little  Jack  Horner  saying 
W'hat  a  good  circulation  manager 
am  I.” 

Training  of  district  men  and 
of  carrier  boys  occupied  a  goodly 
part  of  the  program. 

William  P.  Monahan,  Bergen 
(N.  J.)  Record,  told  of  the  strict 
metho<ls  of  screening  applicants 
for  Record  district  adviser  slots, 
prior  to  hiring — and  then  of 
the  intensiv'e  training  given 
recruits. 

“His  first  day  includes  intro¬ 
ductions,  hours,  salary,  company 
policies  and  procedures,  and 
company  benefits.  He  receives 
circulation  department  orienta¬ 
tion,  a  driver’s  test,  safety  brief¬ 
ing,  district  adviser  policies,  and 
introduction  to  the  department, 
library  and  our  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Mr.  Monahan  explained  that 
after  the  basics  of  the  first  week 
W'ere  completed,  the  trainee  ac¬ 
companied  a  district  adviser  on 
his  carrier  collections,  he  re¬ 
ceived  orientation  in  all  other 
departments  within  the  news- 
papei-  to  the  point  of  accompany¬ 
ing  a  retail  .salesman  on  his 
calls.  He  was  taught  how  to  w'ork 
with  the  boys,  how'  to  prepare  a 
.sales  program  and  the  tools 
available  to  bim.  The  u.se  of  time 
and  good  planning  w'as  also 
covered.  The  trainee  then  ac¬ 
companied  a  district  adviser  on 
distribution,  sampling,  check¬ 
ing  service  and  complaints.  He 
went  on  a  crew'  canvass  observ¬ 
ing  how'  the  boys  were  prepared 
to  sell,  their  reaction  w'hen 
they  made  a  sale  or  have  a  door 
slammed  in  their  face.  At  the 
end  of  each  day  a  written  re- 
poi  t  of  activities  was  submitted. 


.Slides  fur  Training 

Arthur  J.  Veronica  Jr.,  , 
culation  promotion  managt 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  :  ! 

.Advertiser,  detailed  a  new  (.,> 
rier  training  slide  system 
veloped  by  his  company. 

“We  attempt  to  cover  serv;'  , 
collections,  and  the  building 
of  the  individual  Ixiy’s  business,” 
he  .said.  “On  service,  and  collec¬ 
tions,  all  slides  are  first  set  up 
on  the  wrong  w'ay  to  handle  ihis 
jjart  of  their  route  work.  We 
then  show'  the  slides  giving  them 
the  right  w'ay  to  accomplish 
the.se  objectives. 

“This  type  of  color  slide  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  put  together,  and 
utilized  by  any  size  newspaper 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
A  slide  training  program  has 
the  advantage  of  flexibility,  and 
can  be  set  up  tailored  to  your 
organization.  There  are  two 
types  of  teaching  or  instruction: 

( 1 )  The  lecture  type  of  teaching 
— One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
this  type  is  that  many  of  the 
listeners  are  hypnotized  by  the 
mannerisms  or  actions  of  the 
lecturer,  and  do  not  retain  any 
of  the  teaching.  (2)  The  dem¬ 
onstration  type  of  teaching  or 
training  —  The  carriers  can 
visually  see  the  various  points 
that  are  being  made. 

“We  at  the  Trenton  Times 
l)elieve  that  we  receive  more 
l)enefits  from  a  training  methods 
that  uses  both  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  the  sense  of  seeing.” 

S«'rvices  .Sympusiuni 

An  innovation  at  the  Spring 
Meeting  was  the  inclusion  of  a 
Services  Symposium.  During 
this  segment  of  the  progp'am, 
liapers  were  presented  on  a 
number  of  important  aspects  of 
the  circulation  .scene — “Insur¬ 
ance,  Reader  and  Carrier,” 
“Telephone  Soliciting,”  and 
“Magazine  Promotions.” 

In  the  course  of  the  magazine 
presentation,  delegates  were 
given  the  following  reasons  for 
using  magazine  promotions  to 
benefit  their  new'spapers: 

•  The  key  to  increased  circu¬ 
lation  is  the  magazine  offer.  It 
w'orks  because  people  can  secure 
a  selection  of  the  country’s 
outstanding  magazines  at  a  very 
low'  cost  providing  they  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  new'spaper. 

•  Such  a  program  lowers  the 
new'spaper’s  sales  cost  because 
there  is  a  definite  promotion 
allowance  based  on  the  number 
of  magazine  clubs  produced. 

•  Circulation  revenue  is  in¬ 
creased.  In  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  allowance  provided  for 
each  magazine  club  secured, 
there  is  a  difference  between 
W'hat  the  newspaper  pays  for 
the  magazine  and  what  the  sub- 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Fleet  Street:  Feuds, 
Fights  and  Headlines 

By  Tony  Brenna 


I  BOUGHT  A  NEWSPAPER;  By  Claud 
Morris.  Arthur  Barker  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  224  paires. 

To  make  the  prade  in  British 
popular  journalism  is  a  hpfht  all 
the  way.  Competition,  perhaps, 
is  the  fiercest  in  the  world.  Re¬ 
wards,  in  terms  of  influence, 
power  and  money,  are  hip,  too. 
But  Fleet  Street,  power-house  of 
British  publishinp:  and  temple 
to  the  great  god  of  mass-circula¬ 
tion,  makes  demands  that  many 
journalists  can’t  meet.  It’s  not 
just  a  question  of  editorial  per¬ 
formance,  but  rather  a  matter 
of  how  far  the  individual  will 
.subordinate  his  own  opinions  to 
what  his  newspaper  requires 
him  to  write.  For  a  political 
journalist  with  idealistic  views 
this  can  be  a  difficult  meal-ticket 
to  hold. 

Carved  .4  Name 

Claud  Moi’ris  was  such  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  a  writer  who  carved  a 
name  for  himself  through  the 
pages  of  the  huge  circulation 
which  is  the  London  Daily 
Mirror,  a  man  w’ho  had  the 
ability  to  produce  copy  which 
helped  sell  in  excess  of  4%  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  the  strident  tab¬ 
loid  everyday. 

He  pounded  out  articles  which 
did  nothing  to  make  him  loved 
by  government  or  civil  servants. 
He  attacked  those  who  wrongly 
felt  they  could  mortgage  the 
country’s  future.  He  warned 
against  dictatorships  in  nation¬ 
alized  industries.  He  shouted 
about  wasted  public  money. 
Great  tall  headlines  put  over 
his  thoughts  which  at  that  time, 
happily,  coincided  with  those  of 
his  bosses.  But  then  came  the 
crunch.  The  politicians  got  to 
the  Mirror’s  proprietors,  the 
brakes  were  applied,  Morris  was 
instructed  to  turn  his  pen 
against  men  he  admired.  Up 
till  then  he  had  felt  that  he  was 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  journal¬ 
ism,  which,  according  to  his  own 
definition  was:  “to  charge  into 
people’s  minds  and  shock  them, 
to  attack  the  sources  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  power.” 

To  put  it  bluntly,  he  quit.  He 
wanted  nothing  more  of  Fleet 
Street  where  men  “are  shackled 
by  golden  chains.”  He  saw  sal¬ 
vation,  integrity  regained,  in 
becoming  his  own  boss.  He 
bought  the  Voice,  a  dying  news¬ 
paper  in  South  Wales,  set  to 
work  resuscitating  it,  over- 
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coming  union  problems,  breath¬ 
ing  into  it  the  techniques  of 
Fleet  Street,  which,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  worked  well  against  a 
provincial  background. 

But,  it  is  not  the  story  of  the 
V'^oice’s  revitalization  which 
makes  this  book  worth  reading. 
It  is  the  informed  commentary 
written  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  of  the  men  who  are  behind 
the  fights  and  feuds  and  the 
pressures  surrounding  much  of 
the  modern  press  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  the  machiavellian 
maneuvers  behind  the  scenes  in 
manipulating  newspaper  power. 

Explained  is  the  journalistic 
approach  which  during  the  post¬ 
war  period  forged  a  new  and 
fabulously  successful  design  in 
popular  newspapering.  Among 
the  main  architects  were  Harry 
Guy  Bartholomew,  boss  of  the 
Mirror,  and  goatee-bearded  edi¬ 
tor,  Sylvester  Bolam,  nicknamed 
‘Bish’  and  forever  overshadowed 
by  the  great  ‘Bart.’ 

‘Watch  Tliem  Squirm’ 

When  Morris  joined  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  ‘Bish’  had  just  completed 
three  months  in  prison  follow¬ 
ing  a  contempt  of  court  case  in 
which  the  paper  had  been  heavily 
fined.  “Let’s  walk  through  the 
news  room,”  said  Bart.  “Watch 
them  squirm.  They  need  their 
hate  symbol,  these  boys,  and  I’m 
here  to  fulfill  a  bloody  need. 
When  they  hate  my  guts  I  know 
I’m  getting  across.  So’s  the 
paper.  The  boss  is  a  son  of  a 
bitch  to  most  of  them,  no  matter 
how  they  call  it.  That’s  the  only 
way  to  run  a  newspaper.  You’ve 
got  to  have  tension.” 

Then  there  was  Jimmy  Eil- 
beck,  features  editor,  a  youngs¬ 
ter  in  a  hurry,  who  Morris  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  sad  illustration  of 
the  tension  that  drives  men  from 
Fleet  Street,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  He  anxiously  thrust  aside 
all  that  impeded  him — men,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  hours  ...  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  nervous  breakdown,  but 
instead  of  resting  drove  himself 
on  for  fear  that  another  com¬ 
petitor  might  catch  him  up  in 
his  race  to  the  top. 

“Whereas  a  friend  could  have 
taken  Jimmy  Eilbeck  into  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  year  and  he  might 
have  emerged  ,  a  healed  mind, 
there  was  no  hand  to  gruide  him, 
for  in  this  Fleet  Street  of  mine 
there  are  few  real  friends.  It  is 


a  street  of  friendliness  but  not 
of  friendships.” 

Morris  tells  how  Eilbeck  left 
the  paper,  promoted  grandiose, 
crazy  schemes  for  newspapers 
that  were  certain  to  fail.  “Some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
life  of  a  man  who  was  a  bright 
journalist,  and  one  could  only 
write  him  off  as  a  victim  of  our 
acquisitive,  thrusting  philoso¬ 
phy  of  get  and  ‘gimme!’  ”  Jimmy 
Eilbeck  made  his  last  headline 
by  throwing  himself  in  front  of 
a  subway  train. 

Demise  of  ‘Bart’ 

Colorful,  too,  was  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Bartholomew  to  make 
way  for  Cecil  King.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  “fixed”  the 
board  so  that  they  were  all 
nominees  of  his,  owing  their 
positions  to  him  and  him  alone, 
all  voting  his  way.  However, 
Morris  recalls,  when  a  board 
vote  was  taken  to  remove  the 
giant,  a  decisive  vote  was  cast 
by  the  very  man  who  held  the 
difficult  editor’s  chair  —  Bish 
Bolam. 

“It  is  claimed  that  on  that 
day,  over  which  most  Mirror 
men  draw  a  discreet  veil,  he 
almost  wrecked  the  room  where 
he  had  plotted,  planned  and 
sweated  for  a  quarter  century, 
bringing  down  pictures  and  car¬ 
toons  of  many  of  his  favorite 
sons  from  the  walls.  He  januned 
on  his  hat  and  went  for  a  last 
drink  into  El  Vino’s  wine  bar 
at  the  bottom  of  Fetter  Lane, 
never  to  return.” 

Marching  through  the  pages 
are  the  figures  of  Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  Cecil  King,  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and 
Lord  Kemsley.  Also  told  is  the 
full  story  of  how  Kemsley  sold 
his  newspaper  empire  to  Thom¬ 
son  who  not  long  previously  had 
arrived  in  Britain  from  Canada 
with  “very  little  except  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  some  letters  of 
introduction.” 

Claud  Morris  liked  Thomson: 
“I  had  usually  found  it  fairly 
difficult  to  communicate  or  talk 
with  the  so-called  ‘tycoons,’  or 
old-style  press  chiefs  of  Britain. 
Most  of  them  had  no  experience 
of  personal  hardships,  or  failure. 
But  with  Thomson  it  was  a 
different  tale.” 

This  mutual  liking  worked  out 
well.  Morris,  eventually,  went 
into  business  with  Thomson,  one 
supplying  the  financial  wisdom, 
the  other  editorial  “know-how”. 
Voice  newspapers  prospered,  a 
chain  of  small  magazines  was 
established.  Morris  got  to  the 
top  without  remaining  in  Fleet 
Street.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
This  really  is  an  appealing  story 
of  the  men  behind  the  headlines 
in  Britain,  some  of  them  famous, 
some  of  them  little  known,  but 
all  of  vivid  interest. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Arlene  Dahl,  movie  star  whose 
beauty  column  is  distributed  to 
42  newspapers  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  the  author  of  “Always 
Ask  A  Man:  Arlene  Dahl’s  Key 
to  Femininity”  (Prentice-Hall. 
.May  3.  $5.95). 

Championship  records  of  70 
sports  are  in  “The  New  York 
Times  Sports  Almanac  1965” 
(Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 
Litsky  and  Steve  Tyno.  Paper- 
bound,  J.  Lowell  Pratt  &  Co., 
95c ;  hardbound,  Franklin  Watts, 
Inc.,  April  8,  $2.95).  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  by  James  Roach, 
Times  sports  editor. 

In  “The  Wheels  of  Fashion” 
(By  Phyllis  Lee  Levin.  Double¬ 
day.  April  16.  $5.95),  there  are 
profiles  of  such  fashion  authori¬ 
ties  as  Eleanor  Lambert,  Hall 
Syndicate;  Virginia  Pope, 
Parade;  Eugenia  Sheppard, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and 
John  Fairchild,  editor  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily.  The 
author  formerly  was  an  editor 
for  women’s  magazines  and  a 
feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Bantam  Books  published  250,- 
000  copies  of  a  paperback  col¬ 
lection  of  J.  A.  H.  Hunter’s 
“Fun  With  Figures”  feature, 
which  is  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Wheeler  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Toronto. 

Mary  Brinker  Post,  formerly 
assistant  editor  of  the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Times  (her  husband, 
the  late  Harry  G.  Post,  was 
editor),  now  news  director  in 
the  Office  of  Public  Information, 
The  Claremont  Colleges,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif.,  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  “Annie  Jordan,”  which 
Doubleday  brought  out  in  hard 
covers  in  1948  and  which  is  now 
published  paperback  by  Avon. 

The  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  announced  publication 
of  a  revised  edition  of  the  “Guide 
To  Record  Retention  Require¬ 
ments,”  which  gives  information 
regarding  what  records  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  hold  for  possible 
Government  audit.  It  is  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
at  40c  a  copy. 

Cindy  Adams,  syndicated 
Broadway  columnist,  aided  Su¬ 
karno,  the  controversial  Indo¬ 
nesian  leader,  in  writing  his 
autobiography,  “Sukarno,” 
which  Bobbs-Merrill  publishes. 
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Perry  Florida  Publications 


Consistent  proof  of  advertiser  confidence 
in  a  1.6  BILLION  DOLLAR  FLORIDA  MARKET! 


DAILIKS 

•  Palin  Heach  Post  •  Panama  (lily  News 

•  Palm  Beach  Times  •  Panama  (lily  Heralci 

•  Pensacola  Journal  •  Ocala  Slar-Hanner 

•  Pensacola  News  •  DeLand  Siin  News 

•  (Fort  ^X'alton  Beach)  Playground  Daily  News 


WKKKLIKS 

•  (Delray  Beach)  News-Journal  •  Lake  (lit)  Beporter  •  Sehring  News  •  (ladsden  (loiint)  Time> 
•  (hliistis)  Lake  Region  News  •  New  Smyrna  Bea«-h  News  •  Kissimmee  (»a/etle 
•  Fernandina  Beach  N<*ws  Leader  •  A\on  Park  Sun  •  (Ta\ari‘s)  Lake  (loiint)  (liti/en 
•  The  DeBar)-Deltona  Knterprise  •  ((^rand  Bahama  Is.)  Freeport  Ni'ws 
•  Ml  Florida  Majiazint**  Palm  Ht-acli  Life  .Ma^iazine 

These  daily  and  weekly  Perry  newspaper  markets  represent  20' »  of 
Florida’s  total  population  and  I9'  r  of  the  state’s  total  retail  sales  — 
counties  containing  over  1  million  people  whose  annual  effective 
buying  income  exceeds  2  billion  dollars.  These  Florida  markets  can  be 
reached  most  effectively  and  efficiently  by  the  depth  penetration  and 
localized  flavor  of  the  Perry  Florida  newspapers. 

P  K  R  R  Y  P  L  R  L  I C  A  T  I  O  N  8  I  N  C. 

NotioRol  Rcprcsentotives; 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 
19  West  44th  Street  -  New  York  36,  New  York 
•  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


•  (Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 

•  Palatka  Daily  News 

•  (Leesburg)  The  Daily  (lommeridal 

•  Jackson  (lounty  Floridan 

•  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 


The  Weekly  Editor 

A.NNE'ITE  OE  THE  NORTHWEST 
Ry  Rirk  KritMlinuii 

Annette  Tussinp,  editor  of  a 
weekly  in  the  Northwest,  was 
describing  the  area  where  she 
liangs  her  fur  liat.  “Our  valley 
is  about  10  miles  in  diameter — 
a  pocket  of  mild  climate  sunk 
about  2,000  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
rounding  level  of  high  wheat¬ 
growing  plateaus  and  sharper 
hills.” 

That’s  the  area  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Washington  and  north-cen¬ 
tral  Idaho  covered  by  her  weekly 
Clnrks^ton  (Wash.)  Valley  Her¬ 
ald  News. 

“Our  temperatures  average 
20  to  50  degrees  in  the  winter,” 
she  said.  “Summers  are  warm, 
often  to  110  degrees  briefly  but 
low  humidity  makes  the  heat 
less  oppressive  than  in  the  niid- 
we.st  or  east. 

“Our  wealth  is  in  the  scenery 
and  in  growing  tourism.  We  are 
the  gateway  to  the  magnificent 
wilderness  areas  of  inner  Idaho, 
with  hypnotically  l)eautiful 
pine-mantled  mountains.  And 
the  gatew'ay  to  the  Snake  River’s 
awesome  Hell’s  Canyon  lies  just 
tfO  miles  up  river  from  here.” 

Lots  of  .*Np««-e 

She  i)ointed  out  that  the  near¬ 
est  large  cities  were  Spokane  to 
the  north  and  Walla  Walla  to 
the  west,  each  100  miles  distant. 

Between  were  huge  acreages  of 
wheat  and  cattle  ranches. 


“Our  county  has  .‘11)6.890 
acres — 52,856  of  it  in  Umatilla 
National  Forest,  the  section 
furtherest  away  from  Clarkston 
— and  we  have  only  12,909  resi¬ 
dents.  So  you  can  see  it’s  not 
crowded.” 

Distance  didn’t  appear  to 
Iwther  Mrs.  Tussing.  “I  reach 
out  to  200  miles  for  special  fea¬ 
tures,”  she  said.  Her  immediate 
beat  is  semi-rural  Asotin  County 
but  photo  features  take  her  into 
the  back  country. 

Mrs.  Tussing  is  the  entire  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  tabloid  Valley 
Herald-News.  Yet  she  finds  time 
to  supply  photo  features  to 
three  dailies  and  she’s  a  home¬ 
maker. 

C.ulliiig  Corners 


Annette  Tussing 


She  takes  advantage  of  all  the 
free  help  she  can  get.  When  a 
busload  of  residents  rode  to 
Olympia  800  miles  west  for  a 
water-rate  appeal  case,  she 
asked  one  of  them,  an  attorney, 
to  take  notes  and  another  man 
to  snap  pictures  for  her  paper. 

She  has  suggested  to  members 
of  clubs  that  they  photograph 
their  activities.  “If  they  provide 
sharp  black-and-white  pictures. 
I’ll  develop  their  negatives,  get 
a  print  and  return  the  negs,” 
.Mrs.  Tussing  .said.  The  same 
deal  is  offered  to  county  agents 
who  range  in  the  field.  The 
amateur  photographers  get 
nothing  more  than  a  photo  credit 
line. 

Recently,  her  son,  Larry,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  .started  a 
column  which  gives  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  campus  life.  Readers 
with  any  (|uestions  on  such 
activities  can  contact  him  by 
way  of  the  newspaper. 

The  weekly  also  carries  “rem¬ 
iniscences”  and  “problem”  col¬ 
umns,  supplied  free  by  local 
people. 

Job  printing  helps  the  weekly 
over  the  dry  financial  periods. 
The  publisher,  A.  M.  Nicholson, 
is  an  offset  printer. 

Kcu-eiil  Cliuiige^ 

Mrs.  Tussing,  who  had  been 
co-editor  of  the  weekly,  became 
the  editor  when  the  paper  went 
from  a  dual  partnership  to  a 
publisher-printer  owner  last 
year.  “Although  I’d  done  the 


paper  many  months  alone  in 
other  years,  I  never  did  have 
the  fm*  rein  to  develop  my  ideas 
as  I  now  liave,”  she  says. 

One  of  the  first  moves  under 
new  management  was  to  change 
the  name  of  the  weekly  from 
Clarhston  Herald  to  Valley  Her¬ 
ald  News.  Another  was  to  go 
fiom  standard  format  to  tabloid. 

“We  hope  by  trial  and  error  to 
cliange  a  lot  more,  emphasizing 
the  photo  angle  and  giving  the 
reader  something  different  than 
in  the  area  daily,”  -Mrs.  Tussing 
say.s.  “.4s  soon  as  the  paper 
progres.ses  financially,  I  hope  to 
eliminate  most  of  canned  filler 
stuff,  which  I  greatly  tlislike.” 

Clarkston,  with  a  population 
of  7,000  is  se|)arated  by  only  a 
bridge  over  the  Snake  River 
from  25,000-population  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho.  The  river  is  the 
.state  line. 

“We  can’t  hope  to  compete 
for  news  with  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Lewiston  Tribune,”  Mrs. 
Tu.ssing  .says.  “So  we  attack  the 
problem  obli(|uely,  using  a  photo- 
and-feature  approach  to  much 
of  our  local  happenings  and 
going  into  more  details,  more 
names  and  more  photos  than 
the  daily  supplies  on  certain 
stories.” 

.Mrs.  Tussing  often  takes  off 
on  weekends  to  cover  such 
stories  as: 

•  A  family  on  a  remote,  road¬ 
less  ranch  where  the  mother 
teaches  .school  to  her  five  chil¬ 
dren. 

•  The  way  of  life  in  the  out- 
country  of  northern  and  inner 
Idaho,  where  i)eople  live  almost 
as  they  did  50  years  ago. 

•  The  out-in-the-field  ojiera- 
tions  of  the  state  game  depart¬ 
ment. 

•  VIPs  from  Washington, 
I).  C.,  visiting  the  area  to  look 
into  a  new  type  of  national  park 
— a  .scatteied  collection  of  his¬ 
torical  sites  such  as  the  stop- 
I)ing  places  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
(Lewiston  and  Clarkston  were 
named  after  them.) 

M  here  llie  Slory  Ih 

A  weekly  editor-rejjorter  must 
be  versatile,  Mrs.  Tussing  says, 
and  willing  to  go  where  the 
story  is.  When  the  state  game 
department  said  it  would  take 
the  first  annual  check  on  goose 
nests  along  the  Snake  River, 
she  asked  to  go. 

“Donning  slacks,  boots,  cam¬ 
era  in  hand,  I  l)oated  the  fast¬ 
running  river,  climbing  out  on 
burr-and-brush  covered  islands, 
crawling  around  and  sneaking 
up  on  huge  nesting  geese,”  .Mrs. 
Tussing  relates. 

“There’s  never  a  dearth  of 
news  for  the  grist  of  a  small¬ 
town  weekly,”  she  claims.  “Only 
the  squeeze  of  time  and  energ>' 
for  a  one-woman  staff.” 


Mrs.  Tussing  has  been  a  fre< 
lance  feature  writer  for  lu 
y(*ars.  She  once  worked  part 
time  for  a  daily  hut  prefers  tli. 
freer  rein  of  a  weekly. 

If  *  * 

WKI'.KI.Y  SAI.KS 

RockiaNI),  .Mass.  I 

Norman  E.  Lynes,  general  | 
manager,  has  bought  controlling 
interest  in  the  Franklin  Pub-  r 
lishing  Company  here  from  .loiiii 
C.  Bond.  The  company  owns  tl.c  ! 
South  Shore.  News,  Rocklar.d 
Standard,  .Abinyton  .Adverti^ir 
and  Hanover  Ilranch  and  Nor-  j 
well  News,  and  i)rints  the  Brain¬ 
tree  Sunday  News. 

.Mr.  Bond  bought  the  company 
1 1  years  ago  when  he  was  a 
)»olitical  writer  for  the  (diris- 
tian  Seienee  .Monitor.  He  has 
returned  to  the  .Monitor.  David 
Bond,  his  son,  continues  as 
editor.  ! 

»  »  » 

Moi'.nt  Vkknon,  (la. 

The  78-year-old  Montyirmery 
.Monitor  has  been  purchased  by 
a  Jessup,  Ga.,  corporation,  the 
Wayne  County  Press  Inc.,  from 
Laurice  Cox.  The  new  owners 
have  changed  the  .Monitor  to 
an  offset  newspaper,  tabloid 
size.  Stockholders  of  the  Wayne 
(’ounty  Press  are  Dr.  E.  L.  Har¬ 
rell,  a  Jessup  physician,  and 
Elliott  Brack,  publisher  of  the 
Jessup  Wayne  (’ounty  l^ress. 
.Mr.  Brack  becomes  publisher  of 
the  -Monitor. 

1^  «  « 

Greenwood,  Ind. 

The  Johnson  County  News  has 
been  sold  to  Home  New's  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  of  Columbus.  Home 
News  publishes  the  ('Columbus 
Kveniny  Republican,  Franklin 
Daily  Journal  weekly  Columbus 
Herald  and  bi-weekly  Plainfield 
Messenyer. 

The  News,  sold  by  the  Harris 
Printing  Company  Inc.,  eventu¬ 
ally  will  l)e  printed  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  offset  presses  in  a  i)lant 
near  Franklin. 

«  ♦  « 

Paradise,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Paradi.se  Post  is 
announced  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Utt, 
widow  of  the  1949-64  jiublisher. 
Lee  Kenworthy  will  become  jiub- 
li  slier. 

The  Post  said  .Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Troy  .Manness  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  were  associated  with  Mr. 
Kenworthy  in  the  aciiuisition 
handled  by  Abbott  Paine,  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Vernon  V.  Paine, 
broker. 

Mr.  Ken  worthy  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manness  hav’e  participated 
in  the  management  of  the  Willits 
(Calif.)  News,  the  Labra 
(Calif.)  Star  and  the  Brea 
(Caif.)  T’royress  over  the  past 
15  years.  .Mr.  Ken  worthy  has 
lieen  editor  of  the  Star  ami 
Progress  since  1960. 


Much  of  her  news  is  gathered 
by  phone.  For  interviews,  she 
uses  a  transistor  tape  recorder.” 

A  couple  of  ranch-area  corre¬ 
spondents  send  in  neighborly 
happenings  “in  return  for  post¬ 
age,  a  mere  pittance  and  their 
subscription  free,”  Mrs.  Tussing 
said. 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This  _ 

great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


iTTg 


r 


1 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


scriber  pays.  Most  newspapers 
permit  carriers  a  portion  of  the 
difference;  some  also  permit 
supervisory  personnel  a  portion 
of  the  difference,  and  on  an  av’er- 
age,  the  newspaper  retains  4c 
per  ma^zine  subscription  a 
week  for  itself. 

•  Subscriber  turnover  is  re¬ 
duced  because  most  magazine 
orders  are  secured  on  the  basis 
of  a  three-year  subscription ; 
such  an  offer  ties  up  both  new 
and  present  subscribers  for  that 
length  of  time. 

•  Magazine  promotions  pro¬ 
duced  a  change  of  pace  for  the 
circulation  staff  involved  and 
provided  new  interest  for  car¬ 
riers  and  managers  alike. 

•  Magazine  programs  created 
public  good  will  in  providing 
low  cost  reading  matter  and  car¬ 
rier  good  will  in  providing  extra 
revenue  and  many  more  incen¬ 
tives. 


COLUMNIST — Polite  Lundstrom,  left,  assistant  foreman  of  the  Rocicford 
( III.)  Register-Republic  composing  room,  presents  an  engraved  steel 
column  rule  to  T.  Barney  Thompson,  editor-emeritus  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Register-Republic  and  Morning  Star,  on  his  89th  birthday.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  railroad  telegrapher  and  minister  before  he  took  up 
journalism,  still  writes  his  "Column  Left"  for  the  Register-Republic 
which  he  began  in  1922. 


LOCAL  SUPPLEMENT  from  readers,  and  we  feel  it  is  vicepresident;  and  was  for 
Pullman,  Wash,  far  superior  to  canned  supple-  several  years  advertising  direc- 
Five  weekly  publishers  in  ments.”  tor  for  McCall’s. 

Snohomish  County,  Washington,  “It  has  been  a  group  enter-  Connecticut  Life’s  New  York 

have  put  a  new  twist  on  the  old  jirise,  well  worth  the  effort,”  office  will  be  at  1270  Avenue  of 

idea  of  a  local  supplement  for  said  Bill  Bates,  publisher  of  the  the  Americas.  Mr.  James  suc- 
weekly  newspapers.  Snohomish  County  Tribune.  ceeds  William  Kapp  who  has 

The  twice-a-month  supple-  Each  paper  contributes  fea-  joined  Sales  Management  Maga- 
ment,  Snohomish  County  Re-  tures  and  pictures;  printing  is  zine. 
view,  was  born  Nov.  26,  1964,  offset.  The  Feb.  11,  1965  edition,  • 

and  in  the  view  of  one  of  the  five  for  instance,  had  spot  color  on  Names  Manager 

publishers,  it  is  “doing  alright,  page  one.  A  10x10  inch  picture  „  .  H/f  L  n 

So  far,  the  venture  has  about  took  up  most  space,  and  an  index  -Market  Uata  Service 

broken  even,  which  isn’t  bad  for  (boxed)  was  at  top  left.  The  Chicago 

a  brand  new  venture,  and  has  a  edition  featured  the  county’s  Several  changes  in  executive 

circulation  of  around  17,000  to  highways  and  freeways  (subject  responsibilities  were  announced 
18,000.”  of  the  cover  picture).  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president 

The  12-page  supplement  is  a  The  idea  spread.  and  managing  director  of  the 

cooperative  effort  among  paid  On  March  18.  1965,  a  “Palouse  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 

circulation  weeklies  of  the  Empire  Section”  supplement  was  Howard  W.  Kutz  has  been 
county,  in  Snohomish,  Marys-  issued  within  copies  of  both  the  named  manager,  auditing.  He 
ville,  Arlington,  Edmonds,  Mon-  Colfax  Gazette  and  the  Pullman  ^vill  be  responsible  to  Leo  H. 
roe,  Sultan  Stanwood  and  Lake  Herald,  both  in  Whitman  Smith,  vicepresident  and  chief 
Stevens.  County,  Washington,  which  is  auditor,  for  both  the  field  of 

It  was  -started  by  Bill  Bates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  state  auditing  and  house  auditing 
of  the  Snohomish  County  Trib-  from  Snohomish.  operations  of  the  Bureau, 

une,  Earl  Clark  (before  he  sold  Li  Whitman  County,  the  Robert  W.  Roberts  becomes 

the  paper)  of  the  Edmonds  .supplement  also  was  tabloid-  manager,  market  data,  and  will 
Tribune-Review,  Sim  Wilson  III  s^ze  but  was  printed  letterpress  be  responsible  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
of  the  Marysville  Globe,  Bill  rather  than  off-set.  Its  .stated  market  data  and  analyses  for 
Tanner  of  the  Snohomish  County  circulation:  Reaching  more  than  all  media  members  of  the  ABC. 
Tribune,  who  is  doing  the  adver-  7,000  homes  through  the  Colfax  New  Manager  of  field  audit- 
tising  sales,  and  Ward  Bowden  Gazette  and  the  Pullman  Herald,  jap,  a  position  formerly  held  by 
of  the  Monroe  Monitor.  The  sunplement.  keyed  to  Kutz,  is  Lee  R.  Baker. 

Snohomish  County  borders  on  “Sj)ring  Opening,”  had  16  pages.  James  P.  Bethards  is  now  a 
the  Pacific  Coast,  immediately  •  field  auditing  supervisor, 

north  of  the  metropolitan  center  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  • 

of  Seattle.  Connecticut  Life  magazine,  a  Splmol 

The  tabloid-sized  supplement  175,000  circulation  supplement  * 
is  composed  at  Snohomish  and  to  40  Connecticut  Newspapers,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

printed  at  Marysville.  It  em-  has  announced  the  appointment  The  School  of  Journalism  of 
phasizes  county-wide  news  with  of  Alden  James  as  its  adver-  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
a  feature  angle  and  is  written  tising  director.  lina  has  been  notified  of  a  $2,- 

entirely  by  staffers  of  the  several  Mr.  James  was  vicepresident  500  bequest  made  to  the  School 
locally-owned  county  news-  for  advertising  at  P.  Lorillard  of  Journalism  Foundation  of 
papers.  Said  Edrl  Clark,  former  and  Co.  for  10  years;  spent  14  North  Carolina  Inc.,  in  the  will 
publisher  at  Edmonds:  “It  seems  years  at  This  Week,  the  last  of  Carl  C.  Council,  publisher 
to  have  had  a  good  response  three  of  which  he  was  executive  of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun. 


How  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  taken  your  wife  along 
on  a  trip  ...  or  out  to  a 
champagne  dinner?  You  can 
do  both  at  once  on  a  Delta 
Jet.  And  thrifty  Family  Plan 
fares  make  it  a  bargain. 


General  Offioee: 
Atlanta^Georgia 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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•‘we  enriched  the  former  owners  ^ 
l)eyond  their  fondest  dreams.”  j 
“The  time  was  ripe  to  srow 
with  tv.  Startinjj  out  in  April  1' 
IPoS  we  opened  up  10  regional  ^ 
editions,  doin>r  somethiiiR  twery-  ^ 
one  then  apreed  could  not  he  ^ 
done — repionalizinp  a  national 
medium.  .4t  the  time  many  news-  J  , 
papers  were  reluctant  to  support  b 
their  competitor,  tv.  We  had  a  I 
different  view'.  H 

“Since  then  newspapers  have  H 
potten  into  the  act.  Accordinp  H 
to  a  survey  we  recently  made,  we  H 
t)elieve  there  are  some  300  I 


TV  Guide  Is  Bonanza 
For  W.  H.  Annenberg 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  newspaperman’s  idea  has  .4nnenl)erp  is  also  editor  and 
l)ecome  in  a  dozen  years  what  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
should  prow'  eventually  into  a  Inquirer.  Trianple  also  pub- 
$100,000,000  a  year  bonanza.  lishes  the  Philadelphia  Daily 

People  now  pay  out  yearly  .Vcm’.s*,  Seventeen,  Daily  Raciny 
$60,000,000  for  weekly  copies  Form,  the  Mominq  Teleyraph 


oi  i  V  uuicie.  Aoveriisers  last 
year  added  $26,471,443  to  this 
accordinp  to  Publishers’  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau. 

TV  Guide  recently  reported  to 
PIB  its  advertisinp  revenue  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was 
$8,07*2,703,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $1,302,850  or  19.2%. 

James  T.  Quirk  publisher  of 
this  money-pushinp  phenomenon 
since  its  start  in  April  1953, 
said  circulation  continues  to 
climb.  The  March  13th  issue  had 
.sales  estimated  at  10,837,088  a 
new  hiph  record.  People  puttinp 
down  their  1.5c  per  copy  should 
add  another  $3,000,000  to  the 
pross,  while  tdvertisinp  revenue 
should  climb  to  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $30  and  $31  million  for 
1965,  Mr.  Quirk  forecast. 

“We  have  a  two-year  and  a 
five-year  plan,”  Mr.  Quirk  said. 
“Today  we  have  73  repional  edi¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  expandinp 
peopraphically,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  do  that.  We  cover  all 
states  now  except  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  We’ll  have  an  edition  in 
Hawaii  by  September  and  plans 
are  for  eventual  coverape  of 
Alaska.  To  refine  our  service  to 
readers,  however,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  at  some  point  po  to  between 
85  to  90  editions.” 

It  was  repionalizinp  tv  pro¬ 
pram  information  and  adver¬ 
tisinp  that  was  the  bip  idea  of 
Walter  H.  Annenberp,  president 
of  Trianple  Publications.  Mr. 


ana  nas  a  raaio-ieievision  divi¬ 
sion. 

On  a  late  December  eveninp 
in  1952,  Mr.  Annenberp  tele¬ 
phoned  Merrill  Panitt,  his  then 
administrative  assistant  and 
also  tv  critic  and  columnist  on 
the  Inquirer. 

“Can  you  tell  me  .somethinp 
alwut  the  TV  Diyest?”,  he  asked. 

Mr.  Panitt  said  it  was  one  of 
three  similar  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  listinp  tv  proprams.  It 
was  published  in  Philadelphia 
and  had  a  circulation  of  about 
130,000.  The  other  two  were  TV 
(tuide  of  New  York,  with  about 
450,000  and  TV  Forecast,  Chi- 
capo  with  125,000. 

“Do  they  have  editions  in  other 
cities  to  list  repional  proprams?” 
Mr.  Annenlierp  asked. 

When  told  they  did  not  Mr. 
Annenberp,  always  a  man  of 
ideas  he  likes  to  put  to  work  as 
soon  as  possible  if  they  prove 
feasible,  went  into  action.  By 
April,  he  had  boupht  the  three 
tv  publications,  consolidated 
them  into  one  as  the  TV  Guide, 
and  had  a  staff  workinp  under 
Mr.  Quirk  as  publisher,  Mr. 
Annenberp,  editor  and  Mr.  Pan¬ 
itt  as  manapinp  editor  in  the 
Dipest’s  Philadelphia  office. 

“I  think  it  was  the  timinp 
that  helped  us  as  much  as  any- 
thinp,”  Mr.  Quirk  recalled.  He 
would  not  disefose  how  much 
was  paid  for  the  three  weekly 
magazines,  other  than  to  say 


weekly  tv  propram  puides  pub- 
lisheil  by  newspapers. 

“We  striv’e  everlastinply  for 
quality.  Speakinp  for  the  whole 
staff,  a  drop  of  the  blood  of 
each  of  us  poes  into  every  issue. 
We’ve  pot  the  best  publication, 
and  all  the  others  .started  by 
newspapers  simply  pive  promo¬ 
tional  assistance  to  us.  We  also 
spend  alxiut  $1,000,000  a  year 
in  newspaper  advertisinp  TV 
Guide,  and  that’s  only  a  part  of 
our  promotional  budpet.” 

Top  man  on  TV  Guide’s  staff 
continues  to  be  the  oripinator 
of  the  repional  edition  idea,  Mr. 
Annenberp.  He’s  a  workinp  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  executives  agree.  He 
approves  all  editorials. 

“He  often  calls  up  to  pive  us 
ideas  for  articles,”  Mr.  Panitt 
said.  “Frequently  it  will  be  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  10  at  nipht.” 

Mr.  Annenberp  is  known  to 
have  great  respect  for  pood 
writing  and  to  demand  it  in  the 
publications  he  edits  and  pub¬ 
lishes.  During  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Panitt  w'rote  a  column  for 
an  Army  publication.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Annenberg’s  sent  copies 
to  him,  and  after  the  war  he 
sought  out  Mr,  Panitt  to  offer 
him  a  job.  Today  Mr.  Panitt 
writes  TV  Guide’s  strong  edi¬ 
torials  “As  We  See  It.”  An  ex¬ 
ample  was  his  April  3  issue  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  “unlamented  depar¬ 
ture  of  James  T.  Aubrey  from 
the  presidency  of  CBS.”  The 


Walter  H.  Annenberg 

jioint  the  magazine  sought  to 
make  was  that  “the  successful 
broadcasting  executive  must  be 
a  rich  blend  of  businessman, 
salesman,  show  man  and  con 
man. 

“The  last — being  a  sharp  oper¬ 
ator,  however  honest — is  the 
most  important,”  the  editor 
wrote.  “Either  you  have  it  or 
you  don’t.  And  sometimes  you 
have  it  for  a  while  and  lose  it. 

“Take  Aubrey,  His  con  was 
playing  the  ruthless  heavy.  He 
alienated  some  of  CBS’s  toj) 
stars  by  kicking  them  around. 
He  alienated  his  executive  col¬ 
leagues  by  making  all  decisions 
himself.  He  alienated  adver¬ 
tisers  by  telling  them  what  they 
could  buy.  He  alienated  the 
press  by  refusing  to  talk  to 
reporters.  He  alienated  everyone 
but  his  buddy  Keefe  Brasselle, 
whom  Aubrey  turned  into  a 
production  tycoon  overnight  with 
three  shows — all  awful — on  CBS 
network  prime  time.  Eventually 
the  con,  which  had  helped  CBS 
to  record  profits  didn’t  work  any 
more.  The  bread  he  had  cast 
upon  the  waters  finally  choked 
him.” 

The  editor  then  took  up  the 
“con”  of  Sylvester  L.  (Pat) 
Weaver,  once  president  of  NBC, 
who  tried  to  put  over  “Subscrip¬ 
tion  tv,  a  brave  new  television 
{Continued  on  paye  94) 


Headquarters  of  TV  Guide  magazine,  Radnor,  Pa.  The  building  on  Philadelphia's  Main  Line  was  opened 
in  1957  and  an  addition  was  built  in  1959.  The  building  is  office  headquarters  only  of  the  magazine. 


ARE  YOU  GIVING  YOUR  COMMUNITY’S 


BUSINESS  LEADERS 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THEY  NEED  AND  DESERVE? 


YOUR  TOWN'S  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 
ARE  ITS  PACESETTERS.  The  news¬ 
paper  they  prefer  to  read  is  also  first- 
choice  for  the  many  other  people 
these  leaders  influence.  Their  reader- 
ship  loyalty  has  a  strong  effect  on 
your  space  sales,  too ...  for  the  com¬ 
munity-leader  market  is  what  adver¬ 
tisers  ardently  desire.  Dow  Jones 
Instant  News  Service  can  help  solidify 
your  relationship  with  the  business- 
minded  readers  throughout  your 
publishing  area. 

ALL  THROUGH  EVERY  BUSINESS  DAY 

the  Dow  Jones  broad  tape  electrical 
news  ticker  transmits  the  vital  news 
you  need  for  a  really  complete  and 
outstanding  business  and  financial 
news  section.  Not  just  another  section, 
but  one  edited  from  the  solid  news 


volume  only  Dow  Jones  brings 


faster  .  .  .  with  all  the 
authoritative  prestige  of  the  most 
famous  symbol  in  business  and 


financial  news. 


DOW  JONES  Instant  News  SERVICE, 

backed  by  the  world’s  largest  busi 
ness  and  financial  news  gathering 
staff,  costs  less  than  a  copy  boy’s 


salary.  Write,  wire  or  phone  your 


nearest  Dow  Jones  Instant  News 


Service  office  for  the  full  story. 


BUILD  EXECUTIVE  READERSHIP  WITH 
ALL  THIS  NEWS  FROM  DOW  JONES 

■  securities  and  commodities  ■  new  stock  and 
bond  offerings  ■  labor  developments  ■  govern¬ 
ment  decisionsacompany  earnings  statements! 
dividend  announcements  ■  corporate  financing 
plans  ■  plant  expansions  and  relocation  news  ■ 
new  products  ■  technological  developments  ■ 
sales  leads  ■  mergers  &  acquisitions  ■  new 
sources  of  supply... and  many  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  prime  importance  all  brought  to  your 
office  instantaneously  on  broad  tape  news  ticker. 


The  news  ticker  shown  is  one  of  several  models 
in  use  over  the  U.S.A.,  depending  on  locality. 


DOW  JONES  y^^a4tt'/v4((/^  service 


3U  Broad  St. 
New  York  i 
IIAiiuver  2-31 1.3 


711  W.  Monroe  St. 
C.hicago  6 
.STale  2-9400 


1540  Market  St. 
San  Francisco  19 
UNderhill  3-3250 


J.  T.  Quirk  Merrill  PeniH  Eric  Larson 
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world  where  viewers  would  pay 
and  pay.” 

“The  viewers  didn’t  pay,”  the 
editorial  concluded.  “Just  the 
stockholders  of  Subscription  TV. 

“Maybe  a  con  isn’t  supposed 
to  work  forever.” 

To  maintain  editorial  quality, 
Mr.  Panitt  presides  over  an  edi¬ 
torial  conference  and  assign¬ 
ment  session  every  Friday.  At¬ 
tending  are  Alex  Joseph,  man¬ 
aging  editor  who  was  formerly 
news  editor  and  picture  editor 
of  the  Inquirer;  Roger  Youman, 
Harold  Clemenko,  and  James 
Dailey,  associate  editors. 

“It’s  a  great  help  to  me  to 
pick  the  brains  of  these  good 
editors,”  Mr.  Panitt  said. 

There  are  250  on  Guide’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Cleveland  Amorj'  is 
the  program  critic.  Neil  Hickey 
holds  the  important  post  of  New 
York  Bureau  Manager,  while 
Dwight  Whitney  is  the  West 
Coast  Bureau  Chief  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  About  half  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  published  weekly  comes  from 
free-lance  writers.  TV  Guide 
buys  in  competition  with  other 
magazines  and  pays  well  such 
writers  as  Robert  de  Roos,  Rich¬ 
ard  Gehman,  Max  Shulman, 
Marya  Mannes,  Sam  Grafton, 
Richard  Warren  Lewis  and  Mel 
Durslag,  sports  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Artists  for  ('overs 

TV  Guide  pays  high  for 
covers,  too.  Photographers  fre¬ 
quently  used  include  Philippe 
Halsman,  Yousef  Karsh  and 
Richard  Avedon.  Art  covers  are 
drawn  by  professionals  like  A1 
Hirschfeld  and  Ronald  Searle. 

A  stickler  for  accuracy,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Roberts,  formerly 
with  the  FBI,  heads  the  national 
editorial  research  department 
that  goes  over  every  article  word 
by  word.  Anything  that  “sounds 
strange”  gets  a  double  check, 
Mrs.  Roberts  said. 

TV  Guide’s  national  feature 
section  is  common  to  all  73 
regional  editions.  It  is  edited  at 
the  magazine’s  headquarters  in 
Radnor,  a  wooded  Main  Line 
suburb,  and  printed  at  Triangle’s 
Rotogravure  Division  plant  in 
Philadelphia.  From  there  it  is 
sent  to  11  different  production 
centers  throughout  the  country 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  region¬ 
al  editions. 

The  Radnor  staff  numbers 
about  550  out  of  the  total  of 
925  employees.  Besides  editorial, 
business,  production  advertising, 
circulation  and  promotion  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  Radnor  plant  also 
houses  a  new  data  processing 
center  considered  one  of  the  most 
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advanced  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  today.  The  headquarters 
was  built  in  1957  and  expanded 
two  years  later. 

Seven  teleprinters  link  up  all 
28  offices  and  11  production  cen¬ 
ters.  The  regional  editorial  cen¬ 
ters  coordinate  the  local  and 
national  editorial  and  program¬ 
ming  sections.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  information  comes  out  of 
Hollywood  and  New  York. 

Seventeen  of  the  different  pro¬ 
gram  sections  are  handled  out 
of  Radnor.  Fourteen  of  the  17 
are  printed  by  Triangle’s  Roto- 
gra\mre  Division.  Three  editions 
are  printed  by  offset  at  the  Mid- 
City  Press  in  Philadelphia. 

Responsible  for  the  amazing 
job  of  putting  out  more  than 
3500  different  pages  a  week  in 
the  73  different  editions  is  John 
J.  Quinn,  director  of  production. 
Closings  are  on  different  days. 
So  fast  is  the  system  however, 
that  when  James  Aubrey  re¬ 
signed  on  a  Sunday  as  president 
of  CBS-TV,  the  metropolitan 
New  York  edition  of  TV  Guide 
was  on  New  York  newsstands 
Tuesday  morning  with  the  story. 
Circulation  of  the  metropolitan 
edition  is  1,800,000. 

Pages  are  added  frequently 
as  advertising  is  sold.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1964  there  were  two 
issues  with  a  total  of  4600  pages 
in  all  editions.  This  25%  increase 
ov'er  normal  was  to  advertise 
new  shows. 

10-L'nit  Press 

Recently  installed  by  Triangle 
is  a  huge  10  unit  press  with 
100-inch  width.  It  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  this  country,  and 
supplements  eight  other  presses 
with  a  total  of  76  units.  They 
also  have  a  five-unit  proving 
press. 

The  regional  program  sections 
other  than  the  three  offset  are 
printed  in  plants  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Denver, 
Austin,  Tex.,  Kansas  CJity,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Atlanta,  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Quinn  acquired  his  pro¬ 
duction  know-how  in  the  agency 
field.  For  17  years  he  was  with 
Pedlar  and  Ryan.  In  this  period 
print  was  “king”  and  big  na¬ 
tional  advertising  orders  were 
going  out  from  Bristol-Meyers, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  and  similar 


giants.  Rotogravure  in  the  sup¬ 
plements  was  tremendous.  Then 
in  1935,  when  the  Dultgen  proc¬ 
ess  was  developed  by  the  late 
Arthur  Dultgen  of  the  News, 
supplements  really  got  going. 

An  agency  background  also 
helps  Aaron  Snyder,  eastern 
regional  production  manager.  He 
lays  out  the  books  for  17  differ¬ 
ent  editions  at  Radnor.  He  was 
formerly  with  A1  Paul  Lefton. 

TV  Guide’s  rapidly  growing 
circulation  is  about  65%  single 
copy  and  35%  subscription,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  Lichtenberg, 
circulation  director  of  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Circulation  Co.  He  said 
subscriptions  are  at  full  price, 
without  special  inducements  or 
high  pressure  field  selling. 

“From  the  very  beginning,  we 
pioneered  single  copy  sales,” 
Mr.  Lichtenberg  said.  “Today 
some  5,100,000  copies  alone  are 
sold  in  more  than  51,000  food 
outlets  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

“Retailers  tell  us  that  our 
magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  publications  they 
carry.  It  was  the  first  to  give 
them  a  monthly  profit  of  $1,000,- 
000.  This  amount  was  based  on 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 
They  probably  made  more  in 
the  second  half.” 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  said  300,000 
copies  each  week  are  sold  by 
upwards  of  20,000  boys  as  part 
of  Triangle  Circulation  Com¬ 
pany’s  Young  Merchant  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  "TV  Guide  started 
first  operating  the  program  itself 
in  a  few  areas.  Since  1956  it  has 
been  handled  under  Guide’s 
direction  by  independent  oper¬ 
ators. 

Eric  Larson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  recently  announced  a  new 
ad  rate  effective  Jan.  25,  1965, 
on  a  circulation  base  of  9,750,- 
000. 

• 

Section  for  Center 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  official  opening  of 
the  $150  million  Prudential 
Center  in  Back  Bay,  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  56-page  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  10  pages  in 
full  color.  The  section,  which 
will  be  published  exclusively  by 
the  Globe,  will  contain  staff 
written  articles  on  the  history 
of  the  center. 


U  of  South  Carolina 
Names  Journalism  Dean 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Albert  T.  Scroggins  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Soutli 
Florida,  will  become  dean  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  July  1. 

He  will  succeed  George  A. 
Buchanan  Jr.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  since  1956  who 
will  remain  as  a  professor.  He  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Record. 

Dr.  Scroggins  earned  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
Auburn  University  and  the 
bachelor  of  journalism,  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  has  taught  at  Mis¬ 
sissippi  College,  Howard  College, 
University  of  Missouri  and 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

He  is  a  native  of  Dadeville, 
Ala.,  and  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  service  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  Pacific. 

• 

New  Company  Buys 
2  Weeklies  in  Town 

Clarion,  Pa. 

The  Clarion  Republican  and 
the  Clarion  Democrat  are  under 
new  ownership  and  management. 

The  weekly  newspapers  along 
with  the  building  and  plant  from 
which  they  are  published  have 
been  purchased  by  Western 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  from  Clarion  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Officials  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Company  have 
named  Homer  L.  Watson  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  newspapers.  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Clarion  Newspapers,  Inc. 

William  C.  Hearst,  former 
publisher  of  the  papers,  has 
been  named  associate  publisher 
and  will  be  less  active  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  the  future. 


"But  Dr.  Crane,  THIS  it  our  Bible!" 
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Commiiwity  Vaccine  Program  Dtd  the  Job 

Dade^s  Polio  Story: 
iVo  Cases  in  2  Years 


By  LABBY  THOMPSON 

HtraM  ItaH  WrMr  * 

No  polio  wu  reported  in  tuch  field  trial  ever  organized  of  another  polio  pre\'ention 
Dade  County  Thursday  —  or  in  the  United  States.  There  program,  giving  the  Sabin 
for  the  last  two  years.  was  no  charge  for  the  vac*  oral  vaccine  to  ^  * ' 

Two  years  ago  this  would  cine  and  doctors  and  county^^.»~  ** 
have  been  a  fantastic  state*  cM'  ^ 

ment  —  that,  a  mctsopolita** 
county  wi»*»  •«•*•••' 


One  day 
your  newspaper 
may  carry 
this  headline 


Among  the  heroes  of  the  story  will  be  Drs.  Enders,  Salk, 
Sabin,  and  Cox.  But  you,  literally  and  figuratively,  will 
have  “set”  the  head. 

True,  the  research  teams  headed  by  these  renowned 
scientists  developed  the  vaccines  which  have  polio  on  the 
verge  of  eradication.  (Lcderle,  for  example,  spent  15 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  oral  polio  vaccine.) 

Vaccines,  however,  can  prevent  no  diseases  if  they 
remain  in  laboratories.  The  public  must  be  informed  of 
their  availability  and  must  be  made  aware  of  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Even  then,  the  final  and  critical  step  remains.  Mil¬ 


lions  and  millions  of  people  must  be  gotten  to  the  millions 
and  millions  of  doses  of  vaccine. 

These  jobs  fall  to  the  information  media,  principally 
newspapers.  In  community  after  community  in  the  state 
and  nation  the  past  several  years,  newspapers  have 
supported  and  reported  the  successful  campaigns  spear¬ 
headed  by  local  physicians. 

Statistics  tell  the  story. 

Since  the  first  polio  vaccine  was  introduced,  cases  of 
paralytic  polio  have  diminished  from  a  high  of  28,985 
in  1955  to  121  in  1964. 

Zero  is  in  sight. 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Community  Health. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
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Business  Boom  Yields 
Better  Press  Parleys 

Bv  William  G.  Mount 


Chrysler  suited  up  the  press  with  special  light  blue  caps — bearing  the 
Chrysler  emblem — and  brought  them  to  an  abandoned  Air  Force  base  to 
see  and  test  drive  its  new  models  during  the  unveiling  of  its  1965 
product  line.  At  an  invitation  to  get  behind  the  wheel,  newsmen  literally 
poured  out  of  the  grandstand  racing  each  other  to  the  models. 


Business  press  conferences, 
sometimes  criticized  for  being 
staked  too  often  if  not  too  well, 
were  held  in  what  were  probably 
record  numbers  last  year  and 
with  it  all  were  becoming  more 
respectable.  By  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  businesses  held  well  over 
1,000  conferences  last  year  in 
New  York  City  alone. 

Though  defense  business — 
which  accounts  for  some  40  per¬ 
cent  of  U.S.  research  and  per¬ 
haps  unveils  more  new  develop¬ 
ments  at  more  press  conferences 
than  any  other  industry — under¬ 
went  a  slight  decline,  business 
otherwise  was  setting  records. 
The  degree  of  bullishness  or 
bearishness  on  the  business 
charts,  according  to  Ben  Weber- 
man,  then  Business  Editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  is  the  best 
barometer  we’ve  foimd  as  to  the 
number  of  press  conferences 
coming  up.  With  47  months  of 
steady  economic  growth,  through 
last  year,  “the  noise  level  has 
been  rising  down  on  The  Street 
just  as  it  quieted  when  the  Mar- 


When  Mr.  Mount  compiled  the 
information  for  this  article  for 
E&P  he  was  public  information 
manager  of  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  a  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation.  He  has  since 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  Data  Proc¬ 
essing  Division. 


ket  dove  in  1962,”  he  said. 

A  big  lift  to  last  year’s  boom 
in  business  press  conferences 
came  from  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  The 
Fair  estimated  that  over  350 
conferences  were  tied  in  wdth 
its  opening;  press  attendance 
ranged  from  10  to  2,000  on  the 
day  President  Kennedy  visited 
the  Fair. 

Respectability  hasn’t  come  al¬ 
together  easy  for  the  business 
press  conference.  An  informal 
poll  taken  among  N.  Y.  press, 
last  year,  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
found  a  certain  residue  of  criti- 
ci.sm  still  in  the  air. 

Comments  from  sources  as 
varied  as  Missiles  &  Rockets  and 
.4P  indicated  that  these  were  the 
most  general  complaints:  “the 
invitations  promise  more  than 
the  conferences  deliver  .  .  .  they 
are  overlong:  often  a  reporter 
feels  caught  between  a  desire  to 
nin  back  to  the  office  so  not  to 
kill  off  a  whole  day  or  to  stay 
so  as  not  to  miss  anything  .  .  . 
frequently  there  are  blind  spots 
about  which  industries  refuse  to 
talk  after  inviting  questions  . . . 
plant  tours  have  been  so  over¬ 
done  that  their  only  value  is  in 
seeing  something  that  isn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seen  .  .  .  news  re¬ 
leases  generally  cover  all  the 
points  \\ith  greater  concision.” 

With  the  press  conference  on 
the  whole,  however,  the  com¬ 
ments  show  that  it  is  gaining 
favor.  A  spokesman  for  AP  said, 
“most  news  conferences  (held 


by  business)  are  now  handled 
professionally.”  An  Aviation 
Week  editor  said,  he  “tended  to 
i-egard  them  more  seriously  than 
news  releases.”  Tom  Mullaney, 
Busines  Editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  indicated  that  “he  prefers 
them  over  the  bald  handout  press 
release  when  the  subject  covered 
is  a  complex  one  that  requires 
the  opportunity  to  question  the 
basic  news  source.”  Other  news¬ 
men  said  they  considered  them 
“most  profitable  in  establishing 
contacts  for  later  stories  after 
this  one  has  been  covered  .  .  . 
good  for  backgrounding.” 

Twenty-five  U.  S.  businesses 
were  also  polled  for  E&P  for 
their  views  on  business  press 
conferences.  The  consensus  on 
the  business-side  was  that  the 
press  conference  was  ‘good  to 
excellent”  as  a  publicity  tool, 
with  the  qualification  that  it  had 
to  be  used  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

Controlling  the  number  of 
conferences  is  impossible,  but 
the  number  of  bad  ones  seems 
to  have  been  regulating  itself 
in  recent  years,  the  publicists 
concluded.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  added 
respectability. 

George  C.  Whipple,  a  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
said  business  press  conferences 
have  been  used  all  too  often  in 
the  past  “as  a  technique  rather 
than  to  gain  results.  Some  pr- 
men  earned  performance  ratings 
from  the  client  on  the  elaborate 
staging  of  press  conferences  to 
hedge  against  a  story  that  may 
fall  flat.” 

Early  last  year  The  New  York 


Times  advertising  column  re¬ 
ported  that  “the  consensus  on 
Madison  Avenue  is  that  the  news 
conference  is  falling  from  favor 
as  a  means  of  promoting  a  prod¬ 
uct — or  impressing  a  client.” 
Businesses  polled  for  E&P  didn’t 
feel  there  was  disillusionment 
as  much  with  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  as  with  the  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  it. 

A  decision  to  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference  is  exposed  to  a  lot  more 
analysis  today,  according  to  the 
business  publicists.  “News  mat¬ 
ter  has  to  justify  it,”  according 
to  Reynolds  Metals.  “The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  story  (must)  merit 
the  time  and  effort  for  report¬ 
ers,”  according  to  Republic  Avia¬ 
tion.  “A  press  conference  is  es¬ 
sential  where  a  demonstration  or 
full  explanation  is  necessary  to 
the  story,  otherwise  it’s  super¬ 
fluous,”  according  to  Shell  Oil. 
In  short,  w’hat’s  in  it  for  the 
press  seems  to  be  weighed  as 
often  today  as  what’s  in  it  for 
business. 

What  about  impressing  the  cli¬ 
ent  as  a  consideration?  Spokes¬ 
men  surveyed  said  they  are  freer 
than  ever  from  being  pressured 
into  conferences  by  manage¬ 
ments  or  from  having  to  run 
“command  rehearsals”  of  news 
conferences  that  aren’t,  just  to 
impress  a  client.  All  this  inde¬ 
pendence  may  be  exaggerated 
somewhat.  Conference  press  kits 
are  still  laden  with  executive 
photos  that  never  get  used.  How¬ 
ever,  not  the  existence,  only  the 
degree  seems  open  to  question. 

Mike  Getler,  Missiles  &  Rock¬ 
ets,  whose  schedule  includes  sev- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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SIZES,  SLANTS  and  PROPORTIONS! 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  International  Sales  Division 
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50  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  lettering  to  175  point 
sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  200%  en¬ 
largement  (2x  up)  through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single 
film  font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  machine.  It  pro¬ 
duces  sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size  without  the  need  of  stats  or 
photo  copies.  With  its  revolutionary  modification  system  you  can 
condense,  expand,  backslant  or  italicize  to  varying  degrees.  2800 
variations  in  sizes,  slants  and  proportions  are  possible  from  a  single 
film  font  that  costs  only  $15.00.  There  are  over  500  film  fonts  of  type 
and  lettering  styles  to  choose  from  in  the  Photo  Typositor  library. 
ANYONE . . .  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  can  learn 
to  set  headings  in  less  than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blindsetting 
or  memorizing  of  pre-set  letters  as  in  other  machines.  The  Photo 
Typositor  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 
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Press  Parleys 

{Continued  from  pane  96) 

eral  press  conferences  a  week, 
feels  that  publicists  are  reacting 
as  well  as  acting  to  improve 
their  efforts.  “As  the  press  corps 
gets  more  savy,”  he  said,  “in¬ 
dustry  holds  fewer  marginal 
press  conferences.  Industries 
have  had  to  give  a  lot  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  their  decisions:  the 
go-  no  go  choice,  the  press  kit, 
the  list  of  invitees,  rapid  positive 
delivery  of  information,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  availability  of  key 
people  are  having  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  carefully  today.” 

Wire  services  are  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  “no  shows”  at 
business  press  conferences,  al¬ 
though  they  are  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  by  businesses.  As  an  AP 
spokesman  in  New  York  said, 
“Only  one  press  conference  in 
ten  is  attended  and  probably  less 
than  ten  percent  produce  stories 
for  us.”  UPI  reporter  Fred 
Treesh  told  a  public  relations 
group  recently,”  .  .  .  there  is 
virtually  no  city  where  our  resi¬ 
dent  staff  is  equivalent  in  num¬ 
ber  to  those  of  the  local  media 
.  .  .  time  is  of  the  essence  .  .  . 
use  press  conferences  sparingly.” 

The  publicists  surveyed  felt 
that  they  were,  in  general,  trying 
to  spare  the  press  conference 


more,  today,  but  not  totally  with¬ 
out  misgivings.  The  consensus 
was  that  a  press  conference  in¬ 
vitation  gets  more  attention 
from  the  press  than  a  news  re¬ 
lease:  that  the  same  story,  w’ere 
it  possible  to  play  it  both  ways 
like  a  hand  in  duplicate  bridge, 
would  get  far  better  coverage 
through  the  press  conference 
than  through  a  broadside  mail- 
out  of  news  releases.  Business 
publicists  also  feel  that  if  the 
press  has  committed  a  reporter’s 
time  to  attend  a  conference  the 
odds  heavily  favor  the  story’s 
being  used.  And,  that  a  reporter 
at  a  conference  is  much  more 
likely  to  get  involved  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  involvement  the 
story  will  be  a  better  one. 

Business  press  conferences 
come  in  assorted  shapes  and 
sizes.  There  was  probably  no 
limit  until  last  year  when  a  press 
conference  on  the  topless  bathing 
suit  to  which  the  invitation  read: 
“The  First  Public  Showing  of 
New  Topless  Swim  Suit  for 
Women,  Worn  By  Living, 
Breathing  Gorgeous  Models,” 
unexplainably  never  took  place. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a 
standard  format  is  perhaps  the 
new  product  introduction.  Both 
Kodak  and  Shell  list  this  type 
of  conference  as  their  most  suc¬ 
cessful:  Kodak,  the  introduction 
of  the  Instamatic  Camera;  and 
Shell,  the  “celebration  of  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  100-octane  gaso¬ 
line”  in  Wood  Riv’er,  Ill.,  during 
World  War  II.  Republic  Avia¬ 
tion  and  Pepsi  Cola,  on  the  other 
hand,  list  the  opening  of  a  new 
research  center  and  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  a  new  marketing  di¬ 
vision  as  their  most  successful 
conferences. 

R.  M.  Roberts  of  DuPont,  in¬ 
dicates  that  it’s  impossible  to 
define  an  average  business  press 
conference.  “Every  time  a  (press 
conference)  situation  does  arise, 
it’s  likely  to  require  a  much 
different  setting,  different  mate¬ 
rials  .  .  .  the  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  with  logical  interest  will 
be  different,  and  the  cost  will 
varj’  considerably  from  the  last 
one  you  held.” 

Most  businesses  polled  for 
E&P  substantiate  this.  Costs 
varied  from  almost  nothing  (we 
usually  hold  them  in  our  board 
room;  serv’e  our  own  products, 
Pepsi  Cola  said),  to  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  which  the  major 
automobile  manufacturers  are 
likely  to  spend.  Transportation 
for  the  press,  when  supplied,  is 
generally  the  largest  and  most 
controversial  expense.  Attend¬ 
ance  can  run  from  one  person 
(with  casting  agency  extras 
rushed  in)  to  300  or  so.  And  the 
reasons  for  calling  business 
press  conferences  range  from  a 
response  to  the  President,  as 
U.S.  Steel  did  following  Presi¬ 


dent  Kennedy’s  attack  on  a  itv;.  o 
increase  in  April  1962,  to  i 
school  for  handkissing,  stai  .1 
recently  on  behalf  of  new  ju  r- 
fumed  fingernail  polish. 

Strange  things  can  and  do 
happen  at  press  conferenres 
TWA  inveigled  reporters  in  1''63 
aboard  a  trans-continental  flight 
of  a  Ford  Tri-motor  Tin  Goo.?e. 
Dramatizing  the  25th  anni- 
verary  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  in  a  plane,  being  outdis¬ 
tanced  by  automobiles  on  the 
ground,  TWA  suddenly  found  it¬ 
self  w’ith  engine  trouble  over 
Prescott,  Arizona.  UPI’s  RolK-rt 
Serling  dismissed  it  in  his  storj-: 
“I  wish  I  could  write  a  lead  like 
‘nine  gallant  passengers  and  a 
courageous  crew  faced  death 
unflinchingly  in  the  skies  over 
Arizona  today  but  it  didn’t  hap- 
j)en  exactly  that  way  ...”  A 
Ford  dealer  repaired  the  trouble 
and  the  coast-to-coast  confer¬ 
ence  went  on  to  win  the  Mid¬ 
west  Travel  Writers  Association 
award  “as  the  most  original 
travel  promotion  idea  of  1963.” 

Six  reporters  (one  wearing 
earmuffs  for  noise  abatement) 
went  all  the  way  and  organized 
themselves  into  “The  Stalwart 
Citizens  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
the  Venerable  Tin  Goose,”  on 
arrival.  TWA  estimated  that  70 
reporters  made  v’arious  legs  of 

{Continued  on  page  100) 
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Recently,  Elmo  Roper  &  Associates 
1  conducted  a  study  on  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  readership  in  four  major  cities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  1,030  adult 
men  and  women  were  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  in  their  homes— to  find  out  which 
sections  of  their  Sunday  newspaper  they 
read  most,  saved  most,  and  generally 
found  most  interesting. 


Readership  Study 
Shows  I  This  Week 


Second  Only  to 
Main  News  Section 


The  findings  showed  that,  first,  the  Sunday 
newspaper  is  extremely  well-read  in  its 
entirety.  Beyond  that,  the  study  found  that 
while  93%  of  all  those  interviewed  regu¬ 
larly  read  the  main  news  section  of  their 
newspaper,  84%  were  also  regular  readers 
of  This  Week  Magazine.  No  other  section 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  received  as  high 
a  rating.  And  when  it  came  to  sections  of 
the  paper  that  were  saved  for  future  read¬ 
ing,  This  Week  topped  them  all. 

“Lively  aiid  entertaining”  articles  that  are 
“easy  to  read”  make  This  Week  the  “good 
family  magazine”  that  it  is  week  after 
week.  We  know  it— but  they  said  it. 


Tfcljrfcuait 


I 


Newsmen  get  a  close  look  at  the  microminiature  circuity  in  IBM's 
newest  computer,  "System  360"  during  a  plant  tour  that  was  coupled 
with  a  press  conference.  The  circuits  were  so  small  that  a  self-illuminating 
magnifier  was  needed  and  newsmen  were  broken  up  into  small  groups 
for  better  viewing. 


Press  Parleys 

{Continued  from  page  98) 


the  trip.  Also  aboard  were  5000 
I  specially  franked  envelopes  for 
which  a  pr-man  had  to  pive  up 
his  seat  on  the  12-passenger 
craft. 

Year-in,  year-out  the  most 
extravagant  of  he  business 
press  conferences  are  the  new 
model  introductions  by  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry.  Terry  Robards 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  Chrysler  ’65  pre¬ 
view,  wrote  “The  auto  companies 
over  the  years  have  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  flying  newsmen 
around  the  nation,  wining  and 
dining  them  at  ‘strategic’  loca¬ 
tions  for  introducing  the  new 
models.” 

Last  year’s  strategic  location 
for  Chrj^sler,  first  to  unveil  its 
’65  line,  was  New  York.  True, 
its  introduction  was  an  extrava¬ 
ganza  compared  to  other  press 
conferences:  part  speech-making 
(Waldorf),  part  musical  “This  Is 
The  Year  That  Is”  (Ziegfeld 
Theatre),  part  showroom-type 
tour  (Americana),  and  part  test 
drives  (Mitchel  Field — an  aban¬ 
doned  Air  Force  base  on  Long 
Island).  But,  show  tunes,  spot¬ 
lights  and  models  seemed  to 
help,  not  hinder  the  bullish 
speeches,  the  79  pages  of  press 
information,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Chrysler  reported  that  325 
journalists  turned  out  for  the 
unveiling  and  that  about  five 
percent  paid  their  own  tabs.  That 
would  mean  about  16  or  17.  Re¬ 
portedly  ChrysleFs  bill  for  its 
chrome-lined  introduction  was 
$400,000.  For  all  this,  Chrysler 
allowed  newsmen  to  take  a  long 
look  at  many  of  its  130  new 
models  and  report  what  they 
saw,  but  take  no  pictures.  Ex¬ 
cept  publications  that  made 
special  arrangements  to  honor 
Chrysler’s  month-off  public  in¬ 
troductions  and  many  of  the 
trades,  who  had  already  photo¬ 
graphed  hand-made  prototypes 
for  their  covers  several  months 
before,  Chrysler  seemed  to  have 
no  trouble  holding  cameras 
away  and  no  problems  with 
deadline  jumpers. 

The  only  near  hitch  in  the  ’65 
introductions  came  when  a  stunt 
driver  flipped  a  Simca  he  was 
attempting  to  drive  on  its  left 
wheels  in  a  morning  rehearsal 
with  the  demonstration  coming 
up  in  the  afternoon.  Sixteen 
stitches  were  required  in  the 
driver’s  arm,  touch  up  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sturdy  Simca  and 
both  were  back  to  perform  suc¬ 
cessfully  wihin  a  few  hours. 

So  elaborate  are  the  new  car 
introductions  that  Chrysler,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conference, 
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began  serious  work  on  its  1966 
introductions  and  planning  for 
1967. 

For  sheer  complexity,  size, 
and  success  in  solving  some  of 
the  more  vexing  problems  that 
surround  business  press  confer¬ 
ences,  last  year’s  most  interest¬ 
ing  introduction  was  IBM’s  un¬ 
veiling  of  its  “System  360,” 

Reporting  on  a  massive  press 
conference  in  Poughkeepsie, 
William  D.  Smith  of  the  Times 
wrote:  “System  360  was  un¬ 
veiled  with  the  clamor  and  at¬ 
tention  befitting  a  VIP — this 
time  a  very  important  product.” 
IBM  used  a  special  train  to 
transport  175  journalists  to  its 
conference.  It  used  closed  circuit 
TV  so  that  the  gallerj'  could 
view  interlocking  developments 
at  several  of  its  plants. 

Poughkeepsie,  however,  was 
only  one  part  of  the  introduction. 
Press  conferences,  using  video 
tape,  were  also  held  at  many  of 
IBM’s  200  branch  offices  in  165 
cities  in  the  U.S.  and  in  offices 
and  plants  in  14  foreign  coun¬ 
tries — all  concurrently  except 
for  the  effects  of  time  zones  and 
the  international  dateline.  A 
Boston  paper  covered  both  the 
mam  and  branch  office  intro¬ 
ductions:  handled  the  local  in¬ 
troduction  as  a  sidebar.  IBM 
estimated  that  150  newsmen  at¬ 
tended  branch  office  conferences, 
as  well  as  100,000  businessmen. 

“IBM’s  business  is  informa¬ 
tion,”  John  Johnsrud  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  indicated,  “they  were 
committed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  360  and  as  a  result  it  was 
one  of  the  best  organized  con¬ 
ferences  I’ve  ever  been  to.”  An 
indication  of  IBM’s  commitment 
to  “System  36p”  was  Chairman 
Thomas  J.  Watson’s  statement 
at  Poughkeepsie:  “this  is  the 
most  important  product  ever  an¬ 


nounced  in  our  company’s  his¬ 
tory.” 

IBM  not  only  solved  the  vast 
amount  of  detail  in  staging  its 
complex  introduction  so  that  it 
went  off  without  a  hitch  but  it 
also  solved  some  of  the  tactical 
problems  of  a  business  press 
conference.  IBM  saved  the  tech¬ 
nical  detail  for  a  three-hour 
second-day  technical  information 
conference  in  Manhattan,  where 
it  had  on  hand  eight  experts  to 
cover  everj'thing  from  com¬ 
ponentry  to  application.  Thus,  it 
was  able  to  cover  the  story  in 
Poughkeepsie  without  the  con¬ 
ference  getting  in  too  deep  or 
taking  too  much  time. 

IBM  also  used  a  modular  type 
press  kit  with  three  separate 
foldout  sections  to  divide  the 
technical  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  photographs,  IBM  also 
took  into  consideration  desk¬ 
bound  editors  and  publishers  and 
brought  the  Poughkeepsie  intro¬ 
duction — with  speakers  and  a 
kinescope — to  New  York  for  an 
afternoon  rerun;  53  additional 
newsmen  attended  there.  Also 
rushed  into  town  were  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  conferences,  which 
were  processed  and  ready  for 
AM’s  the  next  day. 

IBM  said  it  took  three  months 
of  solid  preparation  and  six 
pages  of  job  assignments  for  the 
information  staff  of  its  Data 
Processing  Division  to  bring  off 
the  conference.  Dennis  Duggan, 
Herald  Tribune,  said  “it  was  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  efficient¬ 
ly  run  press  conferences  I’ve  at¬ 
tended.”  He  made  an  offhand 
comment  that  “the  food,  in¬ 
cidentally  was  so  good  I  thought 
IBM  cooked  it  themselves.”  IBM 
didn’t,  but  it  did  have  the  dining 
car  from  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  on  its  special  train  to 
sei^'e  breakfast  between  New 


York  and  the  press  conference. 

With  the  U.S.  economy  poi.scvi 
for  another  giant  step,  after  ,i 
record  1964,  the  boom  in  bu=i- 
ness  press  conferences  is  likely 
to  keep  pace.  If,  as  the  polls  for 
E&P  indicate,  the  boom  is  pro¬ 
ducing  not  just  more  but  better 
conferences,  the  standards  are 
likely  to  be  higher  again  in  1965 
— the  press  more  in  demand  than 
ever. 

Goodyear,  last  year,  brought 
a  2,000  pound  anti-submarine 
missile  SUBROC,  to  New  York 
for  its  introduction  because  New 
York,  it  said,  is  the  press  cap¬ 
ital.  The  trend  of  bringing  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed  may 
well  continue  in  1965  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  press  and  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  accepting  hospitality  and 
being  obligated  for  it  in  report¬ 
ing  the  story.  Another  trend 
likely  to  continue  and  grow 
stronger  is  divided  or  compart¬ 
mentalized  press  conferences: 
there  is  a  need  to  separate  the 
technical  and  general  press  and 
the  writing  press  from  radio  and 
television  press.  More  and  more 
special  formats  will  be  adopted 
to  give  tv  the  visual  impact 
and  the  “separates”  it  needs. 
International  press  conferences 
are  also  becoming  more  preva¬ 
lent  adding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  job  for  publicists.  Press  kits 
are  being  specially  formulated 
to  meet  the  varying  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  press,  the 
general  press,  radio  and  tv  — 
film  clips,  for  example,  are  be¬ 
coming  a  standard  part  of  the 
package. 

It’s  certain  that  no  confer¬ 
ence  will  satisfy  all  its  at¬ 
tendees.  The  only  perfect  press 
conference,  a  member  of  the 
press  said,  is  a  press  conference 
for  one.  However,  1965  should 
see  better  conferences  and  great¬ 
er  satisfaction  with  them  from 
both  the  publicists  and  the 
press. 

• 

Hobby  Newspapers 
Have  Rapid  Growth 

Sidney,  Ohio 

J.  Oliver  Amos,  publisher  of 
the  Sidney  Daily  News,  recently 
made  an  extensive  European 
tour  to  study  the  developments 
in  the  coin  and  stamp  markets. 

Mr.  Amos  has  seen  his  weekly 
Coin  World  grow  in  five  years 
into  the  largest  hobby  periodical 
in  the  world.  Printed  in  the  Sid¬ 
ney  News  plant,  it  runs  from 
112  to  120  tabloid  newspaper 
pages  and  goes  to  175,000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

A  companion  publication. 
World  Coins,  is  only  16  months 
old  but  already  has  17,000  cir¬ 
culation. 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  a  packed  Red  Sox  opener 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (E), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterhiiry  Republican  (m&s) 


New  England  fans  cheer,  travel 
and  spend,  at  stadium  and  store 

Play  ball!  New  Englanders  will  be  arriving  in  Boston 
bv  car,  train,  plane  and  bus  to  watch  the  Red  Sox 
in  their  big  opener  against  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  today. 
Thev’ve  been  putting  their  admissions  on  the  line  for  years 
to  root  for  all  their  favorite  teams  .  .  .  the  Celtics,  the  Bruins, 
the  Patriots.  Thev  packed  nearly  a  million  into  Fenway  Park 
last  year  to  cheer  for  the  Red  Sox. 

It’s  the  same  way  New  Englanders  spend  in  their  local 
stores,  too.  The  cash  registers  ring  a  cheery  tune  all  year  ’round. 
That’s  why  the  region  ranks  first  in  per  household  food  sales 
in  the  U.S.,  second  in  per  household  retail  sales  .  .  .  with  the 
figures  showing  a  30%  increase  over  last  year. 

Newspapers  Sell  New  Elngland 

Just  as  New  Englanders  follow  their  home  teams  in  the 
pages  of  their  local  newspapers,  they  look  in  the  same 
medium  for  information  on  what  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Hel»n  M.  Stevick 
Champaign-Urbana,  III. 


Ruth  Sulzberger  Golden 
The  Chatfanooga  Timet 


Ruth  L.  Hewitt 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  Newt 


Women 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Mrs.  John  0-  Adams 
President  and  Publisher 
'  lummercial  Mail  and  Post 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Helene  R.  Foellinger 
President  and  Publisher 
News-Sentinel 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marie  B.  Borchers 
Hoard  Chairman 
Greensburg  (Ind.)  Newrs 

Mrs.  Alice  Mercia 
President 

Kendalvilic  (Ind.)  News-Sun 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Garber 
President 

Madison  (Ind.)  Courier 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Honeywell 
President 
News-Dispatrh 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Honeywell 
Publisher 

Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Vera  M.  Scheerer 
President  and  Publisher 
Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion 

Mrs.  Eleanor  P.  Jamison 
Publisher 

Sullivan  (Ind.)  Times 

Mrs.  J.  Francis 
Publisher 

Tipton  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Mrs.  Russell  Wise 
President  and  Publisher 
Times-Gazette 
Union  City,  Ind. 
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Mrs.  L.  M.  Whipple 
Presislent 
Videlte-Messenger 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Beulah  Wise 
President 

News  and  Journal-Herald 
W  inchester,  Ind. 

Mary  Goldthwaite  Garvey 
<  lo-Piiblisher 

Hooiie  (Iowa)  News-Republican 
Margaret  Ogden  Nutting 
President 

Messenger  &  Chronicle 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Elizabeth  Sammons 
President 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
Leota  Motz 

President  and  Publisher 
Hays  (Kansas)  News 

Mrs.  Ewing  Herbert  Sr. 
Co-Publisher 

Hiawatha  (Kansas)  World 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Wallace 
Publisher 
Tiller  &  Toiler 
Lamed,  Kansas 

Helen  Kincaid  Henry 
President 

Middlesboro  (Ky.)  News 

Mrs.  J,  M.  Alverson  Sr. 

Publisher 

Paris  (Ky.)  Enterprise 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Huie  Dellmon 

President 

Town  Talk 

Alexandria-Pineville,  La. 

Mrs.  Jean  Gdnnett  Arnzen 
President  and  Publisher 
Kennebec  Journal 
Augusta,  Me. 


Mrs.  Lillis  T.  Jordan 
P.-esidciit 

Haiigor  (Me.)  News 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen 

President  and  Publisher 

Press  Herald 

Express 

Telegram 

Portland,  Me. 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen 
President  and  Publisher 
Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel 

M,  Grace  Lucier 
President 
Enterprise 
Marlborough,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Skakle 
President  and  Publisher 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Richards 
President  and  Publisher 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News 

Mrs.  John  W.  Rice 
President  and  Publisher 
Mining  Gazette 
Houghton,  Mich. 

Lucy  V.  Kidd 
President 
Sentinel-Standard 
Ionia,  Mich. 

Geraldine  H.  Noyes 
President 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe 
Dorothy  H.  Moses 
Publisher 

Marshall  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
Myrtle  E.  McKenzie 
President  and  Publisher 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Times 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Withers 
President 
Post-Bulletin 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes  Reicker 
Publisher 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald 
Mrs.  Marion  Y.  Gillespie 
President  and  Publisher 
Commonwealth 
Greenwood,  Miss. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Skewes 
President 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 

Mrs.  William  H.  Weldon 

Co-Publisher 

Capital  News 

Post-Tribune 

News  &  Tribune 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Luanna  Aull 
President 

Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat 
Mrs.  John  H.  Wolpers 
Publisher 

American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Blanton  Sr. 
President 

Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard 
Mrs.  Svea  C.  Loomis 
President 

Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram 
Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Gliddent 
Co-partner 
Foster’s  Democrat 
Dover,  N.H. 

Alma  Gallagher 
President 

Laconia  (NJI.)  Citizen 
Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Hartford 
President 

Portsmouth  (NJI.)  Herald 
Reba  T,  Schofield 
President 

Bridgeton  (NJI.)  News 
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The  Detroit  Free  Press 


April  18,  1965 


The  Magazine  of  Michigan’s  Metropolis 


items  of  special  interest  to 
Detroiters  all  done  up  with  a  home¬ 
town  touch,  a  home-town  flare. 
Detroit  takes  its  place  with  the 
long-time  Free  Press  tradition  of 
imaginative  journalism,  one  more 
reason  why  the  Free  Press  is 
Michigan’s  ACTION  newspaper. 


Ever  changing,  ever  growing. 
Detroit.  Economy,  art,  architec¬ 
ture,  expressways.  And  the  Free 
Press  is  growing  with  Detroit.  In 
suburban  news  coverage,  adver¬ 
tiser  preference,  color  printing 
techniques— and  in  prestige.  One 


example:  the  brand  new  Detroit 
Magazine  (cover  format  pictured). 
Published  every  Sunday,  it  covers 


Detroit  4ree  vxcsb 


Michigan’s  one  and  only  morning  newspaper 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


A 


Mn.  John  Q.  Adams 
Columbia  City,  Indiana 


Women 

(Continued  from  page  102) 


Pefigy  K.  Mc\eil 

I’resideiit 

Times 

Times-AcJvertiser 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Ceeelia  P.  Leuchter 
I’liblislier 
Tinirs-Journal 
V'ineiand,  NJ. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Osborne  Gristeold 
President 
("itizen-Advertiser 
Auburn.  N.Y. 

Evelyn  H.  Griswold 
President 

Batavia  (N.Y.)  News 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler 
President 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 

Julia  Collins  Ormiston 
President 
Leader-Herald 
Gloversville,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Olive  G.  Buisch 
President 

Homell  (N.Y.)  Tribune 

Mrs.  Margaret  O.  \ittting 
President 

Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal 

Lucia  de  L.  Klock 
President 

Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman 

Dorothy  Schiff 
President  and  Piiblisber 
New  York  Post 

Ruth  L.  Hewitt 
President  and  Publisher 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry 
President  and  Co-Pnblislier 
Burlington  (N.C.)  Tinies-News 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry 
Co-Publisber 

High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise 
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Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes  Reicker 
Biloti  (Miss.)  Herald 


Mrs.  Theo  P.  Braxton 
Board  (diairman 
Kinston  (N.(^)  Free  Press 

Mrs.  Meal  Cadieu 
Publisher 

Riebmoiid  (\iunty  Journal 
Rockingham.  N.C. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Swindell 
President 

Wilson  (N.C.)  Times 
Stella  I.  Mann 
President 

Bismarek  (N.D.)  Tribune 
Marian  B.  Reeder 
President 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 
Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Haswell 
Publisher 
Se'itinel-Tribune 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Homer  Gard  Gramm 
President  and  Publisher 
Journal-News 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Leona  M.  Culbertson 
President 

Mount  Wmon  (Ohio)  News 
Helen  Hart  Hurlbert 
President  and  Publisher 
Tribune  Chronicle 
Warren,  Ohio 

Lucy  M.  Garber 
Co-Pnblisher 
News  and  Eagle 
Enid,  Okla. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Newland 
Publisher 

Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader 
■Mrs.  Tom  R.  Phillips 
Publisher 

Holdenville  (Okla.)  News 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Lawrence 
Publisher 

Woodward  (Okla.)  Press 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley 
President 
Democrat-Herald 
Baker,  Ore. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Aldrich 
President 
East  Oregonian 
Pendleton,  Ore. 


Irene  Appleby  Harnish 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Report 


Mrs.  //.  G.  Haugslen 
President  ami  Publisher 
Journal  of  Commerce 
Portland,  Ore. 

Margaretta  Stewart 
President 
News-Tribune 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Harriet  R.  Bleakley 
President  and  Publisher 
News-Herald 
Franklin-Oil  City,  Pa. 

Helen  T.  Frampton 
President  and  Publisher 
Record-Argus 
Greenville,  Pa. 

Gertrude  B.  Apfelbaum 
Co-Publisher 

Jim  Tliorpe  (Pa.)  Times-News 
Mrs.  Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone 
President 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News 
Mrs.  Marion  A.  Morthimer 
Publisher  and  Owner 
Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader 

Elizabeth  K.  Steveson 
President  and  Co-Publisher 

Jane  K.  Owens 
Co-Publisher 
Record-Ainerican 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Gertrude  H.  Reid 
President 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 

Jane  W.  Kopf 

President  and  Co-Publisber 

Ann  W.  Davis 
Co-Publisher 
Times-Mirror 
^'arren.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Margaretta  D.  Steicart 
President 

Observer  and  Reporter 
Washington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman 
President 

Newport  (R.I.)  News 

Mrs.  B.  J.  King 
Publisher  and  Owner 
Standard  &  Review 
Aiken,  S.C. 
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Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lusk 
President  and  Publisher 
Huron  (S.D.)  Plainsman 

Florence  K.  Ronald 
President  and  Publisher 
Mitchell  (S.D.)  Republic 

Ruth  S.  Golden 
President  and  Piiblisber 
(diattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 

Mrs.  Silliman  Evans  Sr. 

President 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 

Julia  G.  Hill 

Part-owner 

Mary  H.  Holton 

Part-owner 

(Jak  Ridger 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Eva  May  Hanks 
President 
Reporter  News 
Abeline,  Tex. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Nowlin 
President 

Ennis  (Tex.)  News 

Mrs.  Ethel  R.  I.eonard 
President 

Register  &  Messenger 
Gainesville,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Harry  Kates 
Publisher 

Gladewatcr  (Tex.)  Mirror 

Mrs.  Henry  Reese  Jr. 
Co-Piiblisber 

Gonzales  (Tex.)  Inquirer 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
President 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

Mrs.  Tom.  W.  Perkins  Sr. 
Publisher 
Courier-Gazette 
McKinney,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Murray 
President 

Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Turner 
Co-Publisher  and  Co-President 
Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune 

Mrs.  Sarah  Butler 
Publisher 

Telegraph  and  Courier-Times 
and  Courier-Times-Telegrapb 
Tyler,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Wilda  Gene  Hatch 
President 

Standard-Examiner 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Camille  P.  Beirne 
President 

Covington  (Va.)  Virginian 

Mrs.  John  G.  Boatwright 
President 

News  and  Advance 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom 
Publisher 

Press  and  Times  Herald 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Ann  Boyd  Campbell 
President 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
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the  load 


...and  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH  will  carry  all  the  load 
of  your  color  separations.  Vario-Klischograph  is  the 
most  versatile  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  work,  letterpress  and  offset.  It  is 
easy  and  economical  to  operate,  fast  in  production 
and  produces  the  finest  quality  available.  Separations 
and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less  than  one  hour 
°  Enlarges  and  reduces  o  Works  from  all  types  of 
copy  without  conversions  Little  or  no  handwork  n  A 
variety  of  screens  °  Always  highest  quality  for  mat¬ 
ting  or  direct  printing  °  Black  and  white  plates  in 
minutes  on  all  materials  o  Write  for  full  information 
on  Vario-Klischograph  today. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 


hhzN/1 


UNITED  STATES  SALES  AND  SERVICE  AGENTS 

115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  N.Y.  11021 


Women 
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Mrs.  E.  H,  Long 
Publisher 
Advertiser 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Birke 
Publisher 
Herald-Dispateh 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Waller  D.  Tetrick 
ro-Piiblisher 
News-Tribune 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Cutting 

I’resident 

Journal 

Martinsliiir);,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Greer 
President 

Dominion-News  and  Post 
Murg.antowti.  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Mulling 

President 

Register 

Point  Pleasant.  VI’.  Va. 

Mrs.  George  K.  Mulling 
President 

Intelligencer  and  News-Regisier 
VTlieelinp,  W.  Va. 

Doris  Hardy  Schualm 
President 
Northwestern 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Mrs.  Arl  F.  Berner 
Publisher 

Autigo  (Wis.)  Journal 
Wrs.  Max  Lavine 
President 
Herald-Telegram 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Max  Lavine 
President 

Portage  (Wis.)  Register 


50^ 000- Daily 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

torial  department  showing  not 
only  the  largest  dollar  increase, 
$82,700,  but  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  increased,  16.77%,  Since 
1958  editorial  department  costs 
have  increased  102%  which  also 
tops  all  other  items.  In  1964 
there  were  89,377  columns  of 
reading  matter,  compared  to 
36.265  columns  in  1963,  with  ed¬ 
itorial  cost  per  column  at  $14.64 
compared  to  $13.59  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  In  1958  this  figure  was 
$9.05.  The  editorial  department 
is  now  the  largest  expense  item 
on  the  newspaper,  having  placed 
third  in  1958. 

With  circulation  revenue  in 
’64  at  $887,700,  an  increase  of 
9.01%  over  ’63,  and  net  paid 
circulation  at  49,800,  revenue 
per  1,000  copies  was  $57,69.  Net 
paid  was  47,300  in  ’63  and  reve¬ 
nue  per  1,000  copies  was  $55.89. 


Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
copies  in  ’64  was  $33.23  com- 
nared  to  $32.86  the  year  before. 
Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000  8- 
])age  papers  was  $6.77  last  year 
compared  to  $6.93  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Total  mechanical  costs  in¬ 
creased  $41,900  or  7.93%  to 
$570,.500  in  ’64.  This  represents 
19.36%  of  all  expenses  com- 
l)ared  to  19.44%  in  1963. 

At  a  cost  of  $69,200  the  press 
room  produced  75,534,000  eight- 
j)age  papers  at  a  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  $.92.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  17,300  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  at  4.37  units. 
In  1963  the  press  room  pro¬ 
duced  69,049,000  eight-page  pa¬ 
pers  at  a  total  cost  of  $59,700 
and  a  cost  per  thousand  of  $.86. 
Man  hours  in  production  were 
15.600  and  production  per  man 
hour  was  4.43. 

At  a  cost  of  $434,600,  the 
composing  room  set  99,600  col¬ 
umns  of  tyne  at  a  cost  per  col¬ 
umn  of  $4.36.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  111,900  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  .89.  The 
year  before  the  composing  room 
cost  $409,000,  setting  96,000  col¬ 
umns,  at  a  cost  per  column  of 
$4.26.  Man  hours  were  105,000 
and  production  per  man  hour  at 
.91. 

The  stereotype  department 
cost  $66,700  and  cast  28,800 
plates  at  a  cost  per  plate  of 
$2.32.  Man  hours  were  13,650 
and  production  per  man  hour 
2.11.  In  1963  the  stereo  cost  was 
$59,900,  and  28,200  plates  were 
cast  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $2.12. 
Man  hours  w'ere  13,100  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  2.15. 


Hi^h  for  Sunday 

St.  Loi’is 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
reported  its  largest  regular  Sun¬ 
day  sale  in  history  March  28 
when  604,344  copies  were  sold. 
This  topped  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day  record  of  597,190  on  March 
14.  The  newspaper  went  over 
the  600,000  mark  before:  when 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
was  on  strike  in  1959  and  again 
when  the  Post-Dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  a  bicentennial  edition  in 
1964  which  .sold  more  than 
630,000  copies. 

• 

Price  Set  on  Building; 

Cincinnati 
The  value  of  the  old  Cincinnati 
Post  building,  last  piece  of 
property  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  conv'ention  hall, 
was  fixed  by  a  Common  Pleas 
Court  jury  at  $195,000.  Post 
Square  Inc.,  w’hich  bought  the 
structure  from  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  in  1961,  asked 
$214,000  and  the  city  offered 
$182,000. 


The  New  York  Times  at  a  Glance 


Year  ended  December  31 

1964 

1963 

Operating  Revenue  (less  discounts,  returns, 

allowances  and  agents'  commissions) 

Newspaper  advertising . 

$100,233,128 

$  73,628,  <01 

Circulation  . 

31,658,179 

23,910,299 

Other  . 

4,800,620 

3,768  408 

Total  . 

136,691,927 

101,327,008 

Less 

Salaries  and  wages  . 

50,673,781 

41,060,480 

Employes'  security  benefits  . 

6,718,618 

3,408,793 

Newsprint  and  ink  . 

38,035,333 

26,979  068 

Depreciation  . 

2,945,919 

2,842,095 

Other  production,  distribution  and 

operating  costs  . 

33,051,576 

27,456,717 

Interest  on  bank  loan  . 

— 

70,500 

Provision  for  income  taxes  . 

2,597,952 

36,439 

Total  . 

134,023,179 

101,854  092 

Net  Income  (Loss)  from  Operations . 

2,668,748 

(527,064) 

N.Y.Times  Co.  Reports 
$4^/4  Million  Earnings 


Consolidated  earnings  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  in 
1964  totalled  $4,252,854  or  $9.16 
per  common  .share.  This  result 
compared  with  $1,069,127  or 
$1.39  per  common  share  in  1963 
when  the  New’  York  City  newrs- 
liaper  strike  closed  down  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year. 

The  Times’  1964  annual  re¬ 
port,  issued  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher, 
show’s  that  consolidated  reve¬ 
nues  were  $136,691,927  com- 
l)ared  w’ith  $101,327,008  in  1963. 

Of  the  consolidated  earnings, 
$2,668,748  w’ere  from  operations 
compared  w’ith  a  loss  from  op¬ 
erations  of  $527,084  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Dividends  receiv’ed 


from  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company  amounted  to 
$1,584,106  in  1964  and  $1,170,- 
738  in  1963. 

Circulatiuii  Gains 

The  Times  published  67,703,- 
462  lines  of  advertising  in  1964, 
the  greatest  volume  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  single  year.  Circulation 
gains  were  also  recorded.  Week¬ 
day  net  paid  sale  averaged  743,- 
376  in  the  final  quarter  of  the 
year,  a  gain  of  29,124  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1963. 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  last 
quarter  reached  a  new  peak  of 
1,447,820,  a  gain  of  46,948  over 
1963. 

The  report  showed  these  high¬ 
lights: 


1964 

1963*'" 

Newspaper  .Advertising 

Revenue  . 

.  $100,233,128 

$  73,628,301 

Circulation  Revenue . 

.  31,658,179 

23,910,299 

Total  Operating  Revenue  . . . . 

...  .  136,691,927 

101,327,008 

Net  Income  (Loss)  F'rom 

Operations  . 

.  2,668,748 

(527,084) 

Dividends  From  Spruce 

Falls  (net)  . 

.  1,584,106 

1,170,738 

Gain  on  Sale  of  Real 

Estate  (net)  . 

.  — 

425,473 

Net  Income  for  the  Year  . . . . 

.  4,252,854 

1,069,127 

Earnings  Per  Share  of 

Common  Stock  . 

• 

.  9.16 

•  • 

1.39 

"“Advertising  Linage . 

.  67,703,462 

49,444,967 

"“Circulation  (final  quarter) 

Monday-Friday  . 

.  743,376 

714,252 

Sunday  . 

.  1,447,820 

1,400,872 

"“Newsprint  Tonnage . 

.  275,004 

190,603 

Employes  . 

.  5,249 

5,434 

*New  York  Edition  only. 

**1963  figures  were  affeeted  by  lH-day  strike  between  December 
8,  1962,  and  March  31,  1963. 
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"Tight-Line”  Buzzer 


Efficient,  Compact  64-Key  Keyboard 


All  Coding  under  Your  Finger-Tips 


"Tight-Line"  Interlock 


Stationary  Non-Glare  Scale 


1035  Keystrokes/Min, 


Easily  Changed  Keytop  Designations 


Signal  Lights  for; 

•  shift  and  unshIft 

•  upper  and  lower  rail 

•  upper  and  lower  magazine 

•  justification 


Add-Thin  Space  Pointer 


Adjustable  Touch 


Positive  Punch  Control 


Convenient  Copyholder 


Easy  Maintenance 


Easy  Loading  Tape  Container 


ONLY  ns*  PERFORATORS 
HAVE  THESE  16  FEATURES! 


rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop . . .  small  or  large. 
Use  the  coupon  to  get  full  details! 


tion  that  no  other  equipment  can  match. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  less? 

TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo- 


Exclusive  features  make  the  Teletype¬ 
setter®  Perforator  the  fastest  and  easiest 
of  all  machines  for  punching  tape  for 
automatic  linecasting.  You’ll  find  that 
these  extra  advantages  pay  off  in  produc- 


Fairclilld  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-S6 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 


Name. 


Company. 


□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world's  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


Street. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  10$  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NnHERUNDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


JONATHAN  DANIELS  SAYS; 

Newspaper  Crusades 
Will  Go  On  Forever 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Crusadinp  newspaper  editors 
will  continue  to  enlijrhten  and 
enliven  this  land,  one  of  them  is 
convinced. 

He  is  Jonathan  Daniels,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  who  not  only  is  a 
crusadinp  editor  but  is  the  son 
of  one,  the  late  Josephus 
Daniels. 

Mr.  Daniels  sets  forth  his 
credo  and  conviction  saliently 
and  succinctly  in  his  latest  book, 
“They  Will  Be  Heard:  America’s 
Crusading  Newspaper  Editors” 
(McGraw-Hill.  April  19.  336 
pages.  $6.50).  Even  the  title  to 
the  book  is  happily  hopeful,  sig¬ 
nificant  and  satisfying  in  that  it 
is  written  in  the  future  tense. 

Bright  Prospect 

The  nationally  knowm  editor, 
author  and  speaker,  once  a  press 
secretary  to  Presidents  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman, 
concludes  that  the  country  has 
this  bright  promise  in  prospect 
in  regard  to  crusading  news¬ 
paper  editors: 

“There  always  have  been  edi¬ 
tors  w’ho  have  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  raise  hell — against  the 
British  Crown,  the  Federalists, 
the  Jeffersonians,  the  Whigs, 
both  Andrew  Jackson  and  those 
who  did  not  like  him,  against 
slavery  and  against  emancipa¬ 
tion.  against  Tammany  and  the 
trusts,  against  anarchists  and 
communists,  pacifists  and  mili¬ 
tants,  and  against  the  Money 
Power,  for  or  against  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  against  and  for  labor  and 
capital,  ci\nl  rights  and  civil 
righters,  against  crooks  and 
against  reformers. 

“The  crusades  in  the  past  were 
diverse  and  collided  often.  They 
always  will.  And  on  every  side 
there  will  always  be  men  and 
women  in  editorial  offices  ready 
to  raise  hell  about  the  causes 
which  concern  them.  Not  person¬ 
al  journalism  but  American 
vitality  will  have  been  exhausted 
when  there  are  not  such  editors 
in  cubbyholes  or  executive  suites, 
in  little  independent  Emporias, 
even  in  the  maze  of  monopoly. 
And  there  will  always  be  beside 
them  others  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  disappearance  of 
crusading  editors  while  new  cru¬ 
sading  editors  are  ringing  alarm 
bells.  Across  all  the  years  ahead, 
they  will  be  heard!” 


Mr.  Daniels,  recalling  that 
William  Allen  White  lamented 
the  passing  of  individualistic 
editors  on  the  death  of  “Marse 
Henrj’”  Watterson,  finds  this 
dire  prediction  unfounded.  He 
writes: 

“Yet  fortunately  there  were 
clear  evidences  that  crusading 
editors  were  a  durable  breed, 
even  in  the  age  of  change  and 
the  growth  of  new’.svending  as  a 
commodity  industry.  Chain 
newspapers  did  not  necessarilv 
mean  that  a  tactful  pursuit  of 
profit  by  pleasing  everybody  had 
made  obsolete  men  ready  with 
the  editorial  cat  o’  nine  tails  for 
those  they  regarded  as  male¬ 
factors.” 

Editor-author  Daniels  re¬ 
minds  that  the  crusading  editor 
in  “personal  journalism”  has 
always  lieen  a  man  about  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Horace  Greelev’,  he  re¬ 
ports,  had  some  such  notion 
himself  as  early  as  1841,  when 
he  was  only  beginning  to  be  the 
great  temnestuous,  eccentric, 
and  influential  editor  he  became. 

Ev’en  the  Iwok’s  dedication  is 
forvv’ard-looking.  It  reads:  “To 
iny  friends,  Barry  Bingham. 
Hodding  Carter,  Ralph  McGill, 
gallant  captains  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  American  Crusade,” 

Crusading  newspaper  editors 
of  .4merica  of  the  last  300 
v’ears  are  paid  this  tribute  by 
Jonathan  Daniels: 

Diverfse  Backgrounds 

“In  their  diverse  fashions  edi¬ 
tors  hav’e  both  recorded  history 
and  made  it.  Their  stories  fall 
into  no  neat  chronological  pat¬ 
tern  ;  the  labors  and  belaborings 
of  journalists  do  not  fall  into 
precise  periods.  Their  papers 
came  from  their  presses  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week.  Yester¬ 
day’s  papers  were  often  and 
quickly  only  like  fallen  leayes 
in  the  recurrent  autumns  of  old 
issues  and  new  causes.  Contents 
and  contributors  overlap  in 
time.  But  the  papers  and  their 
makers  overlook^  nothing  in 
nativ'e  directions,  dreams,  and 
disappointments.  They  wrote  the 
diary  of  a  diverse  nation — of  its 
separate  sections  and  large  and 
small  communities.  They  cleaned 
up  cities  and  states,  driving 
crooks  from  .state  house  and 
courthouse,  and  on  some  other 
occasions  shamed  cities — and  de¬ 
famed  good  men  in  them.  They 


faced  sacrifice  for  conviction 
and  in  some  cases  were  not 
above  blackmail. 

“Statesmen  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  advdsors  and  agitators 
of  Presidents,  dreamers  and 
drunks,  poets  and  panderers, 
mild-mannered  men  and  ma¬ 
rauders,  martyrs  brave  or 
merely  blustering,  jiatriots  and 
turncoats,  crusading  editors 
have  been  as  diverse  as  the  whole 
American  scene  and  American 
company  they  scolded.  Many 
were  ready — and  required — to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  cause. 
And  in  the  American  press  the 
salvation  of  the  people  has  not 
always  been  inseparable  from 
the  desire  to  sell  papers.” 

Some  .Saiiipit*  .Stories 

Mr.  Daniels  considers  the 
careers  and  contributions  of 
some  newspaper  fighters,  chosen 
to  suggest  in  time,  geography, 
and  personality  a  sample  of  the 
men  whose  hostilities  and  hopes 
have  marked  America  with  ink 
on  the  unrolling  reel  of  its  na¬ 
tional  story. 

Here  the  eager  reader  is  re¬ 
warded  with  the  dramatic,  con¬ 
troversial  and  courageous  stories 
of  such  newspaper  battlers  as 
John  Peter  Zenger,  the  nation’s 
first  fighter  for  press  freedom; 
Ben  Franklin,  plutocrat  of 
printers  and  early  developer  of 
chain  newspapers;  Frank  Blair, 
battler  for  Jackson  with  his 
Washington  Globe;  Elijah  Love- 
joy,  “Minister  of  Mischief,”  who 
had  four  presses  destroyed  and 
who  was  shot  and  killed  for 
his  anti-slavery  writings;  Ed¬ 
mund  Ruffin,  Virginia  editor  of 
the  Civil  War  period;  Horace 
Greeley,  standing  off  the  draft 
mobs  at  his  New  York  Tribune; 
George  Jones  battling  Boss 
Tweed  through  the  New  York 
Times. 

Then  there  was  James  King 
of  William  (because  there  were 
other  James  Kings,  he  grandly 
attached  the  name  of  his  father, 
William,  to  his  own)  and  his 
San  Francisco  Bulletin;  John 
Albert  Cockerill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  New 
York  World  (a  whole  chapter  is 
given  to  the  later  death  of  the 
World  and  to  its  Frank  Cobb, 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  and 
others) ;  Francis  W.  Dawson, 
Chnrleston  (S,  C,)  News  and 
Courier;  Melville  E.  Stone,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  William  Allen 
White,  Emporia  Gazette;  E.  W. 
Scripps  and  Roy  W,  Howard; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York 
Times,  and  Fremont  Older,  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  these  two 
among  the  last  of  the  printers 
to  come  to  editorial  power; 
Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Harry  H.  Tammen 
and  Fred  G.  Bonfils,  Denver 
Post;  Carl  Magee,  Albuquerque 


Jonathan  Daniels 


Tribune,  who  uncovered  the  first 
.stories  about  Albert  B.  Fall  that 
developed  into  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal. 

There  are  other  stories  and 
there  are  many  omissions,  too, 
of  course.  One  of  the  latter  is 
the  story  of  that  fighting  liberal 
editor,  Josephus  Daniels,  of  the 
Raleigh  “News  and  Disturber,” 
as  those  most  disturbed  often 
called  it.  Perhaps  out  of  mod¬ 
esty,  the  author  did  not  mention 
his  father’s  name  in  the  book. 

Bloody  Business 

Newspaper  editing  once  was 
a  bloody  business.  Mark  Twain 
once  wrote  that  a  fighting  Ten¬ 
nessee  editor,  leaving  for  dinner 
with  company,  gave  these  in¬ 
structions  to  a  young  editorial 
aspirant: 

“Jones  will  lie  here  at  3 — 
cowhide  him.  Gillespie  will  call 
earlier,  perhaps — throw  him  out 
of  the  window.  Ferguson  will  be 
along  about  4 — kill  him.  That 
will  be  all  for  today,  I  believe. 
If  you  have  any  odd  time,  you 
might  write  a  blistering  article 
on  the  police — give  the  chief 
inspector  rats.  The  cowhides  are 
under  the  table;  weapons  in  the 
drawer — ammunition  there  in 
the  corner — lint  and  bandages 
up  there  in  the  pigeon  holes.  In 
case  of  accident  go  to  Lancet, 
the  surgeon,  downstairs.  He  ad¬ 
vertises — we  take  it  out  in 
trade.” 

Reading  of  past  deeds  of  dar- 
ing-do  by  newspaper  editors  is 
stirring  and  inspiring  and  it  is 
reassuring  to  have  Jonathan 
Daniels  prophesy: 

“And  there  will  always  be 
men,  word-armed  and  word- 
ready,  in  the  tradition  of  cru- 
.sading  American  editors.  Im¬ 
pertinent  often,  pugnacious  al¬ 
ways,  unintimidated  by  power, 
uncaptured  by  conformity,  they 
will  be  at  every  barricade  of 
American  battling.  The  meaning 
of  this  land  will  be  lost  when 
their  spirit  is  gone.” 
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950 

million  bushels  of  grain 

65% 

of  all  fruits  and  vegetables 

90% 

of  all  livestock 

89% 

of  all  farm  products 

8 

million  jobs 

add  them  all  together  and  you  need 

A 

LOT 

OF 

TRUCKS! 

Take  yourself,  for  instance.  Think  about  industry  thrives  on  quick  and  flexible 

what  you  wear,  what  you  eat,  what  you  use  door-to-door  transportation,  and  trucks  assure 

during  one  ordinary  day.  Almost  all  of  it  it.  Big  trucks  and  small  trucks,  gasoline  and 

comes  at  least  part  way  to  you  by  truck.  More  diesel,  company-owned  and  carrier-owned— 

than  1 2  million  trucks  crisscross  America  to-  they  are  vital  to  both  our  progress  and  our  way 

day  with  75%  of  everything  our  land  pro-  of  life.  Many  of  them  roll  on  tyrex  cord  tires, 

duces.  They  are  the  heart  of  an  industry  that  ^nd  tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  continue 

provides  jobs  for  8  million  people.  ■  Amer-  to  provide  the  utmost  in  safety  and  economy. 

TYREX  INC.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and 
cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  are  produced  and  available  also  in  Canada. 


PROMOTION 


‘Pop  Art’  Posters 
Say  Tab  is  Tame 


By  George  Wilt 

Pop  art  is  l)einR  used  effec¬ 
tively  by  Newitday,  Garden  City 
(N.  Y.)  daily  serving  the  New 
York  suburbs  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  in  a  new  three- 
sheet  poster  series. 

Designed  to  dispel  the  linger¬ 
ing  impression  that  a  tabloid 
format  automatically  indicates 
a  “sensational”  news  policy,  the 
series  of  posters  is  drawing 
chuckles  on  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  station  platforms  fi*om 
Jamaica  to  Montauk.  The  same 
art  is  used  on  bus  posters  in 
Newsday’s  circulation  ai*ea.  The 
seven-color  silk-screened  posters 
are  changed  monthly. 

The  poster  campaign  came  out 
of  a  request  by  publisher  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  find  some 
means  to  combat  the  stubborn 
belief  of  a  segment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  a  tabloid  is  synonymous 
with  “yellow  journalism.” 

In  commenting  on  the  poster 
series.  Captain  Guggenheim 
said,  “shades  of  the  old  New 
York  Graphic,  that  nonpareil  of 
newspaper  sensationalism,  still 
seem  to  hover  today  over  any 
newspaper  published  in  tabloid 
form.  Newsday,  now  approach¬ 
ing  its  25th  anniversary,  is  an 
alert,  lively  and  hard-hitting 
newspaper.  To  equate  this  edi¬ 
torial  standard  with  sensation¬ 
alism  simply  because  the  paper 
is  a  tabloid  is  a  mistake.  The 
current  poster  campaign  is  in¬ 
tended  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the 
Graphic  once  and  for  all  to  rest. 
Newsday’s  format  was  designed 
solely  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  in  handling  and  reading 
the  paper.” 

The  poster  copy  is  the  same 
throughout  the  series.  The  ques¬ 
tion:  “Who  says  a  tabloid  has  to 
be  sensational?”  (a  paraphrase 
of  the  slogan  used  extensively 
by  a  New  York  City  newspaper 
for  several  years)  appears  at 
the  top  of  each  poster,  in  bold 
Cooper  Black.  Beneath  the  head¬ 
line  is  the  pop-art  representa¬ 
tion  of  clearly  conservative  fig¬ 
ures  reading  a  copy  of  News- 
day,  followed  by  a  logrotype  in 
oldfashioned  lettering:  “News- 
day — Long  Island’s  Convenient- 
Sized  Family  Newspaper.” 

Some  of  the  sketches  in  the 
series  are  treatments  of  well- 
known  paintings.  The  first 
poster  in  the  series,  for  instance, 
shows  a  little  old  lady  attired 


in  cap  and  .shawl,  an  obvious 
caricature  of  Whistler’s  Mother, 
reading  a  cojjy  of  New.sday. 

The  second  in  the  series  shows 
a  balding,  gray-tufted  judge 
reading  Newsday  at  his  bench. 
The  third  of  the  .series  is  a 
treatment  of  the  gaunt  farmer 
and  his  wife  depicted  in  Grant’s 
Wood’s  “American  Gothic,”  with 
the  addition  of  the  Long  Island 
tabloid. 

Art  on  the  new  posters  is  the 
work  of  editorial  staff  artist 
Peter  Cross,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  art  director  Paul  Back, 
according  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  David  R.  George. 

The  po.sters  are  shown  only 
on  Long  Island.  After  New 
York-bound  commuters  change 
at  Jamaica,  they’re  on  their 
own. 

«  «  * 

RENEWAL  —  A  series  of  ten 
articles,  “An  Expert  Looks  At 
Renewal,”  surveying  urban  re¬ 
newal,  has  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  The  series,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  was 
written  by  Bernai'd  C.  Meltzer, 
whose  weekly  column,  “What’s 
Your  Problem?”  appears  in  the 
Bulletin  and  50  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  ♦  * 

VACATION  —  “Don’t  miss 
the  boat,  or  the  plane,  or  the 
train,  or  the  bus  ...  or  the 
Summer  Vacation  Preview,  Sun¬ 
day  May  9,”  says  an  accordion¬ 
fold  brochure  mailed  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  by  the  New 
York  Tunes.  Old-fashioned  art 
in  orange  and  green  accom¬ 

panies  the  sales  message. 

*  *  * 

SPOKANE  —  An  80-page 
data  book  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  presents  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  Spokane 

market,  much  of  it  illustrated 
with  handsomely-reproduced  col¬ 
or  photography.  Demographic 
information  on  the  market  is  in¬ 
cluded  for  Spokane  city,  Spo¬ 
kane  County,  the  24-county  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  and  the  entire 
36-county  market,  including  both 
total  numbers  and  percentages, 
from  the  U.  S.  Census.  12  pages 
of  the  booklet  are  devoted  to  the 
Spokane  newspapers,  their  cov¬ 
erage  and  distribution,  content, 
awards  and  merchandising  serv¬ 
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Long  islands 

CONVENIENT-SIZED 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
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ices.  Copies  are  available  from 
papers’  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  or  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

*  *  a 

RACES — “Fly  to  the  Races!” 
shouts  the  headline  on  a  jumbo 
folder  directed  to  the  carrier 
organization  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Eeening  Star.  48  car¬ 
riers  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
the  District  of  Columbia,  se¬ 
lected  in  drawings,  will  fly  in 
a  chartered  DC-6B  on  a  four- 
day  trip  to  see  the  Indianapolis 
“500.”  Auto  model  kits  are  also 
included  as  prizes  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

LAMB  —  Working  under  a 
tricky  revolving  mirror  that 
magnified  and  reflected  her  cook¬ 
ing,  Charmaine  Robinson,  home 
economist  with  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board  in 
Chicago,  prepared  savory  lamb 
dishes  at  the  Lamb  Cooking 
School  sponsored  by  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Public  Service  Company. 
The  free  school  drew  more  than 
2,000  to  three  programs.  Cooked 
dishes  were  given  away,  along 
with  fresh  lamb  cuts  and  ap¬ 
pliance  door  prizes,  at  the  close 
of  each  school. 

*  *  * 

HOME  SECTION  —  A  De¬ 
troit  News  brochure,  “Tools  of 
the  Trade,”  announces  that 
“Timesly  articles  and  features 
written  by  experts  draw  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  to  the  News 
Home  Section  every  week.”  In 
addition  to  telling  how  the  every 
Friday  section  sparks  sales  for 
builders,  the  folder  presents 
data  on  total  market  coverage, 
and  shows  circulation  break¬ 
down  by  family  income  break¬ 
downs  and  in  four  different  real 
estate  price  ranges.  Detroit 
weekday  newspaper  audiences 
are  shown  by  value  of  owned 
household  and  monthly  rents. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
News  promotion  department. 

AAA 

REAL  ESTATE  —  When  a 
series  of  articles  on  home  buy¬ 


ing  and  ownership  received  a 
flood  of  interesting  comments, 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
reprinted  the  series  in  booklet 
form  under  the  title,  “Realizing 
on  Real  Estate.”  The  booklet  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  Financing, 
Mortgages,  Investment,  Taxes, 
and  other  related  subjects,  by 
Telegram  real  estate  writer 
Ralph  Magee.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  are  available  by  writing 
Reg  Dawe,  promotion  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

TURN  ABOUT  —  The  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  be¬ 
lieves  that  “Turn  About  is  Fair 
Play”  and  urges  its  employes  to 
do  business  with  those  who  do 
business  with  them.  A  special 
promotion  piece  indicating  all 
the  products  advertised  in  the 
Free  Press  during  the  previous 
year  was  inserted  in  each  pay 
envelope. 

*  *  * 

OUTPUT  —  We  may  have 
started  something  when  we 
wrote  a  column  (E&P,  March 
13,  page  28)  about  the  volume 
of  work  turned  out  in  a  typical 
month  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times’ 
promotion  and  copy  service  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  couldn’t  pass  up  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  brag  a  little,”  .‘•aid 
Lew  F.  Torrance,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  production  and  art  de- 
pai'tment,  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  “We  have  10  people 
doing  copy  and  art,  as  well  as 
comprehensive  layouts  for  our 
sales  staffs.  We  prepared  the 
art  and  production  during  1964 
for  2,318  ads,  an  average  of  193 
per  month.  We  made  comprehen¬ 
sive,  mounted  layouts  for  use 
by  our  salesmen  during  1964  — 
3,646  of  these  (303  per  month). 
In  addition  we  produced  several 
12  -  page,  full  -  size,  full  -  color 
“Color  comic”  special  sections 
for  advertisers  in  our  own  pa¬ 
per,  and  other  papers  around 
the  country.”  he  added. 

*  •  * 

BOOM  —  The  1964  growth 
and  expansion  that  earned  the 
{Continued  on  page  114) 
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Some  dealers  like  to  call  their  cars: 

HOTTEST  SELLING 
SMOOTHEST 
SMARTEST 
MOST  LUXURIOUS 
BEST  LOOKING 
LO  WEST- PRICED 


Your  Olds  dealer  lets  the 
Dynamic  88  speak  for  itself! 


OILD 


'  The  Rocket  Action  Car! 


Helping  people  learn  helps  Western  El 


Today's  rapid  changes  demand  that  people  in  industry  keep  Laboratories  and  in  the  21  Bell  telephone  companies.  opo 

pace  with  technological,  economic  and  social  trends.  That's  Campus  study  (1).  W.E.'s  Tuition  Refund  Plan  has  enabled  Ma 

why  thousands  of  Western  Electric  people  are  taking  advantage  Gary  PlessI  to  pursue  a  degree  in  chemistry  from  Muhlenberg  dire 

of  opportunities  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  skill.  College,  Pa.,  while  working  as  a  metal  plater  at  the  Allentown  Eng 

Many  of  these  opportunities  for  self-improvement  are  spon-  Works.  He  is  one  of  6,495  employees  who  have  attended  plo^ 

sored  by  Western  Electric  in  the  realization  that  alert,  well-  schools  in  41  states  under  this  plan.  Western  Electric  refunded  con 

trained  people  are  the  company's  best  asset  in  meeting  today's  more  than  $1  million  in  tuition  costs  to  employees  in  1964.  nee 

needs  and  tomorrow's  challenges.  High  school  study  (2).  Western  Electric's  Indianapolis  and  a  pr 

People  like  these  ore  vital  to  the  job  of  bringing  to  America  Oklahoma  City  Works  operate  in-plant  high  schools  with  the  Mo 

the  most  advanced  communications  in  the  world.  This  is  the  job  cooperation  of  local  school  officials.  W.  E.  employees,  like  sho' 

Western  Electric  people  share  with  their  teammates  in  Bell  Billie  Talley,  shown  at  study  before  her  shift  begins  at  Indian-  octi' 


Electric  meet  changing  needs. 


apolis,  can  make  up  credits  and  earn  a  high  school  diploma. 
Masters  degree  (3).  Advanced  engineering  study,  under  the 
direction  of  Lehigh  University,  is  conducted  at  Western  Electric’s 
Engineering  Research  Center  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  Selected  em¬ 
ployees  are  sent  there  from  all  over  the  country  for  a  year’s 
concentrated  study  leading  to  a  Masters  degree.  W.E.  engi¬ 
neers  Dick  Muchial,  Jim  Voytko,  and  Howard  McDaniel  discuss 
a  problem  in  solid  state  diffusion  at  the  school. 

Management  training  (4).  These  Western  Electric  men, 
shown  on  a  field  trip  in  Washington  to  learn  about  government 
activities,  are  taking  part  in  a  six-month  program  designed  to 


provide  middle-level  Western  Electric  supervisors  with  a  broad 
base  of  managerial  skills  and  values. 

Clerical  class  (5).  Arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Urban  League,  this  special  course  helps  qualify  girls  for  clerical 
duties  at  our  Hawthorne  Works.  Instructress  Frances  Krywanio 
explains  one  of  the  exercises  to  Hazel  Hicks. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  ways  in  which  W.E.  people  are 
preparing  for  tomorrow’s  challenges. 

®  Western  Electric 

Min>ic«inm  t  Supply  Uiil  tl  At  M  Syam 


Promotion 

{Continued  from  patje  110) 


title  of  “Boom  Market”  for 
greater  Detroit  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  in  a  brochure  released  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Preas. 

*  *  • 

ROLL-ENDS — Gordon  Lloyd, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal  makes 
sure  that  his  newspaper  gets 
the  maximum  use  from  news¬ 
print  “i-oll-ends.”  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  church  groups,  play¬ 
schools,  clubs  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  on  request,  and  used  for 
table  covers,  etc.,  for  club  and 
church  socials.  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
devised  a  special  wrapper  to 
keep  the  paper  from  unravelling 
in  transit  from  the  Journal 
plant  to  its  place  of  use.  It  also 
insures  that  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organization 
using  the  roll-end  realize  where 
the  paper  came  from,  and  what 
it  is. 

♦  «  « 

NEW  MAN — David  A.  Lind- 
.sey  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  the  Coil, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Carl  F.  Roff  will  continue  to 
serve  as  promotion  manager  for 
the  two  newspapers  in  the  areas 
of  reader  and  community  ser\’- 
ice. 

Mr.  Lindsey  had  been  mid- 
western  sales  manager  for  Hor¬ 


ton  Publishing  Co.,  Cnicago,  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  served  as  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  as  assistant 
promotion  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Neu'S. 

• 

Newspaperboy  Day 
Promotion  Mounts 

Glendale,  Calif. 

California  newspapers  will 
have  a  new  record  to  shoot  in 
promoting  the  1965  Newspaper- 
boy  Day,  reports  Winston  S. 
Carter,  managing  director,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion. 

His  tally  shows  19,117  adver¬ 
tising  inches  and  6,744  editorial 
column  inches  of  space  were 
provided  for  this  puiTJOse  last 
October.  The  25,861-inch  total 
compared  with  19,158  inches  in 
1963. 

CNF  now  reports  a  record 
membership  of  126  newspapers, 
Mr.  Carter  said  in  listing  four 
newcomers.  He  also  announced 
a  $500  scholarship  fund  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Fund. 

• 

Bowling  News 

Lewiston,  Me. 

Maine’s  first  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  bowling 
new's  has  made  its  debut  here. 
The  editor  of  Ten  Pin  News  is 
Robert  Hood. 


A  Cocktail  Party 
for  Members  of  the  Press 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City 
Suite  580 


are 

cordially 

invited. 


u  ediiesday,  April  "21,1 065 
Thursdav..\pril  ^:2.1965 
at  4:00  PM 


Bache  &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Linage  Corrections 

To  keep  the  records  straight: 

1964  linage  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times  was  as  follows: 
National  —  2,589,776.  Local  — 
21,683,690.  Classified— 5,683,944. 
Legal— 257,796.  Total— 30,215,- 
206.  Someone  failed  to  convert 
inches  to  lines  in  reporting  the 
figures  for  E&P’s  Annual  Linage 
Report  (April  3). 

The  Media  Records  listing 
showed  figures  for  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  News  Press  and 
News  Times-Herald  under  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island. 

1964  linage  figures  are  now 
reported  for  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  (e) :  National — 
963,437,  Local— 9,080,336.  Clas¬ 
sified— 1,178,946.  Legal— 69,410. 
Total— 11,292,129. 

Also,  the  New'  Britain  Herald 
should  be  credited  with  471,007 
lines  of  ROP  color  in  the  March 
27  listing.  The  breakdown  fig¬ 
ures  are:  Retail — 388,342.  Gen¬ 
eral— 82,665. 

The  Reno  New.spapers’  figures 
for  ROP  Color  were  actually 
their  black-and-white  linage. 
The  color  linage  should  have 
shown:  Local — 1,075,879.  Na¬ 
tional — 145,894. 

Inch  figures  wrere  giv'en  in  the 
annual  linage  report  for  the 
Findlay  (O.)  Republican-Corir- 
ier.  The  correct  linage  figures 
are:  National — 529,221.  Local — 
8,136,408.  Classified— 2,105,418. 
Total— 10,771,047. 

Annual  linage  for  Plattsburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Press-Republican  was 
reported  as  follows:  Local — 4,- 
672,094.  National  —  528,402. 
Classified  —  1,403,584.  Legal  — 
99,022.  Total— 6,703,102. 

Annual  linage  for  Athens 
(Tex.)  Review  is:  National — 
167,076.  Local— 2,064,712.  Clas¬ 
sified— 340,088.  Legal— 10,474. 
Total — 3,591,350.  Color  linage 
for  the  Review:  16,072. 

Also  a  late  report  from  the 


Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  oi,  an¬ 
nual  linage:  National — 524. S04. 
Local  —  7,343,826.  Classified  — 
1,908,676.  Legal— 94,808.  T  dal 
—9,872,114. 

• 

Newspaper  Groups 
Combine  Printing 

Bellflower,  Calif. 

Merger  of  two  southeast  Los 
Angeles  County  newspaper 
chains  will  combine  the  printing 
of  the  Bellflower  Enterprise  and 
Norwalk  Call  editions  from  the 
Bellflower  plant,  with  staff  and 
office  operations  remaining  un¬ 
changed. 

The  new  firm  of  Shannon- 
Whitehead  Inc.,  will  be  headed 
by  Maurice  Harris,  publisher  of 
the  Bellflower  papers,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  George 
Shannon,  of  Chicago,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  L.  D.  Whitehead,  publisher 
of  the  Call,  is  vicepresident  and 
Tom  Kirkland,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  (Zlall,  secretary. 

Bellflower  and  Norwalk  are 
five  miles  apart  and  circulation 
territories  adjoin.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  prints  separate  Thursday- 
Sunday  editions  for  Bellflower, 
Lakewood,  Artesia,  Los  Altos, 
East  Long  Beach,  Belmont 
Shores,  North  Long  Beach  and 
Par  amount- Nor  walk- South 
Dow'ney,  w'hile  the  Norwalk  Call 
is  published  Sunday  and  the 
Norwalk  Call-Advertiser  and  La 
Mirada  Call-Advertiser  on 
Thursday.  The  Bellflower  paper 
was  founded  in  1912  and  Nor¬ 
walk  in  1892. 

• 

Ill  College  Post 

Thor  M.  Smith,  whose  past 
posts  have  included  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  American  Weekly  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  both 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
and  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  development. 
Mills  College,  at  Oakland,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Brokers  Financial  Consultants 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


A  long  and  experienced  history  of  constructive 
service  is  reflected  by  the  confidence  accorded 
us  by  publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 


Associate,  GEORGE  ROMANO 


50  East  58th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ELdorado  5-0405 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


I 

i  A 

Aberdeen  (S.Il.)  American-Newg 
Henry  J.  Schmitt.  Barclay 
Akron  ( f).  i  Beacon  Journal 
Ben  Maidenburgr,  Sheraton-Eaat 
K  L.  Milburn,  Waldorf-Aatoria 
Charles  E.  Clark.  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  J.  Latimer.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  ....... 

James  H.  Gray.  hherry-Netherlands 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  & 
Knickerbocker  News 
Gene  Robb.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Royer  C.  Coryell.  Sheraton  East 
Roy  W.  Anderson.  The  Barclay 
Alexandria  <La.)  Town  Talk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Smith.  Jr.. 

I  St.  Reyis 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-fThronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  W.  Miller.  Plaza 
W.  n.  Reimert.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Miller. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Alliance  (D.)  Review 
D.  A.  Peterson.  Barclay 
Altoon.a  (Pa.)  Mirror 
J.  E.  Holtzinyer.  Roosevelt 
Hsnian  Reifsnyder.  Roosevelt 
Richard  E.  Beeler.  Roosevelt 
Janies  G.  Slep.  Roosevelt 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  B.  Whittenburgr. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ames  (lowal  Tribune 
Ml'.  &  Mrs.  Hollis  J.  Nordyke. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder 
W.  B.  La  Favour.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anchoraye  (Alaska)  Times 
Rul«rt  B.  Atwood.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Schweitzer. 

W  a  Idorf- Astoria 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Jackson.  Jr.. 
Lexinyton 

Allen  C.  Jackson,  Lexinyton 
(  •  Edward  G.  Chaney.  I-exinyton 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Mrs.  Ella  Emerson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Leonce  Cove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Musyat, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Bunnelle. 

Sheraton- East 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 
D.  C.  Itowley,  Barclay 
John  A.  Colin,  Barclay 
W.  G.  H.  Finch. 

Atlanta  (Ga.  I  Journal-Constitution 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Cox,  Jr., 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Tarver,  Barclay 
Maj.  &  Mrs.  Clark  Howell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
James  E.  Stanford.  Summit 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
D.  S.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Neill  Mitchell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Stanley  Fink.  Lexinyton 
Auburn  (N.Y. I  Citizen-Advertiser 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Wellner, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Auyusta  (Ga. )  Chronicle-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 

St.  Reyis 

I  ,  Mrs.  W.  .S.  Morris.  St.  Reyis 
I  r  Aurora  llll.i  Beacon-News 
j  W.  L.  Taylor,  Barclay 


Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  F.  Collins, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  Si  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  Drake 
Banyor  (Me.)  News 
Mr.  Si  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Warren, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  E.  Kiah,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  L.  MacMannis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Aryus 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Georye  J.  Gladdiny, 
Barcla.v 

Baton  Rouye  (La.)  Advocate  &  State 
Times 

Charles  P.  Manship.  Jr..  Barclay 
Mrs.  Paula  G.  Manship.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Douylas  L.  Manship,  Barclay 
Douylas  L.  Manship,  Barclay 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  The  Bay  City  Times 
(Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.) 

John  H.  Krafft,  Barclay 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 
Herman  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Roliert  W.  Murphy, 

The  Bayonne  Times 


Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Frost. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Gray. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Beaver  County  Times. 
Beaver  Newspapers  Inc. 

S.  W.  Calking,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dentzer,  Summit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Northrod, 

Summit 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
D.  S.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beverly  (Mass.)  Times 

Philip  S.  Weld.  Harvard  Club 
Binyhamton  (N.Y.)  Press 

Fred  W,  Stein,  Waldorf- Agtori.a 
Kimball  Davis.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Binyhamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin 
David  Bernstein, 

200  B.  r>8th  St..  N.Y.C. 

Harry  S.  Milliyan, 

200  E.  .ISth  St..  N.Y'.C. 

Bismarck  (N.D. )  Tribune 

Mrs.  Stella  I.  Mann,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Sorlie.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloominyton  (Ill.)  Pantayraph 
Loriny  C.  Merwin,  Beverly 
Davis  U.  Merwin.  Sheraton-East 
Davis  Merwin.  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Press 
Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Berkshire 
Robert  R.  Eyerly.  Berkshire 
Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Bruce  G.  McCauley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  R.  Rutherford,  St.  Reyis 
Franklin  H.  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Herliert  Haake,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 

Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  I.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  F.  Reid,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georyo  S.  McManus.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera 
Lu.  P.  Monroe.  Barclay 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  E.  Eysinyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brandon  (Man.  Can.)  Sun 

Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brantford  (Ont.  Canaida)  Elxiiositor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  C.  Preston. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bridyeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
Leiyh  Danenliery,  Sheraton 
Daniel  E.  Provost.  Barclay 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 

Charles  A.  b’uller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  N.  Fuller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  G.  Ceoyheyan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Sidney  Klass, 

2427  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y'. 
Albert  Klass, 

2427  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Joseph  Broverich, 

2427  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
BulTnIo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
A.  Gordon  Beni.ett,  Barclay 
Howard  W.  Clother,  Barclay 
Thomas  R.  Schaeffer,  Barclay 
Richard  C.  Lyons,  Barclay 
Thomas  G.  Robertson,  Barclay 
Alex  Jamieson.  Barclay 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Buffalo  Eveniny  News, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Bldward  H.  Butler, 

c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co..  750  Third  Ave. 
James  H.  Riyhter, 

c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  750  Third  Ave. 
Edyar  C.  Steeb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Huyh  G.  Monayhan,  Barclay 
Abner  A.  Homburyer,  Barclay 
Henry  Z.  Urban.  St.  Reyis 
Burlinyton  CVt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure.  Barclay 
John  R.  Corbett,  Belmont  Plaza 
David  W.  Howe,  New  Weston 
Burlinyton  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
John  B.  Bishop,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Butte  (Mont. I  Standard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  RichanI  E.  Morrison, 
Sheraton  Elast 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ward  Fanniny, 

Sheraton  East 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dave  Billinyton, 

Sheraton  East 


Cambridye  (Md.)  Banner 

Herman  Stevens.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch,  Park  Lane 
William  H.  Goodman,  Park  Lane 
Camden  (Ark.)  Palmer  Newspapers 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hussman, 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
J.  E'.  Hladky,  Jr..  Summit 


Charleston  (S.C.)  News-Courier  &  Post 
Mr.  Si  Mrs.  Peter  Maniyault, 

W a  Idorf- Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E'rank  B.  Gilbreth, 

St.  Reyis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  T.  McGee.  Jr., 
I-exinyton 

Charleston  (W.'Va.)  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chilton  III. 

Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chilton  Murray, 

Barclay 

Girard  Lowrey,  Barclay 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Mail 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E'.  M.  Staunton.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  B.  Clay,  Barclay 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

R.  J.  Alander 

Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Times 
William  B.  Sweetland, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Chicayo  (III.)  Chicayo's  American 
Stuart  List,  Sheraton-EIast 
Chicayo  (III.)  Calumet 
Norris  J.  Nelson,  ' 

220  E.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Chicayo  (III.)  Sun-Times  &  News 
Marshall  Field,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georye  B.  Youny,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russ  Stewart,  Park  Lane 
Hy  Shannon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence  S.  Fanniny.  Plaza 
Emmett  Dedmon,  Plaza 
J.  G.  Trezevant.  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  E.  Enmonils.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Record 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bramwell. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette 

Robert  El.  Schaefer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Post  &  Times-Star 
Shiel  Dunsker.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clarksliury  (W.'Va.)  Exponent  A 
Teleyram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Hiyhiand,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Cleveland  (O.)  The  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Waldorf  Towers 
E'.  William  Duyan.  Waldorf  Towers 
Philip  W.  Porter.  Alyonquin 
William  R.  Merkel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Booth.  Barclay 
Edwanl  J.  O’Connor,  Barclay 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.  Notman,  St.  Reyis 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald 

Sam  D.  Kennedy.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Sam  D.  Kennedy, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State- Record 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton.  Barclay 
John  E'.  McGee.  Barclay 
J.  M.  Blalock,  Waldorf-Astoria 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Lexinyton 
Thomas  Crenshaw.  Lexim^on 

Columbus  (Ga.)  I.«dyer- Enquirer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth, 
Wnlilorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman.  Sr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  E.  Paye. 

■Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hickey,  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (Inil.)  Republican 

Roliert  J.  Marshall.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  N.  Brown,  Summit 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 

Preston  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  H.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Melvin  Tharp,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  C.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georye  W.  Hicks.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  C.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
E',  E.  Gallayher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  M.  West,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edyar  T.  Wolfe.  Pierre 
Robert  W.  Irwin,  Pierre 
William  Gilchrist,  Pierre 
John  W.  Wolfe.  Pierre 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Georye  W.  Wilson. 

Barclay 

Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 

A.  W.  Huckle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Huckle, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier 
James  M.  Driscoll.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  G.  Driscoll,  'Waldorf-Astoria 
Covinyton  (Ky. )  Post  A  Times  Star 
Stanley  Collins,  Roosevelt 
Covinyton  (Va.)  Viryinian 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  F,  Beirne  III, 
Sheraton- East 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
John  J,  McMullen,  Jr,, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Black,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Dealey, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  H.  B.  Decherd,  Jr.. 
Dorset 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  M.  Moroney,  Jr.. 

Sheraton-East 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Joe  A.  Lubben, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Jack  B.  Krueyer, 
Sheraton-Elast 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

John  W.  Runyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jas.  E'.  Chambers,  Jr., 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Felix  R.  McKniyht.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  N.  Jackson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Danville  (Ill.)  <7ommercial-Newa 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burow, 

Park  I-ane 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- Democrat 
Philip  D.  Adler.  Sheraton-Eiist 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  Sheraton-East 
Dayton  (O.)  Newspapers.  Inc. 

James  M.  Cox.  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Robert  A.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  W.  Sherman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  C.  Snyder,  'Waldorf- Astoria 
&1  E’.  Dierker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dan.  J.  Mahoney,  Jr..  St.  Reyis 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountoin  News 
Jack  E’oster.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reyister  A  Tribuno 
Gardner  Cowles, 

488  Madison  Ave..  N.Y.C. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Waldorf-Astoria 
(Canadian  Club  of  New  York) 
David  Kiuidenier.  Sheraton-EIast 
E'rank  Eyerly.  Sheraton,-E;ast 
Hedo  Zacherle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lyle  A.  Lynn.  Sheraton-East 
J.  Woodward  Beard.  Sheraton-EIast 
Detroit  (Mich.)  E’ree  Press 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lee  Hills. 

(phone  contact:  Murray  Hill 
2-0884 ) 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John,  B.  Olson. 

"Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  S.  Prescott, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Peter  B.  Clark.  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  M.  Spitzley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  T.  Hildenbrand,  Waldorf-Astoria 
&lwir.  EC.  Wheeler,  Gotham 
Dixon  (111.)  Teleyraph 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Ben  T.  Shaw. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Green.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Elayle 

Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson.  Westbury 
Ralph  Nicholson,  Westbury 
Dover  (Dela. )  Delaware  State  News 
Jack  Smyth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joe  Smyth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Teleyraph  Herald 
F.  W.  Woodward.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  R.  Woodward,  Sheraton-EJast 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  A  News-Tribune 
Euyene  McGuckin,  Jr.,  Barclay 
W.  J.  Buesyen,  Park  Lane 


East  LiveriHxil  (O.)  Review 
Georye  A.  Shaw,  Lexinyton 
Elyin  (III.)  Courier-News 
W.  Hoyt  Cater.  Barclay 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  Truth  Publishiny 
Co..  Inc. 

John  ¥.  Dille,  Jr..  Reyency 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  'Teleyram 
Mr,  A  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hudnutt, 

Sheraton- Elast 

O.  B.  Schoepfle,  Sheraton-Elast 
Elvansville  (Ind.)  Courier 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Wm.  Andrew  Caddiek, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
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Bvansville  (Inrt.)  Courier  &  Pres* 

Mr.  A  Mr*.  George  R.  Benedict. 
Barclay 

Mack  Stewart.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  R.  Gresrory.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C.I  Advance 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  David  R.  Dear. 

3024  Ave.  I.  Brooklyn  !(• 

Phone  CL  t-tS.SO 

Rau  Claire  (Wis.)  I^eader  A  Telegram 
Mrs.  Marshall  Atkinson.  Barclay 
Marshall  Atkinson.  Barclay 
East  Liverpool  (0.1  Review 

G.  A.  Shaw.  Lexington 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Henrietta  A.  McPherson. 

W  aldorf-  Astori  a 
George  F.  Coffin,  Jr., 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  W.  Diehl.  Lexington 
Fred  R.  Hamlen,  Lexington 
Edward  B.  Howard.  Lexington 
John  F.  Wohlers.  Lexington 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dorranee  D.  Roderick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dorranee  D.  Roderick, 

Jr.,  Waldorf-.Astoria 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
E.  J.  Delaney,  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  B.  Sevigny.  Waldorf-Astoria 

D.  Toomey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Black,  Jr., 
Drake 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  William  C.  Marcil, 

Drake 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  D.  Paulson,  Drake 
Findlay  (O.)  Republican-0>urier 
Edwin  L.  Heminger,  Barclay 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
Hr.  A  Mrs.  Dalbert  A.  Bechtol, 
Barclay 

Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
Richard  N.  Hammell, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Richard  (Joan)  Hammell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Luther  H.  Baker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Luther  (Bess)  Baker, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson  County 
Union 

W.  D.  Hoard.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Fort  Collins  (O>lo.)  Coloradoan 
Mr.  A  Birs.  Clyde  E.  MofStt, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  New*  A  Sun- 
Sentinel 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  T.  T.  Gore, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
James  R.  Flaming,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

Helene  R.  Foeilinger,  Barclay 
Robert  F.  Johnston.  Barclay 
Port  Worth  (Tex. )  New*  Citizen 
Newspapers 

Staley  McBrayer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beverly  McBrayer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fostoria  (O.)  Review  Times 
Marguerite  E.  Hopkins,  Astor 
Edmond  M.  Hopkins,  Manhattan 
Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard 
Donald  L.  Breed,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  Walker 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Walker, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont  (O.)  News-Messenger 
Don  F.  Daubel.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Frank  Helderman,  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Helderman.  Jr., 
Waldorf  -Astoria 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
Harry  F.  (luggenheim. 

84  East  74th  St..  N.Y.C. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Sheraton-East 
Alan  Hathway,  Sheraton-East 
John  J.  Mullen,  Sheraton-East 
Harold  Ferguson,  Sheraton-East 
Floy  Main,  Sheraton-East 
Elmest  Levy.  Sheraton-East 
Glen^e  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Carroll  W,  Parcher,  Hilton 
Mrs.  Carroll  Parcher,  Hilton 
Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  A  Times 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Barbizon  Plaza 
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Gloversville  (N.Y.)  I.,ender-Hernld 
William  M.  Kessler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  C.  Ormiston.  Taft 
Robert  J.  Arnold,  Taft 
Gloucester  (Maas.)  Times 

A.  N.  Stoddart,  St.  Regis 
Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel 
Monte  F.  Bourjaily, 

Mrs.  Norma  S.  Bourjaily. 

21  W.  r,8th  St..  N.Y.C. 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 

Ralph  S.  Roth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune 
Mr*.  Almon  W.  McCall, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Almon  W.  McCall,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 
John  J.  Broughan,  Lexington 
Harold  E.  I.#Vanway.  Lexington 
Delmar  P.  Magoon,  Lexington 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  Co. 

C.  O.  Jeffress.  Barclay 
Prter  B.  Bush,  Barclay 
Miles  H.  Wolff,  Carriage  House 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  M.  Jones, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus 
Mrs.  Frank  Frampton, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  Frampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
Thomas  N.  Prime 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  A  Mail 
Franklin  D.  Schurz.  Jr.,  Lexington 
Perry  Stewart.  Lexington 
Hamilton  (Bermuda)  Royal  Gazette 
T.  E.  Sayer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  News 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  H.  R,  Grosvenor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  D.  E.  Stuckey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hamilton  (Ont.,  Canada)  Spectator 
Thomas  E.  Nichols,  St.  Regis 
The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Robert  S.  Howard,  Regency 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post 

E.  L.  Sparks,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 

William  M.  Collins.  Lexington 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  News 
Edwin  F.  Russell, 

777  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Ernest  A.  Doepke.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  H.  Baum,  Summit 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bob  Elddy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edmund  W.  Downes.  Park  Lane 
Thomas  R.  Barrett.  Drake 
John  L.  Cloughlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sidney  A.  Kaplan,  Barclay 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Park  Lane 
James  J.  Stewart,  Jr..  Park  Lane 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Zach  T.  Hederman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Carol  Hederman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Jan  Hederman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rea  S.  Hederman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Raymond  V.  McNamara, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker 
Mr.  A  Mrs,  Frank  Walser. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Walser. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  P.  Nicholas  Walser, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford.  Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  C.  Gifford.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Kenneth  K.  Millholland, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

F.  E.  Warren.  Mayfair  House 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr..  Mayfair  House 
W.  P.  Steven,  Drake 

J.  H.  Butler.  Biltmore 

M.  J.  Butler,  Regency 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

W.  P.  Hobby.  Jr.,  Summit 
John  C.  Stetson,  Plaza 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing 
(Company 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  L.  Foy, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Manno, 

(Reside  in  New  York) 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Long,  Barclay 
Mrs.  William  D.  Birke.  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Noel  P.  (jopen,  Barclay 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lgroy  A.  Simms, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hyannis-Cape  Oxd  (Mass.) 

Stand  ai^-Times 
Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Lexington 


Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard 
Fred  M.  Kidd.  Jr..  Lexington 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Kidd.  Jr.,  Lexington 
Carol  Kidd.  Lexingrton 
lowaCily  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  E.  J.  Liechty 
Waldorf-Astoria 
I  ronton  (O.)  Tribune 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Mills.  Waldorf-Astori.a 

B.  B.  Mills.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  News 

Eugene  C.  Pullman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Eugene  S.  Pullman.  Tuscany 
William  A.  Dyer.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  E.  Russell,  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Walter  McCarty.  Waldorf-Astoria 
('harles  B.  Lord.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  Grimes,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 

J.  S.  Graham.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
H  W  Spendlove.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.’  W.‘  Shurtliff.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  A  News 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Zach  T.  Hederman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Carol  Hederman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr,  A  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hederman.  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Jan  Hederman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ren  S.  Hederman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 

Albert  A.  Stone.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Albert  A.  Stone, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Publishing 
Co. 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  C.  Miller,  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Feagin.  Barclay 
Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Journal  Courier 
W.  L.  Fay,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 

John  F.  Lux,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  F.  Lux.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  The  News-Dispatch 
J.  Graff  Bomberger.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Bomberger.  Barclay 
Mary  SaJinda  Bomberger,  Barclay 
Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal 
William  R.  Morrish 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Mayer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Len  H.  Small, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Burrell  L.  Small, 

Park  Lane 

Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kanaan 
John  H.  Stauffer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  (3ity  (Mo.)  Star 
Frank  S.  McKinney.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  V.  Miner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  <3olt.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Emil  A.  Sees.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alie  Bograd.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  W.  Meyer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roy  A.  Roberts.  Barclay 
Kilgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald 
Charles.  K.  Devall.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Devall,  Barclay 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 

H.  Galt  Braxton.  Lexington 
Mrs.  H.  Galt  Braxton.  Lexington 
Albert  M.  Stroud.  Lexington 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud.  Lexington 
Mrs.  J.  Worth  McAlister,  Lexington 
Kcrmit  (Tex.)  Sun 
M.  M.  Donosky 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman 
Harry  du  Bois  Frey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  R.  Netter.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  S.  Hutton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Mrs.  Marian  Blacklidge. 

Sheraton-East 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 

Sheraton-Elast 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City 

Dale  E.  Carrell.  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  DsJe  E.  Carrell,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess,  Sheraton-East 
La  Salle  (III.)  News-Tribuna 
Peter  Miller,  Barclay 
Frederick  C.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
M.  F.  Dunne,  Barclay 
William  Barron,  Elssex  House 
Frances  Barron,  Essex  House 
LaVerne  Morel,  Essex  House 
Lafayette  (Ind)  Journal  Courier 
John  A.  Scott,  Hilton 


Lancaster  (Pa.)  I-ancaster-Newsiai'r*. 
Inc. 

Ihiuglas  R.  Armstrong. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Willis  W.  Shenk,  Summit 
Melvin  I.  Powderly,  Summit 
Jay  H.  Wenrich.  Lexington 
Ray  W.  Gilliland,  Summit 
Warren  L.  Swartz.  Lexington 
J.  Thomas  Barber.  Astor 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 
Sheraton-East 

I-as  Vegas  (Nev.)  Donrey  Media  Group 
Donald  W.  Reynolds.  Waldorf-.V^toria 
Fred  Smith.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ross  Pendergraft.  Waldorf-Ast  ria 
LawTence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simona  Jr. 
.Sheraton-Elast 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
William  F.  Lucey,  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Lucey.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

I.ebanon  (Pa.)  News 
Joseph  Sansone,  Regency 
Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone,  Recency 
Jack  Schropp.  Regency 
Rosemary  L.  Schropp,  Regency 
Adam  S.  Wilder.  Regency 
Mary  Jane  H.  Wilder,  Regency 
I.«vittown  (Pa.)  Bristol  (Courier  & 
Levittown  Times 
Murray  C.  Hotchkiss. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
I..ewiston  (Me.)  Sun  A  Journal 
R.  H.  Costello,  Barclay 
Q.  A.  Whittier,  Barclay 

J.  R.  Costello.  Barclay 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  Park  Lane 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 

Walter  W.  White,  Sheraton-East 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat 

K.  A.  Engel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Patterson.  Jr.. 
Barclay 

I-ock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 

E’rank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr..  Yale  Club 
Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  A  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Peter  Corson,  St.  Regis 
I-ogansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-'Tribune  A 
Press 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
London  (Ont.,  Canada)  Free  Press 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Barclay 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 
J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr., 
W^dorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  (Times 
Mirror  Company) 

Norman  Chandler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Otis  Chandler.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  D.  Nelson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville  (Ky.)  (Courier- Journal  A 
Times 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Worth  Bingham, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Parker  F.  Prouty. 
Waldorf  Towers 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  A  Advance 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  White, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


M 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
Bert  Struby,  Sheraton-Elast 
Russell  Hanson,  Park  Lane 
Peyton  Anderson,  Park  L^ne 
Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Don  Anderson, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Mr.  A  Mr*.  Martin  Wolman. 

W aldorf- Astori  a 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 

David  Brickman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elstelle  M.  Brickman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Walter  R.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Leon  A.  Thorp,  Barclay 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Jared  How, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
H.  R.  Horvitz,  St.  Regis 
Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times-Leader 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  A.  V.  Dix, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Martinsville  (Ind.)  Reporter 
W.  B.  Cartmel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harriet  Cartmel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gazette 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  M.  Rorick, 
Sheraton-Elast 
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This  is  an  appeal— from  the  22,000  franchised  new-car  of  all  quality  men  in  his  “chosen”  field.  And  he  destroys 

dealers  who  make  up  .\.\u.\— to  the  i)ul)lishing,  broad-  believability  in  advertising.  We  are  fighting  with  every 

casting  and  advertising  industries.  We  ask  yon  to  join  legal  means  to  keep  this  crook  out  of  the  retail  auto- 

us  in  a  fight.  Our  target  is  a  fast-buck  phoney— a  con  mobile  industry.  Your  support  is  vital  because  you 

man  who  may  pose  as  an  automobile  dealer  or  as  any  possess  the  unique  power  to  fight  him  on  all  fronts: 

other  ethical  business  or  professional  man.  We  know  the  power  to  refuse  dishonest  advertising.  If  he  can’t 

him.  You  know  him.  He’s  easy  to  spot.  He  uses  bait  advertise,  he  dies!  That’s  why  we  say:  “Don’t  take 

advertising  and  every  deceptive,  dishonest  trick  to  the  bait  advertising.”  The  business  you  save  may  be 

cheat  the  public.  He  destroys  the  business  and  goodwill  yours. .  .ours. .  .and  all  business. 

May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles"  f  Published  by  NAD  A  and  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  Please  write  to: 
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Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Bates.  Barclay 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 

David  Brickman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Estelle  M.  Brickman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Memphis  Publishinit 
Co. 

Mr.  t  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Aycock.  Jr., 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

Meriden  (Conn.l  Record-Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Smith.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  H.  White, 
Manhattan 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer.  Lexinitton 
Charles  G.  Iwanick,  Lexinifton 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Led)ter 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Park  Lane 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  White  11,  Park  Lane 

Miami  (Kla. )  Herald 

John  S.  Knijfht.  Waldorf  Towers 
James  L.  Kni>rht,  Park  Lane 
.\lvah  Chapman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Les  Barnhill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
.\rthur  Gucker,  Park  Lane 

C.  Blake  McDowell.  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  J.  Griner.  Barclay 
MichiRan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roliert  C.  Averitt. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Honeywell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press 

Wooiibridire  A.  D*Oench,  Carlyle 
Midland  (Mich.)  News 
Philip  T.  Rich.  Barclay 
Milford  (Mass.)  News 

William  K.  WriRht.  Park  Lane 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal-Sentinel 
Irwin  Maier,  Sheraton-Elast 
Donald  B.  Aliert,  Sheraton-East 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lindsay  Hoben,  Waldorf-AsUiria 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune 
John  Cowles.  Carlyle 
Joyce  Swan,  Sheraton-East 
John  Owles.  Jr..  Sheraton-Russell 
Otto  Silha.  Sheraton-Elast 
John  Moffett.  Rejtency 
Howard  Mithun,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Philip  Von  Blon,  Sheraton-Gladstone 
Minot  (N.D.)  News 

Catherine  E.  Jones,  Belmont-Plaza 
HuRh  L.  Davies.  Belmont-Plaza 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Rejtister 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hearin,  Lexin)tton 
Modesto  ( Calif. )  Bee 

James  D.  Hardinit.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Monmouth  (Ill.)  Review  Atlas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Moffet, 

Shelton  Towers 

Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
F.  K.  Arthur.  Jr.,  Walilorf-Astoria 
MontRomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  & 
Alabama  Journal 
Harold  E.  Martin,  Barclay 
Montreal  (P.Q.,  Can.)  Gazette 
H.  J.  Larkin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Montreal  (Que.,  Canada)  La  Presse 
Charles  A.  Berthiaume.  RoRer  Mar- 
chand  Waldorf-Astoria.  Canadian 
Club 

Moultrie  ( Ga. )  Observer 

Mrs.  Max  E.  Nusslmum,  Barclay 
Max  E.  Nussbaum.  Barclay 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  &  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Worcester. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Botkin. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal 
H.  L.  Nelson.  Sheraton-East 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Nelson.  Sheraton-East 
MuskeRon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 

Robert  A.  Morse.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Morse, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Musko)ree  (Okla. )  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bi.xby.  Jr.. 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bi.xby.  Ill, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
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Nashua  (N.H.)  TeleRra)>h 
Charles  W.  Weaver.  Jr..  Bar 
Fred  H.  Dobens,  Le.xinRton 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  G.  Stahiman, 
Waldorf  Towers 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
Amon  Carter  Evans.  Plaza 
John  SeiRenthaler.  Plaza 
G.  W.  Churchill,  Plaza 
Ralph  L.  Saunders,  Plaza 
Edwin  Neville,  Mayfair  House 
James  H.  Armistead,  Barclay 
NauRatuck  (Conn.)  News 

Frederick  E.  Hennick.  Summit 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  Summit 
New  Bedford-Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cai>e 
Cod-Standard  Times 
Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Le.xinRton 


lis 


New  Orleans  (  La. )  Times-Picayune  & 
.Slates-ltem 

John  F.  Tims,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  E.  GouRh,  Waldorf-Astoria 
GeorRe  W.  Healy.  Jr..  Park  Lane 
Ashton  Phelps,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal 

Walter  K.  Mickelson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  American 
220  -South  St.,  N.Y.C. 

KinRsbury  Smith,  Monroe  Gensler, 
W.  J.  Poch.  John  Denson,  Adam 
Shanks.  Robert  Feis.  Paul  Schoen- 
stein.  Frederick  N.  Lowe.  Norman 
RosenberR.  James  Sasser.  Andrew 
Mor)ran,  Kurt  Brink 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  C,ommerce 
Joseph  E.  Bidder,  Eric  Bidder, 
Charles  J.  Fuerst.  Adel  rick 
Benzi)fer,  Jr.,  T.  V.  Bihler, 

Nicholas  RiRas,  09  Wall  St. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
2;t0  W.  41st  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 

John  Hay  Whitney.  Roy  L.  Newborn, 
Walter  N.  Thayer.  Charles  R.  Law- 
liss.  Robert  T.  MacDonald.  GeorRe 
Naye.  Roliert  H,  Lambert.  Wm.  C. 
BatimRardner.  Charles  M.  Hupi>. 
Charles  Lee.  Winslow  Maxwell. 
William  Butler,  James  C.  Bellows. 
John  Wines,  Richard  C.  Wahl, 
Morton  Vitriol.  Murray  M.  Weiss. 
Everett  Walker.  Raymond  K.  Price. 
John  BoRart.  Myron  Kandel,  Robert 
Palfen,  Joseph  Kaselow 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily  News  Record 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Home  FurnishinRS 
New  York  (N.Y’.)  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
(Fairchild  Publications.  Inc.) 

7  East  12th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Saul  Diamond.  John  B.  F'airchild. 
Wade  Fairchild,  Jason  K.  Lewis. 
WiRht  Martindale,  W.  D.  Williams, 
EilRar  W.  B.  Fairchild.  Louis  W. 
Fairchild.  Emery  P.  Laskey,  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lynch.  Horace  L.  Therien 
New  York  (N.Y.)  News 

220  Eiist  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

F'.  M.  Flynn.  W.  H.  James,  E.  C. 
Frederickson,  G.  L.  Larocque.  W. 
K.  Graham.  E.  F.  Quinn,  C.  B. 
Godfrey.  R.  W.  HarrinRton.  W. 
Bush.  H.  Duckworth,  R.  Dowd. 
W.  A.  Carey,  H.  Kane.  J.  E.  Un- 
ilerwiKid.  R.  A.  Ahlstrom.  W.  D. 
Ha)>)i.  J.  F.  Heyer.  J.  O’Toole,  G. 
McGowan.  J.  J.  Durkin.  O.  R. 
.\rne.  C.  H.  Faille.  W.  Dunn,  J. 
Hewitt.  G.  E.  Donnelly.  V.  E. 
Palmer.  J.  M.  Riie<lin.  R.  M'llen. 
A.  H.  SavaRe,  R.  E.  Wathey,  H.  J. 
Kracke,  J.  F.  Herrick.  E.  Kroeiike. 
G.  Hussennetter,  Harold  Garrett, 
.1.  Covne.  G.  Lewander,  G.  R.  Far¬ 
ley.  C.  J.  Rausch,  F.  Walsh.  R. 
DelQuairlio.  T.  O’Connor,  T.  De 
Sena,  T.  Siieh.  N.  BerRer.  H. 
Kna|>i>.  ,1.  E.  Hazel 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Post 

T.'j  West  St..  New  York,  N.Y’. 

Mrs.  Doroth.y  Schiff 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Times 

2’29  W.  4.’lrd  ,St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Arthur  Ochs  SulzlierRer.  Patrick  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Ivan  Viet,  John  Murphy, 
Frances  A.  Cox,  R.  R.  BuckinRham, 
HardinR  Bancroft.  Richard  LonR, 
Turner  CatledRe.  Thomas  B.  Cam- 
)»ion.  Monroe  Green.  Walter  Matt¬ 
son.  Jr..  Andrew  Fisher.  A.  E. 
Katz.  Max  Falk,  Hilton  Wilson, 
Joseiih  WaRner,  John  Blakeman. 
Irvin  Taubkin,  T.  C.  Ruehl.  Mark 
SeniRo,  Andrew  RaRona.  Nathan 
Goldstein,  Rowland  Lewis 
New  York  (N.Y.)  World-TeleRram 
125  Barclay  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Matt  Meyer,  Herbert  Kamm,  Richard 

D.  Peters.  Mitchell  Lauh,  John  J. 
Green.  Rudy  Mazurosky,  J.  A.  Cald¬ 
well.  Donald  Reis,  John  E.  Dean, 
S.  1).  Ritter.  Joel  Irwin,  W.  L. 
Culver 

Norfolk  (Va. )  VirRinian-Pilot  ami 
LedRer-Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Batten, 

Sheraton- East 
Norwalk  (Con.n.)  Hour 

Sidney  A.  Be<lient,  LexinRton 

O 

Oak  RidRe  (Tenn.)  Oak  RidRer 
Alfred  G.  Hill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
William  F'.  Knowland, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Mrs.  William  F'.  Knowland, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Jo8ei>h  W.  Knowland, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Ocala  (F'la. )  Star-Banner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loyal  Phillips, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

OdRen  (Utah)  (Standard-Examiner 
Joseph  F.  Breeze.  Barclay 
ORtiensburR  (N.Y.)  Journal  & 
Advance-News 
F'ranklin  R.  Little,  Plaza 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman- 
Oklahoma  City  Times 

E.  K.  Gaylord.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Gaylord, 
Barclay 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hoover, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rol>ert  H.  Spahn,  Barclay 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  I).  Scott.  Junior 
l-eaRue  Suite-  Waldorf-Astoria 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Ben  H.  Cowdery.  Sheraton-East 
Charles  E.  Treat.  Sheraton- East 
Harold  W.  Andersen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elton  Hall,  Summit 
Orlando  (FYa.)  Sentinel-Star 

Martin  Andersen,  hVank  W.  Murphy 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern 
Samuel  W.  Heaney,  Pierre 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Heaney,  Pierre 
OsweRO  (N.Y’.)  Palladium-Times 

Clarence  T.  LeiRhton.  Belmont  Plaza 
Thomas  A.  Cloutier,  Belmont  Plaza 
Ottumwa  ( Iowa)  Ck>urier 

C.  Lloyd  Bunker,  Sheraton-East 
Mrs.  C.  Lloy<l  Bunker.  Sheraton-East 
O.xnaixl  (Calif.  I  Press-Courier 
Thomas  H.  F’leminR,  LexinRton 


Paris  (Ky. )  Enteri>rise 

J.  M.  Alverson  Jr..  Gladstone 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  lndei>endent  Star- 
New's 

B  J.  Bidder.  Sheraton-East 
G.  A  Nordin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  R.'  Williams,  Waldorf-Astoria 
PascaRoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson. 
Westbury  Hotel 
Passaic  (N.J.)  News 

Richard  Drukker,  ReRcncy 
Charles  A.  West.  ReRency 
Allen  W.  Smith.  ReRency 
Austin  C.  Drukker,  ReRency 
James  J.  To<ld.  ReRency 
William  Bryant,  Belmont  Plaza 
Merritt  A.  lerley,  Belmont  Plaza 
John  Wilson,  Belmont  Plaza 
Jack  Pauly.  Belmont  Plaza 
Harvey  H.  Benson,  Belmont  Plaza 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News 

Harry  B.  Haines.  News  BuildinR. 

News  Plaza.  Paterson,  N.J. 

BIward  B.  Haines.  News  BuildinR. 
News  Plaza.  Paterson.  N.J. 
Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Times 

Chester  M.  Sttooner,  Waidorf-Astona 
Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star 
Walter  A.  Barker.  Barclay 
F’rank  A.  Green.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roller)  I).  Rittler.  Barclay 
Carl  P.  Slane.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Henry  P.  Slane.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Perth  Amlsiy  (N.J.)  News 

John  W.  Barnhard.  EveninR  News, 
Perth  Amlsiy,  N.J. 

John  Burk.  EveninR  News,  Perth 
Amlsiy.  N.J. 

Kenneth  Michael,  EveninR  News, 
Perth  Amlioy.  N.J. 

L.  Scott  Olssn.  EveninR  News,  Perth 
Amlsiy.  N.J. 

John  E.  Kerney.  Park  Lane 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Phoenix  Newspatiers. 
Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Wilcox, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  MontRomery. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Hover, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F'orest  Whitney. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Cleo  Smith, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Phdiidel)ihia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Robert  McLean.  Sheraton-East 
Robert  L.  ’Paylor.  Sheraton-East 
Raymond  1).  McGee.  Sheraton-East 
.Ylliert  Sjiendlove.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  L.  McLean,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseiih  Elliott.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  W.  Cariienter, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Alfred  J.  Westhoff,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  Keller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Carr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  Truiiin,  Ciommodore 
John  Krentzlin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Maurice  L.  Platt,  Beverly 
Barry  UrdanR.  Elysee 
Harvey  InRham,  Summit 
James  P.  (jrant,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  Snyder.  Elysee 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Joseiih  F'.  O’Dea,  Sheraton-Gladstone 
Walter  H.  AnnenberR, 
Sheraton-Gladstone 
E.  2.  Dimitman,  Sheraton-East 
F'rederick  Chait,  Sheraton-Elast 
Bruce  Mair,  Sheraton  Gladstone 
Sol  L.  Swartz,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Morris  J.  Schiffman,  Sheraton-East 


Philadel)ihia  (Pa.)  News 

J  Kay  Hunt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  T.  Scott,  Waldorf-Astor  ; 

Natt  S.  Getlin,  Elysee 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Reimblican 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai.  Waldorf-Asti.i  ,i 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark. I  Commercial 

E.  W.  F'rceman  III,  Waldorf-Ai  ria 
PittsburR  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Bishoii.  Barclay 
PittsburRh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F'.  O’Connoi . 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pittsbui-Rh  (Pa.)  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F'rank  G.  Morrison. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barney  G.  Cameroi.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Ean.. 
Donald  B.  Miller,  LexinRton 
Paul  J.  Major.  LexinRton 
Vincent  W.  Monteieone,  LexiiiRioa 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
John  E.  Heselden,  LexinRton 
PlattsburRh  (N.Y’.)  Press-Republiran 
Albert  De  Luca.  LexinRton 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  A.  F'itZReridd. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  H.  F’itzRerald  11, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
John  K.  Sadler,  LexinRttin 
Jack  Scott.  LexinRton 
Port  Clinton  (O.)  News 

Roliert  W.  Reider,  Waldorf-Asloria 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F’.  GranRer  Weil. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Portland  (Ore.)  OreRonian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  F'rey. 
Sheraton-East 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald 
Mrs.  Mai'Raret  M.  Hartford, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Times 

Gerald  F'.  Boyd,  Sheraton-East 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 

William  M.  Hiester.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  W.  Hiester.  Waldorf-Astoria 
PouRhkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 

Arthur  F’.  Wollenhauiit.  Le.xinRton 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Le.xinttton 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  &  Chieftain 
F'rank  S.  HoaR  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  The  Spirit 
P.  L.  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Smith.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Queliec  (Can.)  I.e  Soleil-L’Evenement 
A.  F'.  Mercier,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  LedRer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Prescott  laiw, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
RichanI  1).  Allen.  RcHisevelt 


Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  ’rimes 
J.  1).  McMurray,  Barclay 
Mrs.  J.  I).  McMurray.  Barclay 
Harry  R.  LePoidevin, 

New  York  Hilton 
Mrs.  Harry  R.  LePoidevin. 

New  York  Hilton 

RaleiRh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer  - 
KaleiRh  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F'rank  A.  Daniels,  Sr.. 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F'rank  A.  Daniels.  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 
KeadinR  (Pa.)  EaRle-Times 
William  J.  Rohn,  Drake 
William  J.  A.  Rohn.  Drake 
Gordon  Williams,  St.  Moritz 
Claude  Schell.  St.  Moritz 
’I'homas  Boand,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Joseiih  Ahey,  New  York  Hilton 
Arthur  Bell.  New  York  Hilton 
Richard  G.  F'ichthorn,  LexinRton 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  ’Tribune 
Flay  SpanRier,  Barclay 
Reno  (Nev.)  Reno  Newspaiiers.  Inc. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reno  (Nev.)  Speidel  Newspaiiers  Inc. 

Charles  H.  Stout,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Indeiiendent 
Warren  Brown.  Jr..  ReRency 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  & 
News  Leader 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D  Tennant  Bryan.  Pierre 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Stott,  Summit 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Arthur  A.  Culver,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Arhur  A.  Culver.  Barclay 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 
M.  W.  Armistead,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Shields  Johnson.  Park  Lane 
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Community  leader.  Independent  merchant.  This  General  Motors  dealer  is  both. 

He's  a  good  neighbor  in  many  ways.  Such  as  providing  automobiles  for  driver 
training  classes  or  making  his  facilities  available  for  civic  meetings.  He's  active 
in  community  affairs,  youth  activities  and  other  worthwhile  projects.  More  than 
likely,  he's  a  church  member,  club  member,  participator — the  kind  of  man  you'd 
like  to  have  living  next  door. 

His  business  is  service  .  .  .  and  he  knows  his  business.  He  wins  customers  by  sell¬ 
ing  good  products.  He  keeps  customers  by  servicing  those  products.  Customer 
good  will  is  his  primary  asset.  He  earns  it  by  his  continuing  efforts  to  make 
owning  a  General  Motors  car  a  truly  satisfying  experience. 

He's  a  good  man  to  know. 


General  Motors  Is  People 

making  better  things  for  you 


Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle*  Times-Dnion 
(The  Gannett  Newspaperst 
Paul  Miller.  Waldorf  Towers 

D.  N.  Bitner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cyril  Williams,  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  E,  Buttrill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  J.  Latus,  Roosevelt 
Georire  J.  Dastyck,  Commodore 
Merrell  M.  DuBois.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Allan  Neuharth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Al  Mahar,  Summit 

Joseph  P.  Adams.  Summit 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Robert  Withers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  Withers,  LexinRton 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 
Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Barclay 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  .Arpnis 

Ben  H.  Potter.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mariruerite  F.  Potter, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  &  ReRister- 
Republic 

E.  Kenneth  Todd,  Sherton-East 
William  K.  Todd.  Sheraton-East 
William  H.  Klusmeier,  Sheraton-East 

Rocky  Mount  (N.C. )  TeleKr.am 

A.  L.  Braudon,  Astor 
Josh  L.  Horne,  New  Weston 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Miller. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Marilyn  J.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  Georite  B.  Waters 
J.  Truman  Kahler 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  McClatchy 
Newspapers 

Walter  P.  Jones,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 

O.  J.  Brifrhtwell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  K.  McClatchy.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Safrinaw  (Mich.)  Times 

Walter  McDowell,  Park  Lane 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Bradley. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Bradley. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Burrows, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glot>e-Democrat 
Richard  H.  Ambenr,  Ambassador 
St.  Thomas  (Ont..  Can.)  Times-Journal 
Geo.  M.  Dinftman,  Canadian  Club, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
•S.-ilem  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Damon  Lyons. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
•Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Cislini, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
.Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Hurley,  III, 
Belmont 

.Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  Newspaper  .4Kency  Corp. 
J.  W.  Gsillivan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  LiRht 

Bernard  J.  Horner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Horner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  Company 
of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  James  K.  Guthrie, 
Hampshire  House 
.San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
Charles  de  Youn(r  Thieriot,  Regency 
.San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Times 

F.  Al  Totter,  Lexington 
.San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
Joseph  B.  Ridder,  365  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C. 

.\nton  F.  Peterson.  Barclay 
Kenneth  S.  Ojnn,  Barclay 
Louis  E.  Heindei.  Sheraton-East 
Fred  W.  Mannon,  New  York  Hilton 
Hans  E.  Rosberg,  Tuscany 
San  Juan  (P.R.)  El  Mundo 
Mrs.  Argentina  S.  Hills 
Hector  Oliveras 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
J.  Hart  Clinton.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mary  Jane  Clinton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal 

Wishard  A.  Brown.  Barclay 
.Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  S.  Taylor, 
Sheraton-East 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk.  The  York  Club 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
C,  E.  Phillips,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian 
Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  Park  Lane 
Savannah  (Ga. )  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  (jharles  H.  Morris. 

St.  Regis 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Herman  S.  Goodman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Nelson  J.  Goodman,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 

E.  J.  Lynett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  J.  Gerrity.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  M.  Luers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

W.  K.  Blethen,  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  H.  Cahill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  J.  Pennington,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Thomas  W.  Conner. 

City  Squire  Motor  Inn 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
Robert  E.  Malick.  Taft 
.Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 

G.  A.  Harshman,  Summit 
Sheboygan  (Wis. )  Press 

A.  Matt.  Werner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  Anthony  M.  Werner,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Werner, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Sherbrooke  (Que..  Canada)  La  Tribune 
Paul  Desruisseaux.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D. )  Argus- Leader 

William  H.  Leopard,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Mary  Leopard,  Waidorf-Astoria 
Susan  Leopard.  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Somerset  ( Pa. )  American 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr., 
Astor 

.South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Sheraton-East 
Scott  C.  Schurz,  Lexington 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Wheeler.  Jr.. 
Lombardy 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Springfield  News¬ 
papers.  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arch  A.  Watson, 
Sheraton- Blast 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Scott  H.  Salisbury, 
Sheraton-Blast 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Kingsley  Gillespie 
Everett  W.  Davis 
Theodore  Yudain 
James  H.  Wilson 
John  Lord 

Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star 
Donald  T.  Grace.  Sr..  Lexington 
Gertrude  M.  Grace.  Sr..  Lexington 
■Sumter  (S.C.)  Item 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  D.  Osteen.  Jr.. 
Piccadilly 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram 
Morgan  Murphy.  Plaza 
Syracuse  (N.Y.) 

Herald-Journal  &  Herald-American 
Stephen  Rogers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard 
Henry  H.  Keller.  Barclay 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trilmne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliert  H.  Baker,  II, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Russell, 
Waidorf-Astoria 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Perkins  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Scott, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Tallahassee  (t'la. )  Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Tai>ers, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Tarentum  &  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Valley  News  &  Dispatch 
Eugene  Simon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

William  R.  Reed.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayl)orn, 
Sheraton-East 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  &  Star 
Louis  F.  Keifer.  Waidorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 

P.aul  Block.  Jr.,  Tuscany 
Louis  D.  Abney.  Barclay 
Wayne  Current.  Barclay 
Paul  A.  Schrader.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  D.  Willey.  Barclay 
Topeka  (Kans. )  (Capital-Journal 
Obcht  S.  Stauffer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Toronto  (Ont.,  Can.)  Star  Limited 
W.  J  Campbell,  Barclay 

B.  M.  Thall,  Drake 
D.  M.  Purtly.  New  Weston 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze 
Roliert  L.  Curry.  Barclay 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Edwin  M.  Stone.  Taft 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  Taft 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Kerney  Jr., 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  McNeil, 

St.  Regis 

Mrs.  R.  George  Kuser,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  George  Kuser  Jr.. 

St-  Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Dougherty. 

St-  Regis 


Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian 

Clalvin  C.  Thomas.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tucson  (Ariz. )  Citizen 

William  A.  Small,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Star 

William  R.  Mathews.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  &  World 
Richard  L.  Jones.  Jr.,  ParkLane 
Byron  V.  Boone.  Pierre 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Waldorf 
R.  L.  Jones  III.  ParkLane 
Carl  P.  Flynn,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Val|>araiso  (Ind.)  V’idette-Messenger 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Whipple.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avery  B.  Weaver. 

W  aldorf  -Astoria 
Vancouver  (B.C. )  Sun 
Stuart  Keate,  Barclay 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
Julius  Gius,  Commodore 
S.  Goodwin  Harris,  Commoilore 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal 
Joel  C.  Leuchter,  New  York  Hilton 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
•Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Quilla. 

Waldorf-Astoria 


Waco  (Tex.)  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  Taggart, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Washington  (D.C.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  !■'.  Mark, 

Sheraton- East 
Washington  (Pa.) 

Observer  Publishing  Co. 

James  S.  Lyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  S.  Northrop,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  S.  0)wan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

Katharine  Graham,  Regency 
John  W.  Sweeterman, 

Waldorf  Towers 

Gerald  W.  Siegel.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  J.  Daly,  Barclay 
Ljtwrence  W.  Kennelly,  Park  Lane 
Russell  E.  Baker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack  M.  B.  Sacks,  Barclay 
Raoul  Blumberg,  Barclay 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Crosby  N.  Boyd, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kauffmann, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Godfrey  W.  Kauffmann, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Thompson, 
Gladstone 

.lack  C.  Schoo.  Berkshire 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
.Sheraton- East 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Youmans, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Ann^  L.  H.  Youmans.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  F.  Thurw'achter,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Sturtevant,  Plaza 


Wayneslioro  (Pa.  I  Record  Herald 
J.  Robert  Baugher,  Waldorf-Asinria 
Paul  F.  Chalfant,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  E.  Rumberger, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  H.  Shryock,  Waldorf-Astona 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Worid 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  R.  Woods. 
Barclay 

West  Covina  (Calif.) 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
F.  A.  Totter,  Lexington 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 

Perry  Publications,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Perry.  Jr 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  W.  Atterbury.  .Ir.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Cecil  B  Kelley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Utter, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Utter,  M.aurice 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Williams, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Ogden  Nutting, 
Barclay 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Elagle-Beacon 
John.  H.  Colburn,  Sheraton-East 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Britt  Brown. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 

Times  &  Record  News 
Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 

Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 
Harrison  H.  Smith,  Ritz  Tower 
John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
A.  DeWitt  Smith,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Hourigan  Mack, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  P.  Hourigan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Lamade,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gilbert  E.  Whiteley,  Waidorf-Astoria 
Robert  J.  Cunnion,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Paul  C.  Shebest,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal  Co. 
Eturene  Christmann,  Jr. 

Herbert  E.  Cox.  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  M.  Hackett,  Algonquin. 
Harry  C.  Harbison,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Carl  B.  Slabach,  Roosevelt 
Frederick  Walter,  Parle  Lane 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rye  B.  Page, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Daisy  G.  Page,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  Inc. 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Ritz  Tower 
Winnii>eg  (Man..  Canada)  Tribune 
Ross  Munro,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  & 
Sentinel 

D.  J.  Chipman,  Park  Lane 

C.  L.  (Roy)  Ray,  Park  Lane 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  Carroll,  Drake 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Drew  H.  Palmer,  Taft 
W<K>ster  (O. )  Record 

Raymond  E.  Dix,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Dix, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Groups,  Companies  and  Services 


.\B1TIBI  SEKVK'E,  INC.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
.Sum  (Kit 


C.  I).  Anderson.  Jr. 
.1.  S.  Dryniin 

I.  K.  Paisley 
Sheraton-East 
K.  (i.  Glasseo 
P.  T.  Keynolds 


B.  i;.  Barnett 
K.  L.  Mundinger 
(1.  P.  Thurston 

F.  T.  Howland 
1).  F.  Scollard 


ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.,  (hlcago.  111. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  .McAnulty 
P.  J.  Hoarty 


AP  NEWSFEATIUES.  .>0  Kockerfellcr  Plaa 
•M.  J.  Wing  E.  T.  Fleming 

Nate  Polowetzky 


ABITIBI  SALES  CO.  LTD., 

Toronto.  Canada 

(i.  \V.  Brain  Sheraton-East 

J.  E.  Cottrelle  Sheraton-East 

P.  E.  Roberts  Sheraton-East 

U.  H.  Hudson  Summit 

ADAMS  SERVICE.  INC.,  George  Matthew 
Harry  E.  Elmlark  444  Matfison  .\ve. 

ACME  COLORPRIXT  CO. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

('apt.  Ray  Barnes  Waldorf-Astoria 


AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

;tl-31  48th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
George  E.  Boucher  Harry  L  Williamson 

.\NGLO-CASADIAS  PULP  &  PAPER  MILLS 
LTD.,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

M.  J.  Foley  9heraton-East 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 
Wes  Gallagher 
Harry  T.  Montgomery 
laiuis  J.  Kramp 
Douglas  liOVel^ 

J.  A.  Aspinwall 
William  Barnard 
Ken  Bassett 
.Samuel  G.  Blackman 
R.  R.  Booth 
David  L.  Bowen 
Ted  Boyle 
Rene  J.  Cappon 


50  Rockerfeller  Plaza 
Robert  Cavagnaro 
Daniel  DeLuce 
Keith  Fuller 
Victor  Hackler 
B.  T.  Johns 
Glen  Pusey 
F.  A.  Resch 
Watson  Sims 
Ted  Smits 
Stanley  M.  Swlnton 
James  Tomlinson 
Herbert  Underriner 


ATLANTIC  FEATCRES  &  PRINTING,  LNC. 
.Newport  News,  Va. 

Park  lame 

Jack  R.  Homady  Robert  B.  Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  17,  1965 


Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is 
all  about.  Please  use  1  cap  C 
when  writing  about  Coke.  And 
2  cap  C’s  when  writing  about 
Coca-Cola.  Thank  you.  Should 
you  require  additional  C’s,  feel 
free  to  call. 


"COCA-COLA" 


"CO«" 


ACOlSrCKCO  TAAOe-MAANI  WHICH  lOCNTirv  ONLV  THC  fAOOUCT  Of 


COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


ArTHENTlCATBD  .NEWS  IXTCRXATIONAL 
170  Fi/th  A\f. 

Datid  Could  Jesso  J.  Solitel 

lioi^  rhnrtn 

BELL  &  HOWEI.L  CO.,  Dlv.  of  Micro  rtintn. 
Ikanirl  A.  Bones  2.V>  East  42iid  St. 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP.  (Mando  Dlv.  of) 
MinncafKills.  .Minn. 

Waldorf  -  Astoria 

Rohm  Facgre  J.  A.  Vaiiglian.  Jr. 

C  M.  Hnlderor  T.  E.  Whitson 

II.  X.  Ctinnlnidiain 

St.  Rpiris 
Roh.vn  Campbell 

THE  BRAXHAM  COMPAXY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  S.  Creenberg  H.  L.  Ralls 

J.  J.  Cooper  M.  .1.  Foulon 

F.  J.  Stapleton 

BRI'SH -MOORE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC  . 

Canton,  tt. 

Cerald  F.  Boyd  Sheraton-East 

Thomas  S.  Hush 

William  1.  Ilershey  Sheraton-East 

Vic  Merson  1  exlngton 

C.  Cordon  Strong  Waldorf-.Cstoria 

William  H.  Vcolrey.  Jr.  Slieratim-Eaat 

CAPITOL  TOOL  &  MANCFAtTCRlXC  CO., 
INC..  College  Park,  Md 
Joseph  P.  Dorr  Statler 

CAPROCK  DEAEIXIPMEXTS 
8.  Schwartz  ItCi  Broadway 

CENTRAL  PRESS,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
CourtUnd  Smith  Waldorf-Astoria 

CERTIFIED  DRY  AI.\T  CORP..  .sVi  Fifth  Ave. 
James  Rlcca  Frank  A.  Donnelly 

A.  F.  Luca 

CHICACO  TRIBCXT:  NEW  YORK  NTHVS  SYX- 
DICATi: 

Waldorf-.kstoria 

Mollie  Slott  Arthur  Urn 

James  A.  tCI  'onnell.  Jr.  Eilward  L.  Kaiser 
Lewis  D.  Williams  Tliomas  Bums 

C0N.S0L1PATI';D  book  PCBLISHERS 
W.  .N.  (Binll  Dreyfus 

A.  X.  Pa.sqiiini 

roNsoLiDAn-:!'  p.v  er  sales  ltd 

G.  M.  HoInrI  CanaiHan  Cluh 

Sheraton  East 

F.  W.  Bradshaw  U.  J.  Fhoid 

P.  M.  Boulton  J.  S.  0|ipe 

D.  M.  Young  C.  M.  Strathy 

D.  B.  tiihson 

CORPAK  CO.  INC..  THE 

Frederick  H.  Paulman.  Jr.  70  Vrgyle  Ave., 

F.  H.  Paulman.  Sr.  Xisv  Rodielle.  X.Y’. 

COTTRELL  CO..  THE.  Westerly.  R.I. 

Beaux  Arts 

Richard  W.  Rosehury  Roltert  J.  Vennard 

CRAFT  PATTERXS.  Elmhurst.  Ill. 

Robert  J.  Smith  Travelodge 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD.  0  MARA  i  ORMS- 
BEE,  INC.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Eggers  Sheraton-ESist 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L.  Soolaro  Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L.  Sterling  Park  lame 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davidson  Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Healy.  Savoy  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Farrar.  Savoy  Plaza 

CUTIER  HAMMER,  IXC.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
733  Third  Ave. 

C.  M.  Hall  R.  S.  Pollock 

M.  Luciano 

DE  CLERQCE  SHAX'XOX.  Xew  York.  N  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

WiUiam  V.  Shannon  C.  George  Shannon.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Carture 

DEAR  PCBLIC.kTIOX  k  RADIO.  IXC. 

J.  A.  Dear  Waldorf-.kstoria 

EASTERN  COIAIR  PRl.NTIXG  CO..  THE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

William  R.  Patie  Harold  A.  Moore 

Eugene  V.  Downey  William  J.  Pape  II 
Richard  Pape  C.  E.  Poindexter 

Frank  M.  Cronan  C.  C^l  Raymond 

EUROPEAN  PICTURE  SERVICE 
.19  West  .12nd  St. 

Brllia  Boettcher  S.  R.  Fleer 

FAMILY  WEEKLY 

Leonard  S.  Daridow  Walter  C.  Dreyfus 
P.  B.  O'Rourke  Bill  Hussey 

Mort  Frank  Bill  Sykes 

Bub  Fitzgibbon  Melanie  DeProflt 

FUNT  I.XK  CORP.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  B.  FUnt  Ted  Pintard 

E.  L.  Mills  C.  0.  Jacobson 

GELMAX  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  THE 
Bernard  Gelman  144-15  76th  Rd. 


GENERAL  FE.kTURf^s  COUP  ,  New  York,  X.Y. 
.\stor  Gallery 

S.  George  Little  Irwin  Breslauer 

Rotiert  Pearsall  Waltir  Cone 

William  Tliomas  John  Rouson 

Dan  SuUian  David  Houston 

Margot  Houston  .Mary  Jane  French 

OE.XT,RAL  PRINTING  INK  (Morrill  Xews- 
Itaper  Inks),  750  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Richard  W.  Dandu 

GE.XERAL  STRAPPING  CO.,  Xew  York,  N.Y. 

8.10  Third  Ave. 

James  Harrison  Jack  J.  Gran 

Newton  J.  Frlese,  Jr. 

GINSBERG  AS.SOCIATES.  WILLIAM 
New  Y'ork,  X.Y. 

3.11  Madison  Ave. 

William  Ginsberg  Roliert  K.  Ginsiterg 

Harold  Cooper 

GIAIBE  SYNDICATE.  Spring  Uke.  N.  J. 
Monte  F.  Bourjaily 

Mrs.  Norma  S.  Bourpally,  21  W.  58th  St.. 

N.V.C. 

GOSS  CO..  THE  (Div.  of  Miehle-Goss-Deitcr, 
Inc.)  Chicago,  HI. 

Barlay 

J.  W.  Coultrap  C.  S.  Reilly 

W.  J.  Nolan  J.  H.  Sauer 

H.  V.  Henry  W.  C.  Pratt 

W.  W.  Dombrow  F.  L.  Goss 

J.  A.  Riggs.  Jr.  0.  W.  Burger 

F.  A.  White  C.  M.  Keeter 

I. .  J.  Roltblns  F.  A.  Kopp 

J.  M.  Strong  J.  W.  Randall 

N.  Hemenway  G.  E.  Moldcnliauer 

R.  E.  Hirst  W.  R.  Schulke 

GREAT  NORTHERN  P.\.?ER  00. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

.•.22  Fifth  Ave. 

E.  E.  Allaln  D  E.  Y’ork 

J.  H.  Heuer  R.  E.  Crossley 

Park  Une 

J.  H.  Staples  H.  Wlllets.  Jr. 

M.  A.  Meyers  I.  P.  Phelps 

C.  M.  Sheafe  L.  Rotar 

W.  B.  Cozens 

O.  D.  Tiedmann  Waldorf -.Astoria 

B.  B.  Appleton  Barclay 

D.  R.  Roop  IhKisevelt 

GRIFFITHS  CO.  I.VC..  JOHN 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  Griinths  120  Uxlngton  Ave. 

H.C.M.  CORP..  Groat  Neck.  N.  Y’. 

115  CutUT  Mill  Rd. 

D.  I*.  Knapp  W.  Ijotz 

R.  Gibson  J.  Rees 

J.  Johnson 

HALL  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  THE 
Xew  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

:»  East  42nd  St..  Suite  1906 
Robert  M.  Hall  Ira  Emerich 

W.  R.  Walton  Hairy  Slater 

John  P.  Mc.Meel  Helen  Staunton 

HARRINGTON  .ASSOCI.ATES.  J.  J..  441  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Xew  Y’ork,  N.Y’. 

J.  J.  Harrington  B.  Harrington 

HEADLIN'E  PERSONN’EL,  Now  York,  N.Y. 
.'.6  West  45th  St. 

Edward  J.  Farley  Dan  0.  Gordon 

R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

910  East  1 38th  St. 

John  Bobko  Frank  Burrell 

Ray  Cassidy  James  Crowe 

.Arthur  Konngott  Joseph  Kmpp 

John  Pasearella 

Barclay 

William  W.  Henderson  Raymond  R.  Dittrich 
Lexington 

Ray  Breur  David  Harnett 

\jBa  Kelleher  lennard  I.,eonard 

L.  D.  Pollock  Warren  J.  Robinson 

Bert  Wleland  Clyde  H.  Throckmorton 

HOGAN.  FELDMAN.  INC.  Burbank,  Calif. 
.Arthur  B.  Hogan  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORP.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
Lexington 

Olin  Boone  Charles  Adkins 

Frank  Dassori  E.  Guy  Myoter 

HUCK  CO.,  INC.,  Mountvale,  N.  J. 

72  W  45th  St. 

John  F.  Ree  YVm.  J.  Reilly 

HURLETRON  I.NCORPOR.ATED.  Danville.  HI. 
Barclay 

Carl  M.  Noble  YVilliam  J.  Blsliop 

Clark  J.  Huller 


I.MPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.> 

Waldorf-Astoria 

WiUiam  C.  Utter  SpUman  B.  Gibbs 

Edward  Schuller  Hoy  Kuhns 

William  M.  Y'an  Cott  .A.  It.  McWilliams.  Jr. 


INDEPENDENCE  LIFE  AND  .ACCIDE.NT 
INSUKA.NCB  CO. 

I/oulsvIlle,  Ky. 

II.  W.  Stodghill,  Jr.  Warwick 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  M.ACIIINERY  CORP. 
Kansas  (Ity,  Mo. 

Barclay 

Clark  0.  Murray  W.  S.  Coulson 

ENTER  AMERICAN  FEATURES 
New  Y'ork.  .VY. 

Louis  P.  Di  Palma  11.13  Broadway 


LEE  SYNDICATi:.  MARTHA 
Tem|)le  City,  Calif. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Cavendish  Waldorf-.Astoria 


LOCKWOOD  GREE.NE  ENGENDERS.  ESC. 
New  York,  .N.  Y. 

Barclay 

Howard  A.  .Naughton  James  E.  Mcl!'!gli 
Itolvert  B.  Patcli  la)Uls  K.  L’uruot 

Donald  G.  Radway  Knud  0.  Uasiiiu  :en 

I-OOK  MAGAZINE,  GahicsvUle.  Fl.i. 

John  Harrison  1040  Park  Ave. 


ENTER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIO.NS.  INC. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Octavio  Gonzalez,  41  East  42nd  SE 


IXTERCIIEMICAL  CORP.,  PRENTIN’G  INK 
DIV.  (IPI) 

New  Y’ork,  N.  Y’. 

07  West  44th  St. 

D.  C.  Welsh  W.  J.  Cassidy 

E.  D.  Schlueter  Belmont  Plaza 


INTERNATIONAL  N’EWSP.APER  SUPPLY 
CORP.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shelburne 

.Mr.  k  Mrs.  L.  W.  Schlifkin  Jean  S.  Goldberg 
Walter  I).  Phillips  Otto  Meglin 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  CO.  INC., 

Montreal,  Canaria 

Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  (t.  Burton  C.  C.  Carpenter 

A.  If.  Cox  R.  IE  Coyle 

G.  B.  Del,ashmct  J.  S.  Duncomlre 

R.  B.  Lewis  L.  E.  .Mansfleld,  Jr. 

W.  C.  McCullough  W.  W.  Morrow 
R.  C.  Neely  C.  W.  Ostrom,  III 

T.  E.  Reilly  S.  F.  Strlngfeilow 

J.  W.  Vermont  A.  L.  West 

E.  R.  Wheatly  W.  P.  Woodworth 

INTERTY’PE  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  B.  Daigle  .I.C.  Dorn 

W.  A.  Hadley  W.  L.  Hewitt 

K.  J.  Nolan  S.  S.  Skogen 

la-xington 

W.  R.  Asdcl  R.  H.  Black 

L.  L.  Doll  A.  F.  Fuller 

F.  L.  Gerspach  H.  W.  Xetherton 

C.  W.  Wallm 

J.YMPOL  CORP.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wakkirf-Astoria 

Hertvert  E.  Daniels  John  Belsey 

Wesley  Dammes 

JOHNSO.N,  KENT,  GAVIN  k  SINDING.  INC. 
New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  C.  Johnson  Albert  H.  Kent 

Joseph  G.  Gavin  John  A.  Hesse 


ALI£N  KANDER  ASSOCIATES.  INC., 

New  Y’ork.  N.  Y’. 

YValdorf- Astoria 

-Mien  Kander  George  J.  Cooper 

Donald  D.  Hogate 

KATZ  AGENCY,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

YValdorf 

W.  F.  I/vchridge  John  Rohde 

Ted  Rathbone  Rod  Keeney 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  New  York.  N.  Y’. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  YV.  Miller  Jr.  James  J.  O'Donnell 
Thomas  R.  Crawford  YY'alter  C.  Crocco 

Walter  M.  Dotts 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Ramond  K.  Rogers  t'larence  E.  Rahinow 

George  C.  DriscoU  Charles  M.  Flnette 

Harold  Renneck  George  Haslam 

Alfred  H.  Alofsin  John  E.  Mawer 

Frederic  Methot  Gerald  C.  Gartland 

Earl  Shea  Edward  YVade 

W.  R.  Higginbotham  Robert  McCorklndale 

Harold  Schneider  Erie  Rutterworth 

James  P.  Cherrler 

KRUGER  PAPER  CO..  INC.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
KRUGER  PULP  k  PAPER  LTD..  Montreal, 
('.xnada 

YY'aldorf- Astoria 

J.  A.  Kraemer  W.  R.  Hermitage 

J.  C.  Havison  R.  Alrod 

R.  A.  Haasner  L.  J.  Schroeder 

B.  J.  Kruger 

I. ,ACEY’-Ll'CI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Newark,  X.  J. 

Lexington 

J.  F.  Flynn  H.  P.  Dougherty 

D.  G.  Smith 

I^KE  SUPERIOR  NTAVSPRINT  CO. 

('hieago.  III. 

Sheraton-East 

R.  S.  Fowler  T.  B.  Fallows 

W.  D.  Frost  J.  H.  .Vetherland 

R.  A.  Schmidt  B.  F.  Warner 

J.  P.  MaJer 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CO 
Chicago,  III. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Roliert  W.  Buckley  Tlieodore  E.  Le.', 
Phillip  R.  Angelini 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  (N.ATIOXAL  DAILY) 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. 

George  E.  .McCadden  2.KI  West  list  SE 


THOMAS  M.  HUGH  CO.  INC. 

New  York.  .N.  Y. 

.•>00  .YUi  Ave. 

J.  Hiomas  .McHugli  .Yrtliur  Russ 


McNAUGHT  SY’NDICATE.  I.Nt 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

60  East  42nd  St. 

chas.  V.  McAdam,  Sr.  ('has.  V.  McAdam,  Jr. 
Frank  J.  .Murphy  .Mildred  .M.  Bellah 

Peter  Boggs  (  arl  Riblet.  Jr. 

YVm.  A.  Kennedy  Tom  MacNlcliolas 

MACLAREN  NEYVSPRINT  SALES.  LTD. 

Buckinglium.  Que.,  (anada 

C.  C.  Cressy  Sheraton  East 


M.ACLAREN  (0..  LTD.,  THE  JAMES 
Buckingham,  (lue.,  Canada 
Park  Lane 

A.  B.  Marlavrcn  A.  It.  MucLiren 

J.  YV.  Thomson  C.  W.  Kenny 

MACBETH  ARC  L,V.YIP  (  0. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

IredeU  Eaclius,  Jr.  YVilliam  Pearre 

P.  J.  Mc.Ylaster 

MADDEN  (OltP.,  THE,  New  York.  ,N’.  Y. 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza 
F.  .M.  Jepson  ('.  E.  Flander 

R.  G.  Auwarter 


MAIN.  I.N'C.,  (HAS.  T.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Belmont  Plaza 

YY'm.  Baumrucker  D.  YV.  Lewis 

Frank  Barnecott  Daniel  F.  Smith 


MANNO.  VINCENT  J.,  Xew  York.  N.  Y. 
Blackstonc 

Y'incent  J.  Manno  Howard  E.  Stark 
George  Romano 


MATHBYVS  SPECIAL  AGENCY.  INC'.,  .IULID8 
Xew  York,  N.  Y’. 

.Ylathews  Suite — YY'aldorf -Astoria 
Owen  E.  laindon  Jr.  B.  F.  C.  YVidtehoUN 
Arthur  D.  YVrlght.  Jr.  Robert  M.  Partridge 
Glen  YV.  Russell  Kus.sell  E.  Franz 

Norton  S.  Cole  Edward  G.  t'ondon 

Stanley  A.  Morrow  Stanley  YY'akelield 

MATRIX  (ONTRAST  CORP..  Mineida,  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Jack  Faris  Henry  Curlander 

BILL  MATTHEYV  (N'EYY'SPAPER  BROKER) 
Dunedin,  Fla. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bill  Matthew  Barkley 

MAURICE,  BOBBY.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

360  YVest  55th  St. 

Boldly  Maurice  Jeff  Hand 

MERGE.\THALER  LI.NOTY'PE  (0. 

29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  11205 
YY'aldorf-Astnria 

P.  8.  ChisiHilm  Belmont  PUUi 

J.  F.  Sdiuman  J.  C.  Huie 

A.  YV.  Agee  YV.  ChUders 

G.  G.  Ogden  B.  G.  (arrow 

E.  R.  Leach  F.  B.  As.lel 

R.  Yeomans  H.  L.  Murphy 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  I.N’C.,  Net 
York,  N.  Y. 

80  Madison  Ave. 

Joseph  A.  Bernstein  M.  Micliael  Bogen 
Eric  Rutterworth  M.  Neal  Gordon 

YY’.  L.  Hansen,  Emanuel  Shapiro 

METROPOLITAN  SUND.YY  NEYVSPAPERS, 
INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  T.  Kline  Fred  R.  McCoy 

Jolm  P.  Grlbbln 


MOHR  FASHION  SYNDICATE.  BERTA 
New  York.  .\.  Y. 

Berta  Mohr  10.16  Park  .Yve. 
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How  to  be  a  Dinosaur  expert 


in  9  easy  lessons 


DIN-O-SAUR 

“Great  Lizard”— giant  prehistoric 
reptiles  once  thought  extinct— now 
reported  at  Sinclair  Dinoland, 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 


BRON-TO-SAU-RUS  “Thunder  Lizard”— 70  feet  long,  30  feet  high, 
one  of  the  biggest  dinosaurs— lived  some  1 35,000,000  years  ago. 
Now  bigger  than  ever  as  leading  oil  company  trademark. 


IQ 

1 

SB 

OR-NITHO-LES-TCS 

"Bird  Catcher”-livcd 
during  Jurassic  Period 
in  Wyoming.  Ancestor 
of  Tyrannosaurus. 

STEGO-SAU-RUS 

This  25-foot  long  dinosaur 
had  a  brain  no  bigger  than 
a  walnut.  Note  the  bony 
plates  on  his  back. 

TY-RAN-NO-SAU-RUS 

“Tyrant  Lizard”— 
king  of  creation. 
Largest  meat-eater 
that  ever  lived. 

TRI-CER-A-TOPS 

“Three  Horns  on  Face.” 
Looked  like  a  rhinoc¬ 
eros  but  was  much  big¬ 
ger  and  heavier. 

\ 

AN-KY-LO-SAU-RUS 

"Curved  Lizard”  was  a 
"walking  fortress”20  feet 
long,  6  feet  wide.  Lived 
in  Cretaceous  Period. 

CO-RYTH-O-SAU-RUS 

"Helmet  Lizard”  was  one 
of  the  most  numerous  dino¬ 
saurs.  Lived  in  water,  ate 
plants  and  shellfish. 

STRU-THIO-MI-MUS 

"Ostrich  Mimic” 

—  14  feet  long,  7  to 

8  feet  high.  Lived 
in  North  America. 

TRACH-ODON 

“Rough  Tooth”— and  he 
had  1,500  of  them.  He 
was  duck-billed,  web¬ 
footed,  ale  plants. 

See  them  all-life-size-at  Sinclair  Dinoland-New  York  World’s  Fair. 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  This  is  the  most 
realistic  and  scientifically  accurate  exhibit 
of  dinosaurs  ever  assembled— presented  by 
Sinclair,  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  these 
strange  creatures  were  alive  when  Nature 
was  mellowing  petroleum  in  the  earth.  Now 


Sinclair  refines  petroleum  into  more  than 
1 ,200  useful  products.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  on  dinosaurs,  call  or  write 
Public  Relations  Department,  Sinclair  Oil 
Corporation,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020.  Phone  Cl  6-3600. 


.Sinclair^ 


A  GREAT  NAME  IN  OIL 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  St  SCHMITT 
Nfw  York,  \.  Y. 

WUdorf- Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr. 

Barclay 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  B.  T.  Parmelee 
InErara  Read  Robert  Erickson 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRI  MENTS.  INC. 
.Mountalnsirfe,  N.  J. 
not  Bristol  Rd 

J.  W.  .Stein  T.  Elwell 

A.  R  SmiUi  I.  H.  H.  Smith 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  AS.SOCIATION 
Wa.shingon,  D.C. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  A.  .Serrill,  Itilmont  Plasa 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
Chicaco,  III. 

Robert  C.  DUle  New  York  Hilton 

J.  Willard  Calston  Waldorf-Astoria 

Donald  P.  Maxwell  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEWSDAY  SPECIAUS 
Carden  City.  N.Y. 
nromas  B.  Dorsey  Plara 

.NEWSPAPER  E.VTERPRISE  ASSOC. 

New  Y’ork.  N.Y.  Sc  Clerriand,  Ohio 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Boyd  Lewis  Robert  Roy  Meti 

Meade  Monroe  Robert  Molyneux 

William  Bontlund  Robert  Hendrleh 

Earl  H.  Anderson  Robert  WMtehead 

Jack  Gamble  John  Swagger 

Dick  Johnson  Jean  Mooney 

Ed  Kennedy  Dennis  O'NelU 

NEWSPAPER  .n'BUSHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

Chicago.  III. 

la-xington 

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  P.  Romano 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  R.  Pederson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  D.  Goggin 

N’EWSPAPERS  SOVTIl,  INC. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

William  V.  Shatmon  C.  George  Shannon.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Couture 

NILES  &  .NELSON,  INC. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  H.  Clancy  Eugene  E.  ihnith 

H.  P.  Johnson  Owen  M.  Smith 

J.  J.  Clancy  James  R.  Hall 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Morgantown,  .N.C.  News-Hermld 
Sheraton-East 

J.  D.  Flti  .Mrs.  J.  D.  FTtz 

OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
Columbus.  Ohio 

William  J.  Oertel  Park  lane 

OTTAWAT  NEtVSPAPERS-RADIO,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  401.  Campbell  Hall,  New  York 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  James  H.  Ottaway 

The  Regency 

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Lyndon  R.  Boyd 
U‘xington 

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  William  C.  Lundquest 
Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  F.  H.  Brinkley 
Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Ryder 

PAINE.  tTlRNON  V. 

Claremont.  Calif. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Abbott  E.  Pidne  Waldorf-Astoria 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  H.  Motley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  I.  Tetmey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rasmussen 
Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  W.  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  W.  J.  GUlerlaln 

JOHN  A,  PARK,  JR.  St  CO. 

Raleigh.  N.C. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  John  A.  Park.  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

PERKINS-GOODWIN  CO.,  INC. 

I  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Louis  Calder,  Jr.  J.  W,  Price 
R.  T.  Trelfa 

Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  W.  Bair  James  G.  Clarke 

George  Newcombe  R.  C.  Vinson 

Sheraton-East 
M.  M.  Donnsky 

PHOTON,  INC. 

Wilmington.  Mass. 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson  Waldorf-Astoria  Towers 

PRICE  PAPER  CORP. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  B.  Moore  R.  H.  Price 

E.  Collister  W.  B.  Bradley 

A.  E.  Potter  W.  F.  Craddock 

J.  E.  Branch  W.  I.  Tenney 

R.  C.  .Nesbitt 

T.  R.  Kenney  St.  Regis 

D.  Shorter  Park  Lane 


I'REPRINT  CORP 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Waldorf- Astoria 

Bruce  H.  Ixrgan  Xels.in  .Mr.Mleliael 

Theodore  E.  Knecht  John  .Aldinger 
John  Swanhaus  Iv-ir  Weberg 

PCBLISHERS  .NTNVSPAPER  SYNDU  ATI-: 
Chicago,  ni. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Harold  H.  Anderson  Robert  G.  Cowli's 

Eyeretr  Walker  Philip  W.  Stellz 

Fred  W.  Dingman  John  liema 

Harry  Ellis.  Jr. 

REGISTER  St  TRIBl  ■N'E  SYNDICATE.  THE 
Des  .Moines.  Iowa  Sc  .New  York.  .N  Y. 

Canadian  Club,  Waldorf -.Astoria 
Bntee  Horton  Earle  Wilsey 

Philip  Reed 

ROBERTS  St  ASSOCIATES.  INC.,  NE1..SON 
New  York,  .N.Y. 

Barclay 

.Nelson  Roberts.  Jr.  Malcolm  C.  Smith 
Harold  A.  Lessersohn 

ROLICD  PLATO  .METAL  CO. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

210  Van  Brunt  St.,  Main  4-1170 
Frank  Bomer  A.  A.  Collart 

Fred  A.  Dlrkew  Patrick  J.  Kearns 

Jamea  C.  Manny 


R  C  W,  INC. 

New  York,  N.  T.  A  Loi  Angeles,  Cailf. 
101  Fifth  Are. 

Leslie  L.  Bergmann  George  A.  Rolas 
Laurence  A.  Whitehead  Partd  A.  Preston 


ST.  CROIX  PAPER  CO.,  SUB  of  GEORGIA- 
PAnFIC  CORP.  Stamford,  Cnnn. 

Drake 

John  C.  larin  Robert  P.  Warren 

Kenneth  T.  Greenleaf  E.  P.  Ingalls 
Frank  L.  A.  Carter 

SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Everett  G.  Shaffstall 
John  R.  (iiaplin  Elton  Jones 

SHANNON  St  ASSOCUTES.  INC. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

William  V.  Shannon  Ralph  C.  Ruggles 
Gene  Kraemer  Robert  J.  Couture 

C.  0.  Shannon  C.  George  Shannon.  Jr. 

Richard  V.  Jones 

SHERIDAN  (iO.,  THE,  SUB  of  HARRIS- 
LNTCRTY'PE  CORP.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria  &  21  West  St. 

William  E.  Seaman.  Sr.  Edward  E.  Guss 
0.  Robert  Cole  Richard  F.  Hourigan 

Richard  C.  Metl  Charles  W.  Kimbel 

SHUL.MAN  ASSOCIATOS,  BEN 
.New  York.  N.  Y. 

«0  East  42  St 

Ben  Sbulman  Jack  Shulman 

SINCLAIR  St  CARROLL  CO.  INC. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

SOI  Eleventh  Are. 

W.  F.  Carroll  C.  C.  Carroll 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

55  Fourth  St 

S.  S.  Mason  George  B.  Skidmore 

STAR  PARTS.  So.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

East  Wesley  &  So.  Main  Sts. 

Carl  Swenson  Henry  Gruire 

Alfred  Archer  James  Bartlett 

Michael  Murphy  Bill  Andreacci 

JACK  L.  STOLL  Sc  ASSOCIATES 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jack  L.  Stoll  Waldorf-Astoria 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINIinr,  INC. 

New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Story 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Story,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Matteson 
Mr.  Sc  .Mrs.  F.  W.  Noble 
Stanley  Cloutier 

SUIJ-EBARGER  CO.  INC.,  E.  T, 

New  Y’ork,  .N.  Y’. 

229  West  28th  St 

Robert  Kerns  Robert  Sullivan 

Frank  SuUenbarger 

TAFT  « O.NTRACTING  CO.  INC..  Chicago.  HI. 
Tuscany  Waldorf-Astoria 

John  F.  Smiekel  ^  Harry  E.  Hallstrom 

TEENAGE  CORNT.R  INC..  Canton.  Ohio 
Plaza 

David  J.  Lavln  Elite  Lavin 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  New  En9lend  Press  Association  include:  John 
Ballentine  (second  right),  Somersworth  (N.H.)  Free  Press,  president; 
C.  J.  Del  Vaglio  (left),  Thomaston  (Conn  )  Express,  first  vice-president; 
Benton  Dryden  (second  left)  Vermont  Standard,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  'econd 
vicepresident;  and  Leon  A.  Burke,  Jr.  (right),  Minuteman  Publications, 
Lexington,  secretary-treasurer.  General  Manager  of  the  Association, 
George  Speers  of  Northeastern  University,  is  in  the  center. 


Spanit^li  for  Press 

Members  of  the  New  Yoi’k 
working  press  can  learn  Span¬ 
ish  free  of  charge,  in  an  11- 
w’eek  course  sponsored  by  the 
Mexican  National  Tourist  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 
Each  course  will  consist  of  two 
hour-long  sessions  a  week,  be¬ 
ginning  April  21. 


TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  IHAGL’E,  INC. 

Dallas.  Tex. 

S.  YV.  Papert,  Jr.  Waldorf -Astarla 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE.  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 
485  Lexington  Ave.,  Barclay 
Ben  0.  Wright  William  I.  Nichols 
\T.  Parkman  Rankin  Samuel  J.  Nield 
Mac  G.  Morris 

TORONTO  STAR  SY’NDICATO 
Toronto,  Canada 
W’aldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Cherrier 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL,  220  East 
42nd  St..  Sew  York.  N.Y. 

Mims  Thomason  Dale  M.  Johns 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Peter  8.  Willett 
Roderick  W.  Beaton  G.  Ross  Downing 
Earl  J.  Johnson  H.  Wendel  Burch 

URo"  Keller  Thomas  E.  Cunningham 

H.  Roger  Tatarian  Carl  B.  Molander 


Earl  J.  Johnson 
I.,eRo"  Keller 
H.  Roger  Tatarian 
Frank  Tremaine 
Francis  T.  Leary 
Wayne  Sargent 
E.  E.  Tales 
n.  L.  Stevenson 
Gerald  J.  Rock 
H.  T.  Eskew 
Norman  A.  Cafarell 
H.  C.  Thornton 
R.  A.  Litfln 


C.  E.  Allen 
James  F.  Darr 
Harold  Blumenfeld 
C.  J.  McCarty 
E.  T.  Majeski 
Leroy  Mehiman 
Jerome  J.  Callahan 
Harry  Varian 
Robert  T.  Comey,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Smith 


Merfseiitlialer  to  Op«*ii 
.\luiiliattaii  Sales  Office 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  Sales  Agency 
and  Press  Division  will  move 
from  29  Ryeison  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  to  300  East  42  Street  in 
New  York  City  this  spring,  it 
was  announced  by  Paul  S.  Chis¬ 
holm,  vicepresident  for  domestic 
.sales. 

Wilson  Childers,  New  York 
agency  manager,  said  the  new 
mid-toYvn  location  will  feature 
an  expanded  pai’ts  department 
to  provide  faster  handling  and 
tlelivery  due  to  simplified  rout¬ 
ing  of  orders,  and  a  new  “over- 
the-counter”  facility  for  fast  di- 
i*ect  pick-up  of  orders  from  the 
complete  stock  at  the  new  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  new  offices  will  also  be 
the  New  York  headquarters  of 
Mergenthaler’s  Press  Division, 
headed  up  by  Frank  Doane,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 


W.  C.  Payette 

UNIY’ERSAL  Pl’BUSHERS  REPRESENTA- 
TIV’ES.  INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Karl  Katz  275  Madison  .Ave. 

I'NITED  FEATURE  SY’N’DICATO.  INC. 

New  Y’ork,  N.  Y’. 

YY’aldorf-Astoria 

Harry  GUburt  laurence  Rutman 

James  Hennessy  Phil  R.  Curran 

William  YViggins  John  J.  Carroll 

Capt.  Ray  A.  Barnes  James  L.  Freeman 
Charles  Treleven 

WARD-GRjrriTH  CO.  INC.,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wald  irf- Astoria 

l,ee  A.  Ward  Jack  F.  Kent 

William  YV.  Saverberg 

W’EINBERG.  &  CO.,  DEANE 
I/vs  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dean  YVelnberg  Plaza 

WOOD  NEYVSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Plalnneld.  N.  J. 

888  South  2nd  St. 

Daniel  McCoUey  Prank  Neal 

Richard  G.  Griffoul  Carl  C.  Sorensen 

Charles  L.  YVyman  LeRoy  Schwarzwaelder 

Daniel  P.  Campbell  Donald  A.  Brown 


WORLD  IN  FOCUS,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 
William  R.  Frye.  2  Tudor  Peace 

EDITOR  8C  P 


Publisher  Furnishes 
Students  Lounge 

Lexington,  Va.  j 
A  student  lounge  in  the  re¬ 
cently  remodeled  building  of  the  I 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  is  being  ' 
furnished  and  decorated  by  the  I 
Waynesboro  Publishing  Corp.,  ' 
publishers  of  the  ]Vaynesboro  ' 
Sews-Virginian.  \ 

•  I 

Profits  Shared  | 

Manchester,  N.  H.  j 
The  Union  Leader  Corp.,  pub-  ^ 
Usher  of  the  Manchester  Un-  j 
ion  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  « 
Sunday  News,  has  distributed 
one  and  a  quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  employes  since  the  firm  j 
established  a  profit-sharing  sys-  j 
tern  in  1949,  it  is  reported  by  i 
William  lioeb,  publisher. 
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COMPANY 


PAVILION 


ii’imiiiiiit 


*  '►jl  "'  TAKE  A 

i  FUN-HLLED  RIDE 

ON  WALT  DISNEY’S 
MAGIC  SKYWAY 

Rid*  th»  Magic  Skyway  in  tha  comfort  of 
now  Ford  Motor  Company  convartiblas. 

Zoom  through  tha  Tima  Tunnal  to 
prehistoric  timas~saa  cavaman,  battling 
baaats  and  erupting  volcanos. 

Traval  the  Magic  Skyway  into  tha  fabulous 
future.  Visit  tha  breathtaking  Space  City. 


Diacovor  why  Tomorrow  Begins  Today,  tha 
story  of  scientific  research  from  tha  laser 
beam  to  radio  telescopes. 

inapmet  Henry  Ford's  Quadricycia . . .  Ford 
Motor  Company  winners  on  tha  raceways  of 
today . . .  and  idea  cars  of  tha  future  like  tha 
Aurora,  tha  Allegro  and  tha  Cougar  //. 

Hoar  tha  “Auto  Parts  Harmonic  Orchestra. " 
Sea  tha  Magic  Mirror  and  much,  much  more. 

Coma  ba  our  guast . . .  anjoy  savan 
acras  of  Disnay-dalightful  fun. 


MOTOR  COMPANY 


NEW  ASNE  PRESIDENT 

Vermont  C.  Royster: 
Doubter  and  Thinker 

By  Ray  Erwin 


(Editor’s  Note:  As  E&P  went 
to  press  with  its  Pre-Convention 
Number  on  Wednesday  eveninR, 
Vermont  C.  Royster  was  run¬ 
ning  unopposed  for  election  as 
president  of  the  ASNE  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington. 
The  result  of  the  balloting  was 
to  be  announced  Saturday.) 


The  new  president  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  Vermont  Connecti¬ 
cut  Royster,  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  the  last  of  the 
“States”  Roysters. 

When  two  Royster  brothers, 
one  of  them  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  moved  from  Virginia  to 
North  Carolina  to  establish 
families  they  decided  to  name 
all  their  sons  for  states  to  keep 
the  cousins  more  easily  diflFer- 
entiated. 

The  new'  ASNE  president  wras 
named  for  his  grandfather.  Oth¬ 
ers  in  that  generation  included 
Iowa  Michigan,  Arkansas  Dela¬ 
ware,  Wisconsin  Illinois,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Carolina  and  Georgia  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Nathaniel  Confeder¬ 
ate  States  Royster.  But  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  father  was  spared  the  tra¬ 
dition;  he  was  Wilbur  High 
Royster,  a  lawyer  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  where  Vermont  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  bom  (1914). 

He’s  ‘Roy’  to  Many 

Friends  call  him  Vermont;  in¬ 
timates  at  the  Journal  call  him 
Roy;  fellow  journalism  students 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Robert  Ruark,  Clifton 
Daniel,  Don  Shemaker,  Robert 
Mason  et  al)  called  him  Bunny. 
Whatever  else  you  call  him,  call 
him  able — able  and  ready. 

He  is  small  in  physical  stat¬ 
ure,  large  in  intellectual  capa¬ 
city  and  in  outlook  and  insight; 
he  is  modest  in  manner  and  is 
almost  boyishly  amiable;  he 
speaks  in  a  soft  Southern  drawl 
that  belies  his  incisive  and  in¬ 
quisitive  mind. 

As  a  10-year-old  boy,  his  hero 
was  a  next-door  neighbor,  Ben 
Dixon  MacNiel,  a  columnist  for 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

His  Exemplar 

“He  was  a  fascinating  fel¬ 
low,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
working  hours  and  he  knew  the 


governor,  the  senators  and  the 
mayor  and  I  got  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  desire  for  a  wonderful  life 
like  his,”  recalled  Mr.  Royster. 
“So  later  I  began  writing  high 
school  news  and  the  News  and 
Obseiwer  printed  15  or  16  of 
my  own  w'ords  and  I  haven’t  got 
over  it  yet.” 

His  preparatory  schooling 
w’as  at  the  Webb  School,  Bell- 
buckle,  Tenn.  At  UNC,  where 
he  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  in¬ 
terviewed  Otis  Skinner,  Albert 
Spaulding,  Richard  B.  Harrison, 
Norman  Thomas  and  other 
celebrities  for  the  Daily  Tar 
Heel  and  then  got  a  chance  to 
write  some  editorials. 

“Why,  gee  whiz,  I  found  that 
I  could  sit  down  there  and  write 
editorials  raising  hell  with  the 
governor  and  Frank  Graham 
(then  the  university  president) 
and  I  got  hooked  like  a  narcotic 
fiend,”  he  confessed  with  a  sly 
grin. 

He  worked  briefly  for  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  but  he  wanted  to  be  a  New 
York  columnist  like  0.  O.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  so  he  headed  for  the 
big  town.  John  Crouch,  a  native 
of  Wilkesboro  in  his  home  state, 
gave  him  a  job  covering  night 
courts  and  police  for  the  old 
New'  York  City  News  Bureau. 

Roy  (or  Vt.-Conn.)  joined  the 
WSJ  in  1936  and  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  covered  the 
White  House,  Congress,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  Treasury. 
Bernard  Kilgore,  now  president 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Journal,  was  then 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

Navy  Commander 

As  a  Naval  Resei-ve  officer, 
Mr.  Royster  was  called  to  active 
duty  a  year  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  After  service  in  a  destroyer, 
he  commanded,  successively,  a 
subchaser,  a  patrol  ship  and  a 
destroyer  escort  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander.  After  the  war,  he  be¬ 
came  chief  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Journal  and  in  1948 
w'as  made  associate  editor  and 
in  1958  he  was  named  editor 
to  succeed  William  H.  Grimes, 
also  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editorial  writer. 

As  senior  associate  editor, 
Mr.  Royster  formerly  ran  the 


editorial  page  but  now  he  writes 
editorials  only  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  on  major  policy  ques¬ 
tions.  He  is  known  to  have  a 
non  -  conformist  and  doubting 
mind.  (“Nothing  is  so  corrupt¬ 
ing  to  a  man  as  to  believe  it  is 
his  duty  to  save  mankind  from 
men.  He  comes  to  ev'il  because 
he  must  first  usurp  the  rights 
of  men  and  finally  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  God.”) 

Clarity  and  craftsmanship 
mark  the  Royster  style  of  writ¬ 
ing.  The  citation  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  aw'arded  him  (1953)  for 
editorial  writing  credited  him 
with  “an  ability  to  discern  the 
underlying  moral  issue,  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  deep  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  people  of  our 
country;  with  warmth,  simplici¬ 
ty  and  understanding  of  the 
basic  outlook  of  the  American 
people.” 

Personal  Cx>lumn 

He  began  last  year  a  personal 
column  under  the  heading  of 
“Thinking  Things  Over,”  in 
which  he  discusses  politics, 
economics  and  current  public 
issues  with  informal  ease.  The 
offbeat  signed  column  may  ap¬ 
pear  only  once  or  as  many  as 
four  times  in  one  week  and  it 
may  deal  with  anything  that 
intrigues  the  inquisitive  and  ac¬ 
quisitive  Royster  mind  at  the 
moment. 

Roy  may  be  “Thinking  Things 
Over”  about  a  new  book,  arche¬ 
ology,  medicine,  opera,  Tom 
Sawyer’s  Uncle  Silas,  anything 
and  everything  that  illustrates 
or  illuminates  the  current  scene. 
Most  of  his  discussions  probably 
would  fall  into  the  political- 
economic  category,  however. 

As  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  he  is  involved  in  cor¬ 
porate  matters  and  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  affiliated  publications,  the 
National  Observer  and  Barron’s. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  Inc.  He  often 
serves  as  “front  man,”  making 
a  lot  of  speeches  that  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  civic  groups  and 
traveling  widely  in  Europe, 
Russia,  Japan,  Viet  Nam,  Bur¬ 
ma,  South  America. 

The  new  ASNE  president  is 
happy  the  society  is  to  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  May  of 
1966  in  Montreal  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  widen  horizons  of 
members  and  will  serve  to  bind 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
into  closer  cooperation.  He  said 
he  would  like  to  see  the  society 
take  as  a  long-range  objective 
the  holdings  of  meetings  in  some 
future  years  in  such  places  as 
Honolulu  and  Mexico  City. 

Bar  and  Press 

“One  of  the  big  issues  for  the 
EDITOR  ac  P 


Vermont  C.  Royster 


next  year  will  be  the  whole  iiues- 
tion  of  the  press  and  public 
authorities,”  predicted  Mr.  Roy¬ 
ster  with  deep  conviction  and 
concern.  “Our  society  already 
has  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  and  I  intend  to  create 
a  new  one  to  deal  with  the  bar 
and  a  free  press  and  fair  trial 
with  Alfred  Friendly,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  as  chairman. 

“There  is  a  real  threat  in 
bar  association’s  efforts  to  keep 
newspapers  from  carrying  pre-  IT 
trial  news,”  he  added.  “This  is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  for 
the  press  in  a  few  years  as 
lawyers  over  the  country  make 
an  effort  to  extend  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  approach  to  other  places.” 

Since  receiving  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1953,  Mr.  Royster  won  j 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  editorial  j 
award  (1958)  for  his  editorials  ! 
on  Little  Rock  school  Integra-  | 
tion  and  he  became  a  Sigma  , 
Delta  Chi  Fellow  (1964).  He 
received  the  Silurian  Society 
award  for  editorial  writing 
(1963)  and  was  named  “Free 
Enterprise  Writer”  of  the  year 
(1964)  by  the  National  Man¬ 
agement  Association.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1959  and  in  1964 
was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters  degrree  by  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

Author  of  Books 

Mr.  Royster’s  books  are 
“Main  Street  and  Beyond:  The 
World  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal”  (with  others),  “Journey 
Through  the  Soviet  Union”  and 
“The  New  World  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal”  (with  others). 
His  clubs:  National  Press  Club, 
Washington;  Overseas  Press 
Club,  New  York;  Phi  Beta 
{Continued  on  page  130) 
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This  Zenith  portable  TV 
still  works 

with  38  parts  taken  out! 


So  why  did  Zenith  put  them  in? 


ZENITH  SKYLINE.  MODEL  M2IIOU 


To  make  it  a  Zenith! 

This  Zenith  portable  not  only  has  the  parts 
it  takes  for  extra  performance,  but  every  part 
has  extra  quality— capable  of  giving  far  more 
than  it  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  give. 

Every  component  that  goes  into  its  famous 


Zenith  Handcrafted  TV  chassis  is  carefully 
wired  by  hand— there  are  no  printed  circuits,  no 
production  shortcuts— for  greater  dependabil¬ 
ity  and  fewer  service  problems  year  after  year. 

Zenith’s  new  Super  Gold  Video  Guard  82 
Channel  Tuning  System — with  125  gold  con¬ 


tacts  for  longer  TV  life— gives  you  ultra-sen¬ 
sitive  reception,  even  in  fringe  and  weak- 
signal  areas. 

No  wonder  Zenith  is  America’s  largest  sell¬ 
ing  TV.  See  the  complete  line  of  1S>65  Zenith 
quality  TV  ...  at  your  Zenith  dealer’s  now. 


•PBCinCATlOM*  tUA^KCT  TO  CHANOt  WITMOUT  NOTICC 


d  Tht  quality  goes  in  btfort  tht  name  gots  on 


colUMeiA  ^(atums  nc 


I  don't  care 
wow  EARLV  WE 
ARE  JUST  AS 
LONG  AS  WB^RE 

NOT  late/ 


BILL  KAVANAGH  & 


I.  CONVEKmON  16 
COMPAREP  TO 
MY  6TOCIC6.* 


_  F^ANK  FLETCNEf^ 

UFFS  UR  THAT 


JIGGS^  WE^RE  GOING 
TO  SE  AWFULLV 
EARLV  FOR  -WE 
AN  PA  CONVENTION'" 


STOKER  THE  BROKE il 


HEPE6  A  LI6T  OF  THINGS  X  NEED 
IN  NEW  YORK  WHILE  YOU'RE  AT  THE 
A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION. ..UUGT  KEEP 
GOING  UNTIL  YOU  RUN  OUT  ^ 
s.  OF  MONEY!'. 


OH^^SoN ^ 
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inf?  Polk  County.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  citrus-prow injr 
area,  Lakeland  is  the  home  of 
Florida  Southern  Collepe. 


3  Newspapers 
Contribute  to 
Cowles  Gains 


Secretary  Retires 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dee  has  retired 
after  30  years  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  with  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
She  started  as  an  extra  secre¬ 
tary  with  the  late  R.  J.  Cromie, 
then  publisher.  Later  she  was 
secretary  to  Georpe  Cran,  vice- 
president  and  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor.  On  his  retirement  she  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  John  McD. 
Lecky,  executive  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 


Cowles  Mapazines  and  Broad-  Editorially,  th 
castinp  Inc.,  set  an  all-time  rec-  opnized  as  a’  vit 
ord  in  pross  revenues  in  1964,  community,  win: 
it  was  reported  by  Gardner  ^unity  Service 
Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board,  expose  of  home 
Gros.s  revenues  totalled  $133,-  the  5?idnev  ' 

301,545  for  the  year,  an  in-  ^nd  Sipma  Delta 
crease  of  $5,237,005  over  the  perceptive  e< 
previous  year.  racial  situation. 

Earninps  for  1964  totalled  $3,-  Adverti<3inir  r 
811,431,  or  $1.28  per  common 
share  on  2,944,415  common  j 
shares  outstandinp,  as  opposed  ^0 

to  $3,484,611,  or  $1.17  per  com- 
mon  share  on  2,950,501  shares  m 

in  1963.  Included  in  the  earnings  | 

for  1964  is  $972,000,  a  one-time  t 

tax  credit  resultinp  from  the  | 

liquidation  of  a  subsidiary.  5 

These  figures  are  disclosed  in  | 

the  firm’s  annual  report  mailed  ^  ! 

to  stockholders  this  week.  , 

Cowles  properties  include  r 

Look.  Family  Circle,  Venture,  i 

the  Traveler’s  World,  the  In-  < 
sider’s  Newsletter;  KRNT-tv, 

KRNT-AM,  and  KENT  Theater 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  WREC-tv 
and  WREC-AM  in  Memphis, 

Tenn.;  the  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  Star,  an  English-language 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper; 
the  Cainesville  (Fla.)  Sun;  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger;  Visual 
Panographics  Inc.,  a  firm  that  is 
engaged  in  three-dimensional  re¬ 
productions  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  Xograph;  a  book  t 

Division  which  publishes  the 
Cowles  Comprehensive  Encyclo¬ 
pedia;  several  publication  sales 
subsidiaries;  and,  in  association  * 

with  Thomson  Publications, 

Limited,  Family  Circle  Britain.  ’ 

The  report  had  the  following 
to  .say  about  the  newspaper  op¬ 
erations:  j 

The  San  Juan  Star  ! 

Our  English-language  news-  ; 

paper  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  San 
Juan  Star,  had  an  excellent 
growth  year. 

Gross  advertising  revenue  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
was  up.  Circulation  revenue  also 
increased. 

Total  daily  average  net  paid 
circulation  was  in  excess  of  24,- 
000  by  year’s  end,  an  increase 
of  16.5%,  Total  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  Sunday  has  now  ex¬ 
ceeded  21,000. 

As  expected,  costs  of  launch¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Star  (begun  on  September  1, 

1963)  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
earnings.  However,  the  Sunday  R 

Star  is  now  a  definite  success 
and  its  prospects  are  promising. 

The  Sunday  Star  sells  for  25c 

editor  8C  publisher  for  April  17,  1965 
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Royster 

(Contimu’d  from  /mge  120) 


Kappa,  Sifmia  Delta  Chi,  Re¬ 
cess  Club,  University  Club,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Club,  Manhasset  Bay 
Yacht  Club. 

The  new  head  of  ASNE  has 
written  numerous  articles  on 
financial  and  economic  subjects 
for  periodicals  and  occasionally 
has  participated  in  radio  and 
television  profjrrams  dealinp  with 
wonomic  and  political  subjects. 

For  17  years,  the  Royster 
family  lived  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson  in  Westchester  County, 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royster  now 
live  in  a  Manhattan  apartment 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
nearby  East  River,  pateway  to 
Lonp  Island  Sound,  where  Mr. 
Royster  is  skipper  of  his  Hat- 
teras-built  cabin  cruiser.  He 
polfs  some.  too.  The  daughters 
are  now  away.  Frances  (Bon¬ 
nie)  teaches  speed  writing  in 
Boston  and  Eleanor  is  married 
to  Robert  Hutton  III,  adminis¬ 
trative  aide  at  the  University 
of  Hartford.  Mrs.  Royster,  the 
former  Frances  Claypoole  of 
New  Bern,  N.  C.,  is  praised  by 
friends  for  being  equally  pro¬ 
ficient  at  bridge  or  at  prepar¬ 
ing  fried  chicken,  blackeyed 
peas  and  spoonbread. 

.4  Grandchild  Is  Bom 

When  his  first  grandchild,  a 
girl,  was  bom  in  January,  proud 
Grandfather  Royster  promptly 
wrote  a  column  headed  “A  Mo¬ 
ment  in  Time.”  It  had  intima¬ 
tions  of  immortality  and  the 
hopes  with  which  men  try  to 
build  a  better  world  for  their 
children’s  children.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  that  column,  William  H. 
Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star,  and  a 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal,  wrote:  “It  shimmered 
and  shone  with  liveliness.” 

In  short,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
as  its  new  president  a  non-con¬ 
forming  thinker  and  a  deep  be¬ 
liever  in  principle  and  logic. 

• 

On  Historic  Site 

Squamish,  B.  C. 

Cloudsley  Shovelle  Quenton 
Hoodspith,  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  at  West  Vancouver 
and  Squamish,  is  building  a  new 
plant  for  the  Squamish  Times  on 
the  site  of  what  was  the  last 
weekly  newspaper  in  Canada  to 
be  entirely  set  in  hand  type.  It 
was  owned  by  W.  L.  Willoughby 
and  known  as  the  Sqtiamish  Ad¬ 
vance.  Built  in  a  logging  area 
Mr.  Hoodspit  has  been  careful 
to  use  wood  for  everything  in  his 
new  building  “except  windows 
and  nails.” 


Fresh  Start 
Favored  for 
LBJ,  Press 

San  Francisco 

A  fre.sh  start  in  public  di- 
))lomacy  was  urged  for  Ijoth 
President  Johnson  and  the 
Washington  Press  Corps  in  a 
message  here  by  John  Hohen- 
berg,  Columbia  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  author. 

Problems  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  press  can  best  be 
met  with  discussions  until  some 
better  understanding  is  reached, 
he  said. 

.4  code  is  not  the  answer  to 
disputes  over  the  way  to  con¬ 
duct  White  House  conferences 
and  other  recent  conflicts  over 
“how  to  express  ourselves,”  Mr. 
Hohenberg  declared. 

“The  best  code  is  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,” 
he  affirmed. 

New  Level  .Seen 

President  Johnson’s  message 
on  Viet-Nam  reached  a  new  di¬ 
mension  in  selling  foreign  policy 
in  the  market  place  of  public 
opinion,  he  believes. 

This  activity  was  defined  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  declara¬ 
tion  for  “open  convenants  openly 
arrived  at.”  It  was  practiced  by 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  during  Korean  and  Cuban 
crises. 

As  a  result  media  today  are 
assured  a  greater  importance  in 
foreign  affairs  than  ever  before 
and  “we  are  now  obtaining  with¬ 
in  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of 
what  the  government  knows 
about  things  developing  around 
the  world,”  he  estimated. 

And  the  mass  media  can  affect 
foreign  policy,  declared  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  chairman 
of  a  “Columbia  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco”  session  here. 

Contact  Noted 

Media  offer  a  channel  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  policy,  he  said 
in  pointing  out  how  President 
Johnson  actually  used  the  mass 
media  to  communicate  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Far  East. 

Certain  public  media  are  in¬ 
strumentalities  of  communica¬ 
tion  within  the  government,  it 
also  was  noted.  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
were  listed  as  top  facilities. 

There  are  more  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  than  ever,  more 
newsmen  op  Washington  beats 
and  the  average  newspaper  gives 
considerably  more  space  than 
ever  before  to  foreign  affairs. 


WASHINGTON  IS  A  MAN'S  TOWN,  Betty  Beale,  whose  WaMngion 
Star  column  !s  syndicated,  told  journalism  students  at  Indiana  University, 
and  this  means  a  society  editor  has  the  exciting  job  there  of  report- 
ing  on  the  nation's  leaders  rather  than  the  doings  of  their  wives.  Miss 
Beale  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  special  lecturers  sponsored  on  the 
Hoosier  campus  by  the  Indianapolis  News  and  Times.  Left  to  right. 
James  Pauloski,  personnel  and  promotions  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
papers,  Miss  Beale,  and  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  journalism  department 
head  at  Indiana. 


This  is  marked  progress,  the 
journalism  school  head  said. 

Mr.  Barrett  would  like  to  see 
intelligent  citizens  “raise  more 
Hell”  w’hen  newspapers  provide 
poor  coverage.  He  also  wishes 
the  citizenry  would  provide  more 
applause  for  splendid  news  en¬ 
terprise. 

Great  Needs 

“There  was  never  a  greater 
need  for  alertness,  intelligence, 
responsibility  and  integrity,”  the 
educator  asserted. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  the  official 
level  of  public  opinion  rests  with 
a  comparative  few,  said  Philip 
E.  Moseley,  associate  dean  of 
Columbia’s  School  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs. 

But  the  group  has  grown  in 
numbers  from  400  in  1953  to 
40,000  today,  he  pointed  out. 
Communist  China  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  globe 
for  16  years  and  today  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  peace,  he 
warned. 

Ad  Bureau  Study 

To  help  newspapers  get  more 
advertising  from  the  growing 
home  improvement  market  at 
the  retail  level,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  newspaper-format  sales 
presentation  aimed  at  this  esti¬ 
mated  $13  billion  market.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  available  to  merchants 
through  member  papei's  of  the 
Bureau. 

• 

Noxzema  Appoints 

William  D.  Hunt  has  been 
named  director  of  marketing,  a 
newly  created  position  at  the 
Noxzema  Chemical  Company, 
Baltimore.  He  has  been  director 
of  new  products. 


Tucson  Trust  Case 
Goes  to  Trial  Oct.  5  i 

Tucson,  Ariz.  ' 
October  5  has  been  set  as 
trial  date  of  the  government’s 
anti-trust  action  against  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen. 

A  denial  of  the  charges  of  i 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  ^ 
violate  anti-trust  laws  was  filed 
March  11  in  federal  court  by  the 
two  newspapers,  it  was  reported. 

The  federal  charges  erupted 
from  sale  of  the  Star  to  owners 
of  the  Citizen  last  January. 

The  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  alleging  that  the  24-year- 
old  alliance  of  the  two  papers 
in  a  common  publishing  agency, 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  a 
violation  of  antitrust  laws  be¬ 
cause  it  suppresses  competition, 
controls  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rates  and  pools  profits. 

• 

Rice  JournaliHUi 
Scholarships  Renewed 

Gainpsville,  Fla. 
The  Grantland  Rice  Memorial 
Journalism  Scholarships  for 
1965-66  were  renewed  by  the 
Sunshine  Park  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oldsmar. 

Announcement  of  the  gift  was 
made  by  Rae  O.  Weimer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1,500  from  Richard  E. 
West,  president  of  the  racing 
association.  j 

This  will  mark  the  11th  year 
these  scholarships  have  been  T 
made  available  in  honor  of  the 
sports  writer.  The  funds  are  dii^ 
tributed  as  tuition  or  part-tui¬ 
tion  scholarships  each  Septem-  j 
ber  to  12  to  18  students. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMIC  STRIPS 


PANELS 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC.. 
22D  East  42nd  St., New  York  17.N.Y, 


in  u  .small  house  deep  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Catskill  Moun* 
tains.  Some  of  their  best  friends 
are  chipmunks. 

They  feel  the  May  17  starting 
date  for  their  new  panel  is  ap¬ 
propriate  as  May  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  National  Senior  Citizens 
Month. 


SYM)1CATES 


Husband- Wife  Team 
Draws  Funny  Oldsters 


IJv  Rav  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


syndicate 
^  entences 


A  husband-and-wife  team  of 
arti.sts  portray  the  elder  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  in  a 
funny  new  daily  newspaper  car¬ 
toon  i)anel. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WIUIAM  S.  WHITE 


The  cartoon:  “The  Lively 
Ones.” 

The  cartoonists:  Linda  and 
Jerry  Walter. 

The  format:  Six  two-column 
panels  a  week. 

The  release:  May  17. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N,  Y. 


KENNETH  L  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


BY  GEORGE 
Humerou*  Advk* 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYU 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STCLLA 

Daily  HoroKopo 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


“Take  a  step  back  from  the 
older  i)eople  around  you,  squint 
at  them  for  perspective,  and 
you’ll  find  they’re  really  pretty 
darn  funny,”  said  Jerry  Walter 
at  a  luncheon  interview.  “It’s 


Four  cartoonists  —  Charles 
Schulz  (“Peanuts”)  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Milton  Caniff  (“Steve 
Canyon”),  Lee  Falk  (“Man¬ 
drake  and  the  Phantom”),  Al¬ 
fred  Andriola  (“Kerry  Drake”), 
in  New  York  City — held  a  con¬ 
ference  call-radio  interview  with 
Art  Preston  of  radio  station 
KFH  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1. 

Each  of  the  cartoonists  re¬ 
mained  in  his  own  studio  and  by 
telephone  spoke  to  the  other  car¬ 
toonists  and  a  number  of  high 
school  and  college  students,  who 
were  at  the  radio  station  with 
the  interviewer.  The  program 
lasted  two  hours  and  the  car¬ 
toonists  frankly  answered  all 
questions. 

*  *  * 

TRUTH  ABOUT  MEN 

Jerry  put  in  some  3,000  hours  A  series  of  articles  on  “The 
in  the  air  as  an  Air  Transport  Truth  About  Men”  by  Cullen 
Command  navigator  in  World  Moore  (Cullen  Moore’s  Studio 
War  II.  For  many  years,  he  distributes  her  “Stars  &  Lovers” 
was  a  serious  painter  and  was  weekly  and  “Astro”  daily  col- 
artist-in-residence  at  the  Re-  umns)  is  now  ready  for  U.S. 
characters  are  search  Art  Center  in  Maitland,  newspapers. 

The  London  Evening  News 
They  both  have  had  cartoons  ran  the  series  and  the  Epoque 
in  national  magazines.  Now,  Syndicate  has  sold  the  articles 
however,  Linda  does  all  the  to  newspapers  in  Glasgow  and 
drawing,  and  Jerry,  a  humorist,  Hong  Kong.  The  series  blasts 
creates  the  gags.  He  has  written  some  popular  concepts  and 
humor  for  national  magazines,  cliches  about  American,  Latin, 
They  live  in  Woodstock,  N.  J.,  and  British  men. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZU  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


because  they’re  characters,  “  *  ret- .«nce 

deeply  etched  by  the  years.  If  Jerry  was  bom  in  Mount 
the  best  humor  is  that  which  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  was  grad- 
rises  out  of  character,  then  our  uated  from  Colgate  University, 
senior  citizens  are  a  gold  mine  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
—  so  long  as  it’s  not  your  guest  humor  magazine.  Linda  was 
room  they’re  in.  bom  Linda  Stimson  in  Cran- 

“  ‘The  Lively  Ones’  are  the  ford,  N.  J.,  and  had  to  turn 
^  19,000,000  people  who  have  gone  down  a  college  scholarship  in 
through  the  storms  and  have  art  to  go  to  work.  They  both  had 
come  out  smiling  —  ready  to  cartoons  published  when  in  their 
kick  up  a  few  storms  of  their  teens.  After  their  marriage, 
own.”  they  began  free-lancing  car- 

Jerry  Walter,  at  49,  considers  toons  together, 
himself  an  apprentice  senior 
citizen.  He  loves  the  breed  and 
has  researched  them  on  various 
park  benches,  at  shuffleboard 
courts  and  senior  citizen  club 
meetings. 

The  panel’s  _  _  _ 

(  Hetly  and  Gus  Pepper,  grand-  Fla. 

^  parents  in  love  with  each  other 


ABBIE  AKP  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


GLOBAL  SUCCESS  STORY: 

91  Subscriber  Newspapers -on 
five  continents  -  in  the  two-year  life  of  the  di 
Los  Angeles  Times/ Washington  Post  ^ 

News  Service 


Aus 


Represented  internationally  (except  Canada  and  Great  Britain)  by  Editors  Press  Service,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Canada:  Toronto  Ser 


AND  THE  REASON: 

The  range  and  reach... the  depth  and 
dimension... of  a  daily  news  and  feature  file 
^  created  at  highest  professional  levels 

The  expansion  of  this  supplemental  file  — which  includes  the  full  exclusive  services  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times,  London  Observer  and  The  Guardian  — to  subscribers  in 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Japan  and  Korea,  Israel,  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  as  well  as  the  entire  North  American  continent,  has  been  due  to  reader  response 
to  better  news  presentation.  Let  us  acquaint  you  with  availabilities  and  details. 

*  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

EXCLUSIVELY  DISTRIBUTED  BY:  jGos^nselcs^^mes  SYNDICATE 

TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90053  •  MADISON  5-2311 

Service,  440  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario  Great  Britain:  Incorporated  Press  of  Great  Britain,  2  Salisbury  Sq.,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  4 


RESP0NSE--WASHINGT0N--0FFIC1ALS  REVIEW  PAST  DE  GAULLE  POSITIONS  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASlAt  INDICATE  COURSE.  BY  CHALMERS  H.  ROBERTS  (POST). 


PRESIDENT— LONDON»LBJ'S  IMAGE  IN  OFFICIAL  CIRCLES,  WITH  HAN  ON 
STREET,  COMPARED.  BY  HENRY  BRANDON  (LONDON  SUNDAY  TIMES). 


NUaEAR>-BONN>>WEST  GERMAN  BUNDESTAG  LEADER  IN  COUNTERPROPOSAL  TO 
NATO  POLARIS  FLEET  PLAN.  BY  ANATOLE  SHUB  (POST). 


fCETING'-STOCKHOLM— CHINESE  AMBASSADORS  IN  EUROPE  MEET  TO  ASSESS 
RESULTS  EUROPEAN  TRADE.  BY  ROLAND  HUNTFORD  (LONDON  OBSERVER). 


CE  GAULLE--PARIS— NEW  STATEMENT  ON  NEUTRALIZATION!  MOSCOW,  PEKING 
REPLIES  FOLLOW  DIVIDED  LINE.  BY  DON  COOK  (TIMES). 


BUDGET 

ICRCHANDISINQ-'HOSCOW'-AMERICAN  DISCOUNT  HOUSE  TECHNIQUES  FAIL  TO 
HOVE  UNPOPULAR  CONSUMER  ITEMS.  BY  VINCENT  J.  BURKE  (TIMES). 


CEYLON— COLOMBO— ELECTION  SEEN  LIKELY  RESOLVE  DISPUTE  OVER 
EXPROPRIATED  OIL  PROPERTIES.  BY  SELIG  S.  HARRISON  (POST). 


CRISIS— LONDON-'SUMNARY  OF  EUROPEAN  VIEWS  ON  DEEPENING  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  VIETNAMESE  VAR.  BY  VICTOR  ZORZA  (GUARDIAN). 


LEGISLATIVE--VASHINGTON— CONGRESS  RECESSES  WITH  BI-PARTISAN  ACCOMP¬ 
LISHMENT  APPARENT  IN  RIGHT-TO-VOTE,  3Y  ROBERT  J.  DONOVAN  (TIMES). 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC 

George  W,  Crane.  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Case  U-485:  Montgomery  been  caught,  flash  back  to  fill 
Curtis  is  the  brilliant  director  us  in  with  essential  background 
of  the  American  Press  Insti-  details. 

tute  at  Columbia  University.  A  snappy  writer  also  em- 

As  a  versatile  newspaper-  ploys  the  baseball  pitcher’s 
man  of  many  years  experi-  change  of  pace, 
ence,  he  conducts  clinics  for  After  a  long  sentence,  he 
newspaper  editors.  alternates  with  a  short  one. 

During  the  summer,  we  both 
address^  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association. 

And  Mr.  Curtis  explained 
many  of  the  modem  psycho¬ 
logical  devices  that  will  zoom 
a  newspaper’s  popularity. 

“SHORTER  sentences”  was 
one  of  his  first  suggestions. 

Then  he  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  big  Eastern  newspapers 
was  averaging  39  words  per 
sentence  in  its  editorials. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Curtis, 

“they  have  cut  their  word 
length  almost  in  half.” 

So  this  obviously  makes 
more  interesting  reading.  SINCE  NEWSPAPER  col¬ 

umns  usually  have  space  for 

ADVERTISING  COPY  writ-  only  six  words  per  line,  then 
ers  long  ago  realized  this  same  chop  up  your  copy  into  short, 
need  for  short  sentences.  punchy  paragraphs. 

In  conversation,  the  normal  Disregard  trite  rules  of 
sentence  runs  about  12  words!  grammar  which  demand  a  sub- 

But  most  professors  treble  ject  and  a  predicate  for  a  com- 
or  quadruple  that  length!  plete  sentence. 

Which  is  why  textb<mks  are  For  a  clause  (like  this)  may 
usually  dull,  dry  and  sleep  pro-  be  set  off  by  itself! 
ducers!  Invert  sentence  structure. 

This  is  a  high  speed  age!  too,  to  grab  the  eye.  Corn- 

Many  appeals  are  vying  for  pare: 
the  average  person’s  attention.  “She  ran,  screaming.  .  .” 

“Screaming,  she  ran.  .  .” 

DRAM.4TIZE  YOUR  open-  Note  that  second  line!  The 
ing  to  catch  his  eye  or  ear.  opening  word  is  “Screaming.” 

Do  this  by  the  “flashback”  It  holds  more  dramatic  ap- 
method,  widely  used  on  TV  and  peal.  It  catches  the  eye. 
in  the  movies.  So  send  for  my  booklet  “How 

Open  in  the  midst  of  vivid  to  Write  Salable  Copy,”  enclos- 
conflict  at  the  very  outset,  ing  a  long  stamped,  return  en- 
Then,  after  our  attention  has  velope,  plus  20  cents. 


Dr.  Crane’s  “Worry  Clinic”  is  the  top  “advice”  col¬ 
umn  by  the  two  standard  tests: 

(1)  First  on  the  reader  polls; 

(2)  Heaviest  mail  puller! 

Despite  a  charge  of  20c,  plus  a  5c  stamped,  return 
envelope,  note  typical  January-March  mail  input: 


Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL  3,607  leHers 

Beaver  (Pa.)  TIMES  .  699 

Charlotte  NEWS  .  1,051 

Columbus  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  3,052 

Hammond  (Ind.)  TIMES  1,623  " 

Hastings  (Nebr.)  TRIBUNE  511 

Indianapolis  STAR  .  2,116  “ 

Rochester  TIMES-UNION  .  1,253 

Santa  Ana  REGISTER  2,380 

Warren  (O.)  TRIBUNE  1,951 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  Phone  317-295-2253 
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New  Panel  ‘Dolly’ 
Shows  Modern  Misi 


A  pert  and  pretty  girl,  as 
current  as  the  discotheque  craze, 
brings  her  gay  sallies  and  inno¬ 
cent  intellect  to  newspapers  in 
a  new  daily  cartoon  panel. 


The  cartoon:  “Dolly.” 

The  cartoonist:  Alfred  O. 
(Bill)  Williams. 

The  format:  Six  two-column 
panels  a  week. 

The  release:  April  19. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 


Where  did  the  idea  for  “Dolly” 
originate? 

“I  see  a  lot  of  Dollys  on  the 
street  every  day,”  said  Alfred 


DOLLY — "Watch  out  for  that  naw 
computer  that  does  the  work  oi 
twenty  men!" 

the  West  Coast  to  work  for  th* 
Walt  Disney  Studios.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  budt 
private  and  was  promoted  te 
captain.  He  flew  more  than  100 
combat  missions  in  the  Pacifll 
in  World  War  II  and  received 
six  decorations,  including  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  He 
also  drew  gag  cartoons  for  V- 
mail  letters. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  free¬ 
lance  cartoon  work  in  New  York 
since  1946.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  and  their  two  children 
live  in  a  colonial  house  in  West- 
port,  Conn. 


Bill  Williams 


How  Newspapers  &  i\ 
Catalyze  Each  Other 


ideas  from  the  other.  In  broad¬ 
casting;  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  monitoring  newspapers  for 
has  good  ideas.  What  I  like  to  see  is 
our  broadcasting  outlets  ex¬ 
ploring  different  facets  of  the 
John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  who  heads  same  subject  as  our  newspapers, 
le  (’ommunicana  Group  in 


uid  broadcasting  can  “comple¬ 
ment  and  catalyze  each  other, 
and  prosper  in  so  doing’ 
been  <‘xpressed  by  an  Indiana 
newspaperman  active  in  both. 


Brines 


Better  still,  I  want  them  to  de- 
northern  Indiana,  is  hoping  that  velop  material  in  opposition  to  cation  exists  in  the  newspaper 
broadcasters  and  newspaper  what  our  paper  prints.  structure  today.  I  know  today's 

publishers  will  eventually  make  “Nothing  is  more  interesting  editor  can  be  called  more  cyni- 
this  conviction  a  reality.  than  a  good  argpiment  between  cal,  less  of  a  crusader,  perhaps, 

two  convinced  and  well-informed  less  pure.  But  in  most  ^itors  the 
antagonists.  It  can  build  news  same  dedicated  spirit  continues 
audiences  for  both  newspapers  strong. 

and  broadcasting  stations,  I  am  “Similarly  in  broadcasting 
sure.  there  should  be  an  executive  re- 

“Our  stations  have  already  sponsible  for  what  might  be 

begun  to  join  locally  in  the  on-  called  ‘non-revenue-oriented 

sfl  Koing  dialogue  necessary  to  the  thinking’.  Now  this  is  too  much 

wW  functioning  of  the  free  Ameri-  a  part-time  job  in  broadcasting. 
rm  society.  An  example  was  the  «The  willingness  to  editorial- 
4  recent  half-hour  documentary  jze  in  broadcasting  will,  I  be- 

Mm  program  over  WSJV-tv  called  lieve,  prove  to  be  one  means  to 

I  ‘The  Ghetto  Next  Door.’  It  shake  off  reurulatine  shackles 


in  the  South  Bend  Negro  sec-  Mr  Dille  said  he  was  more 

tinn  •  .  r  J  -  fi!  P.  Williams  was  named  assist- 

““•a,  fa,  back  as  1963,  our  "r'SSl'sfdes' «7Sh scc«ta,y.„e^urc,.  . 
two  tv  stations  entered  the  state  rather  than  business.  But  in  his  oT^llen'^^'^H 

political  arena  with  special  0.^^^  Communicana  Groun  he  promotion  of  Allen  H. 

coverae-p  of  thp  state  leenslature  t^ommunicana  uroup,  ne  gwartzell  to  general  manager  of 

wrSCublfcan  a^  CS  SS^Tr^y  iX'nd.otTthe  the  Truth  and  Times;  Edwin  J 
'hh*"'  Senate  leaders  conduct  a  ,ase  of  print  and  broadcast.  ^  a?d 'wT^^’AM^and 

John  F,  Dill.,  J,.  proitram  we  called  '61  Days  of  -Rather  than  flehtintr  each  j  ™™i,etle  ge" 

Decision.’  other  our  renresentatives  sell  M,  and  James  r.  Mcweiie,  gen 

include  myself  in  this  tin  4.  *  i  4-u  -r  ^  1.1.  ’•  a  at*  •  a*  eral  news  executive  of  the  Com- 

L  t,  hV  TA  ii  ^  -J  T  J.U  Certainly  the  framers  of  the  the  virtues  of  their  respective  r-mira  Qiirar-t^oii  Vine 

hope,’’  Mr.  Dille  said.  In  the  Amendment  had  in  mind  media.”  Mr.  Dille  said.  Vhat  Zn 

ETh^rtVZh  continuing  debate  with  really  happens  is  that  different  ^neral  Lnager,  and 

:  WSJV-tv  and  WTRC-  McNeile,  managing  editor  of  the 

and  South  B^n^'^anrWKJG^tv  newspapers  were  simple  slivers  nets  are  sold  better  through  ^  Mr.' McNeile’s  new  post  was 

andWKJGAM  and  FMinLt  'tey  created  to  undertake  new  func- 

:  Wayne.  2rT  thaTsmalf  sS  tions  of  news  and  edRonal  con- 

hv  hf  I  •  I  -I  of  minted  naner  designed  to  Profitable  and  Influential  tent  of  both  newspapers  an 

I  ‘No  .Vhizophrenia’  or  piimeu  paper  (lesignea  to  broadcasting. 

1  .  •  i-  iu  i  iu  carry  a  man  s  ideas  beyond  the  rpy^g  present  ownership  of  the  -  — 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  range  of  his  voice.  If  another  Elkhart  Truth  was  established  years,  and  now  the  profit  is 
IS  no  embarrassing  dichotomy,  man  thought,  ‘Why  that  stupid  1953.  Mr.  Dille  was  then  modest  in  relation  to  the  invest- 

!  no  schizophrenia,  in  permitting  oaf-he  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  ^  vicepresident  of  the  National  ment.  He  said  that  because  of 
i  f  *  wo  e  ements  to  go  in  di  -  talking  about .  he  could  and  did  Newspaper  Syndicate,  started  the  way  his  corporations  were 
pLferent  directions  in  the  expres-  put  out  his  own  sheet  of  paper,  hy  his  father  in  Chicago.  Radio  set  up  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
'psion  of  opinion  or  hand  mg  of  When  costs  pressures  increased,  ^^tation  WTRC  was  part  of  the  which  are  the  more  profitable 
controversial  subjects,  Mr.  advertising  became  the  means  of  (jgal.  property,  the  newspapers  or  the 

I  *,.p  T  ,  ..  . ,  support.  But  there  was  no  basic  «j  (devoted  almost  a  hundred  broadcasting  stations. 

,  vi  1  change  in  character.  percent  of  my  time  to  the  news-  The  Truth  is  observing  its 

inciirff  catalytic  effect  and  Q,rej  \bout  Persuasion  paper  at  first,  and  stayed  away  75th  anniversary, 
insures  fair  service  to  the  public  About  1  ersuas.on  ^ 

creative  spark  was  noticed  that  it  not  only  was  quite  ^  ‘lVfnf5tpr^’  Named 

ownership  is  involved  this  prac-  .truck  by  a  man-or  men-who  a  profitable  little  side  line,  but  ^''^asters  iNametl 

tical  exercise  in  freedom  of  ex-  cared  basically  about  only  one  that  its  influence  in  the  com-  Des  Moines,  la. 

pression,  when  sincere  and  not  thing — the  persuasion  of  others  munity  was  substantial,”  Mr.  Iowa  Press  Association  has 

“ccecl,  can  be  logically  justi-  to  a  point  of  view.  Sometimes  he  Dille  recalled.  named  three  newspapermen  as 

1  ed,  he  added.  deeply  reflective  Individ-  “In  19.53.  I  backed  into  tele-  Master  Editor-Publishers.  They 

:  Mr.  Dille  contended  that  “the  ual.  At  other,  he  was  a  patri-  vision  with  a  UHF  grant.  I  are: 

^  real  jeopardy”  lies  in  “anyone  otic  but  wild-eyed  rebel.  Some-  didn’t  necessarily  have  vision.  It  Philip  Jarnagin,  of  the  Storm 

setting  himself  up  as  the  su-  times  he  was  a  poetic  philoso-  was  a  defensive  move.  By  1956,  Lake  Pilot-Tribune  and  Regis- 

;  preme  and  absolute  judge  of  the  pher  and  at  other,  even  an  an-  I  was  well  hooked  by  broadcast-  ter;  Kenneth  MacDonald  of  the 

rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  archist.  But  always  he  became  a  ing.  We  acquired  the  Fort  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 

political,  social  or  economic  catalyst  in  the  thinking  proc-  Wayne  stations.”  and  Thomas  B.  Powell  Jr., 

*®®ae.  ess  of  the  audience  he  reached.  Mr.  Dille  said  WSJV  in  Elk-  of  the  Anamosa  Journal  and 

“Each  medium  can  pick  up  “This  .spiritual  core  and  dedi-  hart  lost  money  for  the  first  six  Eureka. 
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ion  i)aper”  for  the  “thinking 
man”  Its  handsome  twelve 
page  are  printed  on  a  new  Goss 
Web  Offset  press,  but  reported¬ 
ly  are  weak  on  content  and  writ¬ 
ing  style.  National  circulation  is 
about  16,000;  it  costs  fifty 
I-un/s'/i  (five  cents). 

/U-.s-awi  (Evening)  is  a  30- 
year-old  tabloid  with  a  90,000 
circulation  won  by  extensive  en¬ 
tertainment  and  movie  coverage. 
The  paper  was  the  training 
ground  of  many  of  today’s  top 
journalists. 

Leading  papers  of  the  so- 
i ,  called  opposition  press  are  spon- 
'  sored  by  the  Adalet  Party  (Jus¬ 
tice),  whose  farmers  and  con- 
sen-ative  following  springs  from 
Menderes’  outlawed  Demokrat 
Party  and  currently  controls  the 
interim  coalition  government  un¬ 
til  the  October  10  elections. 

Son  Havadis  (Latest  News) 
is  the  70,000  morning  and  Son 
Saat  (Last  Hour),  the  15,000 
evening  edition  whose  readers 
subscril)e  to  the  Justice  Party 
line  and  a  heavy  dose  of  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  rest  of  Lstanbul’s  16 
dailies  are  mostly  tabloids,  al¬ 
though  Dmvya  (World)  is  com- 
parable  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
I  vnl  for  its  political  and  economic 
I  coverage  aimed  at  the  elite  in¬ 
tellectuals. 

Ankara  has  two  important 
local  papers  among  its  29  daily 
output.  Ulus  (Nation)  begun 
by  Ataturk  in  1920  and  still 
published  by  the  Republican 
People’s  Party,  is  likened  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  its  depth 
of  political  coverage  and  com¬ 
mentary  appealing  to  intellec¬ 
tuals,  government  officials  and 
workers  for  a  100,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Zafer  (Victory)  of  1963  vin¬ 
tage  is  the  Justice  Party  con¬ 
tender  with  40,000  copies  bought 
by  the  middle  class,  government 
and  office  workers. 

The  papers  of  Izmir,  Turkey’s 
second  largest  port  which  sends 
tobacco,  dried  fruit,  nuts,  rose 
oil,  tin  and  chrome  to  the  world, 
are  logically  concerned  with  the 
commercial  and  area  news.  The 
city  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Party,  and  the  two  largest 
))apers,  yem'  A  sir  (New  Cen¬ 
tury)  of  60,000  circulation,  and 
Pge  Ekspres  (Aeerean  ETxpress) 
of  4.5,000  circulation,  are  both 
pro-Justice.  Demokrat  Izmir  is 
j  an  independent  of  45,000  paid 
readership. 

7  Dailies  in  Adanu 

Adntm  is  the  most  important 
A  business  center  of  southeast 
Turkey  with  its  cotton  farms, 
industry  and  export.  Its  seven 
dailies  imitate  the  Ankara  press 
with  news,  features  and  edito¬ 
rials  that  are  mostly  pro-Re- 
publican. 


Yeni  Adana  (New  Adana),  an 
independent  with  the  oldest  li¬ 
cense  dating  from  1918,  has  the 
largest  circulation  —  just  over 
6,000  in  the  quarter-million-size 
city. 

Journalism  is  a  status  profes¬ 
sion  in  Turkey,  whose  practi¬ 
tioners  are  lionized  and  envied. 
Any  native  or  foreign  journal¬ 
ist  gets  the  highly-prized  press 
card  which  is  an  open  sesam4 
to  any  event  or  office,  gets  free 
metropolitan  transportation  and 
national  train,  plane  and  ship 
fares  at  half-price. 

No  rundown  on  the  Turkish 
press  would  be  complete  without 
saluting  the  dean  of  Turkish 
journalism,  Ahmet  Emin  Yal- 
man,  founder  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  VATAN  (Fatherland), 
once  a  leading  Lstanbul  news¬ 
paper  and  now  published  in  An¬ 
kara.  Mr.  Yalman  covered 
World  War  I  fronts  when  Tur¬ 
key  was  a  member  of  the  Axis, 
he  is  the  only  Turkish  journal¬ 
ist  to  have  sided  with  the  Allies. 
He  is  also  known  for  his  books 
on  Turkey,  written  in  English 
from  his  lectures  at  Columbia 
Univ'ersity. 

Another  outstanding  Turkish 
newspaperman  is  Erdogan  Ulus, 
director  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Turkish  Tourism  and  In¬ 
formation  office,  who  assisted 
the  author  with  many  basic 
facts  for  this  article. 

• 

AMA  Awards  S1,0()0 
To  2  on  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Mildred  Spencer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  and 
Harvey  A.  Call,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  won 
$1,000  cash  awards  April  15  as 
first  place  finishers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association’s  $5,000 
medical  journalism  awards  con¬ 
test. 

The  Buffalo  reporter  was 
cited  for  “outstanding  excellence 
in  medical  reporting  throughout 
the  year”  and  Mr.  Call  for  an 
editorial  on  “Diabetes  Week  Can 
Aid  Many  Unknown  Cases.” 

Awarded  certificates  of  merit 
in  the  newspaper  category  were 
Theodore  Borland,  United  Fea¬ 
tures;  Alton  Blake.slee,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  Victor  Cohn,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  and  Robert  Toth, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Special  commendations  went 
to  Harold  Banks,  Boston  Record 
and  American;  Jerry  Bishop, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Herb 
Black,  Boston  Globe;  Gary 
Brooten,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Helen  Callaway,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  James  Conant,  Balti¬ 
more  News  American;  Jay  Jenk¬ 
ins,  Chcurlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer; 
Loretta  McLaughlin,  Boston 
Traveler,  and  Arthur  Snider, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Brotherhood 
Awards  for 
Newspapers 

The  winners  of  the  1965  Na¬ 
tional  Mass  Media  Brotherhood 
Awards  Program  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Webster  Jones,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews. 

These  annual  awards  and 
runner-up  certificates  of  recogni¬ 
tion  are  conferred  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  mass  media :  books,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  radio  and  television,  which 
during  the  preceding  year,  have 
made  important  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  better  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  Awards  will  l)e  presented 
at  a  luncheon  May  21  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper 
categories  are: 

Superior  merit  Brotherhood 
Award — to  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  The  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Group,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
citation  for  public  service  in 
May  1964,  the  open-end  series, 
“The  Road  To  Integration”  con¬ 
tinued  its  coverage  for  better 
race  relations  into  the  summer. 
In  July,  theory  gave  way  to 
bitter  experience  in  the  form  of 
racial  rioting.  The  Gannett 
Newspaper  Group  coverage,  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  these  ex¬ 
plosive  events  is  a  distinguished 
service  to  new  understanding  of 
the  human  values  in  minority 
status. 

Articles — to  Martin  Busk¬ 
in,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  for 
his  outspoken  service  in  defense 
of  the  moral  and  ethical  respon¬ 
sibilities  encumbent  on  both 
school  systems  and  the  public-at- 
large  in  providing  a  truly  mean¬ 
ingful  education  for  our  nation’s 
youth. 

Cartoons — to  Lou  Grant,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  for  his  disturbing 
commentary  on  human  survival 
“The  Last  Shelter”  in  which  man 
is  pictured  struggling  toward  an 
air  raid  shelter  marked 
“Brotherhood” — (The  world  it¬ 
self) — a  final  and  last  shelter 
from  the  devastation  of  hate  and 
atomic  destruction. 

Editorials — to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Gallagher,  the  Catholic  Review, 
Baltimore,  for  his  editorial  ex¬ 
posure  of  falsehood,  his  defense 
of  racial  justice,  his  attacks  on 
anti-Semitism  and  his  general 
appeal  for  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Certificates  of  Recognition — to 


Woody  Klein,  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun,  for  his  fre¬ 
quent  support  both  in  major 
articles  and  his  personal  column 
for  understanding  of  the  difficult 
human  problems  in  New  York’s 
Negro  communities; 

— to  Roy  Thompson,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  and 
— to  Dwayne  Walls  and  James 
K.  Batten,  Charlotte  Observer, 
for  their  contributions  in  first 
exposing  the  mushrooming  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  North  Carolina — a  prime 
example  of  journalistic  integrity 
and  community  responsibility 
which  foreshadow  by  half  a  year 
a  growing  national  concern. 

to  John  Fawcett,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  for  his 
frequent  editorial  cartoons  on 
fair  housing  and  civil  rights. 

— to  Hugh  Haynie,  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier- Journal  for  his 
cartoons  urging  local,  state  and 
national  civil  rights  legislation. 

— to  Gerard  E.  Sherry,  Geor¬ 
gia  Bulletin,  for  his  continuing 
courageous  editorial  policy  to 
combat  the  forces  of  reaction, 
hatred  and  violence  among  his 
Southern  readers. 

• 

lAPA  Receives  Report 
On  Arrest  of  Editors 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  informed  of 
the  recent  arrests  of  Miguel 
Angel  Capriles,  publisher  of  the 
Capriles  chain  of  publications, 
his  brother,  Carlos,  and  some 
editors  of  those  publications,  by 
order  of  President  Raul  Leoni 
of  Venezuela. 

A  cablegram  received  from 
Cesar  Capriles,  manager  of  the 
Capriles  publications,  protests 
the  arrests  and  charges  that  they 
are  another  measure  to  silence 
the  publications. 

This  accusation  was  categori¬ 
cally  denied  by  President  Leoni 
in  an  interview  with  Mons.  Jesus 
Maria  Pellin,  editor  of  La 
Religion  of  Caracas  and  Vice- 
Chairman  for  Venezuela  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  of  the  lAPA. 

In  a  cable  responding  to  an 
inquiry  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Jules  Dubois,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Mons.  Pellin  has 
transmitted  assurances  from 
President  Leoni  that  the  arrests 
were  not  related  to  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

President  Leoni  also  assured 
Mons.  Pellin  that  the  arrests 
in  no  way  affect  the  publications 
or  their  editorial  policies,  but 
were  made  under  Article  244  of 
the  Constitution. 

Article  244  empowers  the 
President  to  order  the  arrest  of 
citizens  in  the  interests  of  in¬ 
ternal  security,  subject  to  early 
ratification  by  the  Cong^ress. 
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Awards  List 
For  Canada 
Announced 

Toronto 

Winners  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Awards  for  work  done  in 
1964  were  announced  this  week. 

The  awards: 

Editorial  Writing  —  Claude 
Ryan,  publisher-editor  of  Le 
Detroit,  Montreal. 

Spot  News — Robert  Repuly, 
Toronto  Star,  for  a  story  Oct.  1 
on  his  discovery  of  Hal  Banks, 
former  Seafarers  International 
Union  boss,  on  a  yacht  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Feature — Peter  Newman,  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  for  a  story  Nov.  12 
on  behind-the-.scenes  events  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Canada  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 

Staff  corresponding — Charles 
Lynch,  Southam  News  Services, 
for  a  series  from  European 
battlefields  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  D-Day  in  June. 

Spot  news  photography  — 
Peter  Geddes,  Toronto  Telegram-, 
for  a  photograph  Oct.  3  of  Hal 
Banks  stepping  off  the  dock  in 
Brooklyn. 

Feature  photography — Bobby 
Olsen,  Vancouver  Times,  for  a 
Thanksgiving  picture  of  a  child 
at  prayer. 

Cartooning  —  Ed  McNally, 
Montreal  Star,  for  a  cartoon 
Nov.  10  of  deposed  Nikita 
Khrushchev  peering  out  a  win¬ 
dow  overlooking  Moscow’s  Red 
Square  at  a  parade  honoring 
Russian  astronauts. 

Sports  writing — Bob  Hanley, 
Hamilton  Spectator,  for  two 
columns  about  football. 

A  citation  in  the  spot  news 
category  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Alaska  earthquake  March  27 
was  awarded  to  Alan  Harman, 
formerly  of  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  now  works  for  the 
Bangkok  World. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  dinner  April  24  of  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  which 
established  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion  in  1949.  Winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  $400  each  and  a  certificate. 

Claude  Ryan  won  his  award 
for  a  series  of  editorials,  many 
of  them  relating  to  relations  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

Honorable  mentions  were  ac¬ 
corded  to  Gilles  Boyer  of  Quebec 
Le  Soleil,  Paul  Kidd  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  and  Stuart 
Shaw'  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Peter  Newman,  36,  was  born 
in  Vienna  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents  as  a  refugee 
from  the  Hitler  regime  in  1940. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Financial  Post.  He  is 


author  of  the  book  on  Opposition 
Leader  Diefenbaker,  “Renegade 
in  Power.” 

His  article  dealing  with  the 
l>ackground  to  Quebec’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  pension  plan  was 
described  by  the  judges  as  “a 
sensitive  analysis  of  a  tense  and 
vital  political  drama  which  may 
have  been  a  turning  point  in  our 
basic  Dominion-provincial  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Ruth  Pinkus  of  the  Vancouver 
Province  and  Donald  Obe  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  received 
honorable  mention  from  the 
judges  who  considered  a  record 
entry  of  more  than  350  separate 
feature  stories. 

Charles  Lynch,  45,  was  born 
in  Boston  but  brought  up  in  the 
Maritimes  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  there. 

His  six-part  invasion  anniver¬ 
sary'  series  started  in  Berlin  and 
worked  back  to  the  Normandy 
l)eaches.  One  judge  described  it 
as  “a  beautifully-and  sensitively- 
written  .series  that  spanned  the 
20-year  interv'al  in  a  way  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  to  each  piece.” 

Charles  King  of  Southam 
News  Services,  Aaron  Einfrank 
and  Harry  Halliwell  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  and  Bruce 
Taylor  of  the  Montreal  Star  also 
were  commended  by  the  judges. 

Dick  Darrell  of  the  Toronto 
Star  was  mentioned  for  an  acci¬ 
dent  picture. 

The  judges  also  ranked  highly' 
pictures  by  Frank  Grant  of  the 
Toronto  Star  showing  a  Chinese 
crew  member  of  an  ice-bound 
ship  in  Toronto  Harlwr  and  by 
Deni  England  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  of  a  kitten  in  a  teapot. 

Other  sports  entries  singled 
out  for  praise  were  by  Mike 
Cramond,  Vancouver  Province; 
Mike  Armstrong,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  Dick  Beddoes,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  Jim  Taylor, 
Vancouver  Times;  and  Jacques 
Revelin,  Quebec  L'Action. 

• 

Political  Aiile 

Jerome  Edelberg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Nassau  County 
Republican  Committee,  it  was 
announced  by  Senator  Edward 
J.  Speno,  chairman.  Mr.  Edel¬ 
berg  was  formerly  assistant 
publicity  director  for  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  and  was  for 
many  years  reporter-writer  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

• 

Honor  Prof.  Meclliii 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

A  recognition  banquet  to 
honor  C.  J.  (Chief)  Medlin,  a 
retiring  professor  of  journalism 
at  Kansas  State  University,  is 
planned  for  April  30.  Prof. 
Medlin,  who  has  been  at  KSU 
for  31  years,  is  an  authority  on 
school  yearbooks. 


Senator  Hits 
‘Editorials’ 
For  Utilities 

Washington 

Editorials  lauding  private 
power  companies  are  distributed 
to  newspaper  editors  by  serv¬ 
ices  financed  in  part  by  power 
companies.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Mont.)  said  in  a  Senate 
speech  last  week. 

The  editorial  service,  he  said, 
is  Industrial  News  Review  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Senator  Metcalf  said  Indus¬ 
trial  News  Review  distributes 
•‘ditorials  glorifying  the  I.O.U.s 
(investor  owned  utilities). 

“Washington  Exclusive”  is  a 
product  of  U.S.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  which  “for  $175  will  send 
your  message  to  1199  w'eeklies 
and  150  daily  newspapers.”  Sen. 
.Metcalf  said.  It  has  listed  as 
clients  over  the  years  Electric 
Industries  PIP,  General  Electric 
Corporation,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electric  Companies,  Na¬ 
tional  Right-to-Work  Committee 
and  many  others. 

A  school  of  journalism  surv'ey 
in  Colorado,  the  Senator  said, 
showed  that  “one  third  of  the 
editors  use  Industrial  News  Re¬ 
view'  editorials,  usually  as  their 
own,  and  that  some  editors  used 
as  many  as  100  or  200  of  the 
editorials  a  year.” 

Senator  Metcalf  said  the  In¬ 
dustrial  News  Review  formula, 
based  on  analysis  of  the  12  or 
13  editorials  furnished  free  each 
week  to  11,000  editors  during 
1964,  is  as  follows: 

“Every  other  week  one  edito¬ 
rial  praised  Pan  American  Air- 
w'ays,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  RF]A  Express,  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  chain  stores 
and  the  timber  industry. 

“Every  W’eek  one  editorial 
glorified  the  drug  industry,  the 
oil  industry,  the  railroad  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce-taxpayer  groups. 

“And  every  w'eek,  week  in  and 
week  out,  two  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  editorials  sang  the 
praises  of  the  I.O.U.s.” 

“The  public  has  the  right  to 
know  which  industries  and  which 
companies  are  paying  for  edi¬ 
torials  which  are  represented  as 
reflecting  ‘the  viewpoint  of  a 
majority  of  the  American 
people,’  ”  said  Sen.  Metcalf.  “The 
last  investigation  of  propaganda 
activities  of  power  companies, 
more  than  a  generation  ago, 
showed  that  they  were  contrib¬ 
uting  $84,000  a  year  to  Indus¬ 
trial  News  Review.  Some  com¬ 


panies  now  contribute  more  than 
$1,000  each  annually  to  indus¬ 
trial  News  Review,  and  some 
companies  include  these  ‘sub- 
.scriptions’  as  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  paid  for  in  full  by  the 
customers.” 

llofer’s  Comment 

R.  M.  Hofer  and  his  son, 

R.  D.,  are  partners  in  the  51- 
year-old  firm  which  produces 
the  Industrial  News  Review. 
The  younger  partner,  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks,  said,  “Editors  print  only 
the  editorial  in  which  they  be¬ 
lieve — whether  written  by  them-  1 1 
selves  or  someone  else.” 

The  mimeographed  weekly 
offering  goes  to  approximately 
11,000  w'eekly  and  daily  publi¬ 
cations.  At  the  head  of  each 
installment  is  a  note  which 
reads : 

“The  aim  of  the  Industrial 
News  Review  is  to  advocate  pol¬ 
icies  which  it  believes  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  our  country, 
the  development  of  industry,  the 
sound  investment  of  savings  and 
steady  employment  of  American 
workers.  Its  weekly  distribution 
of  comment  is  supported  finan¬ 
cially  by  business  and  profes¬ 
sions,  including  public  utilities,  i 
retailers,  railroads,  mines,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  food  processors, 
petroleum,  financial  institutions  ^ 
and  others.  .  .  .  You  may  not  y 
accept  the  conclusions  as  here 
given,  but  perhaps  they  will  aid 
you  in  telling  the  story  to  your 
readers  as  you  see  it.” 

R.  M.  Hofer  said  politicians 
can’t  believe  that  an  editor  will 
run  something  only  because  he 
believes  in  it. 

The  weekly  mailing  “is  part 
of  a  long  crusade  against  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  individu¬ 
als,”  he  said. 

R.  M.  Hofer’s  father.  Col. 
Ernest  Hofer,  started  a  paper 
in  low’a  after  the  Civil  War  and 
in  1889  moved  to  Salem,  Ore., 
where  he  began  publishing  the 
Capital  Journal. 

But  other  than  admitting  that 
the  power  company  contribution  i 
is  now  something  less  than  $42,-  •• 
000  annually,  and  that  many 
firms  “contribute  more  than 
$1,000  each”  to  the  Industrial 
News  Review,  the  Hofers  did 
not  list  names  or  amounts  of  the 
backers. 

• 

Goes  Weekly  May  7 

Chicago 

The  Drovers  Journal,  in  its 
93rd  year  as  a  daily  stockman’s 
business  publication,  will  go  m 
weekly  May  7.  The  last  daily 
issue  will  appear  May  1.  Allan 
W.  McGhee,  editor,  stressed  j 
rising  costs  of  production  and 
increased  postal  rates  for  the 
change. 
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LOCAL  NEWS  COVERAGE  INTENSIFIED  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

III  a  move  to  effectuate  more  intensive  coverage  of  local  news, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  promoted  William  Thomas,  40,  to  city 
editor,  and  shifted  H.  Durant  Osborne,  51,  to  an  administrative 
role  in  the  suburban  community  sections.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

*  *  • 

STAFF  WATCHES  TORNADO  THEN  GETS  OUT  A  PAPER 

At  7 :45  P.M.  on  Sunday,  April  11,  the  police  radio  in  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Times  office  blared,  “Attention,  all  cars,  a  tornado 
has  touched  down  at  Russiaville  and  is  head^  this  way.”  Some 
staffers  went  to  the  roof  of  the  building  and  watched  the  whirlwind 
sweeping  across  the  area  only  five  miles  away.  Then  they  went 
into  action.  With  power  cut  off,  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  operator  of  a  small  printing  plant  five  miles  off.  Three  sheets 
of  news  bulletins  were  prepared  and  at  6  A.M.  Monday  they  were 
being  sold  and  delivered  in  Kokomo. 

♦  ♦  * 

HEARST  SCHOLARSHIP  GIVEN  TO  IOWA  STATE  STUDENT 

Dean  Mills,  a  senior  at  Iowa  State  University  who  wrote  a 
searching  article  concerning  the  struggle  of  minority  groups 
for  formal  education,  wins  the  $500  Hearst  Foundation  Scholar¬ 
ship. 

*  *  * 

YONKERS  EDITOR  BREAKS  THROUGH  “ZONE  OF  SILENCE” 

City  officials  this  week  bowed  to  the  demands  of  Oxie  Reichler, 
editor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman  in  the  Gannett 
group,  to  bring  into  the  open  what  happened  at  a  council  meeting 
recently  when  a  sharp  change  in  governmental  policies  was  made. 
He  had  dubbed  it  “the  zone  of  silence,”  until  the  officials  decided 
to  call  13  witnesses  to  explain  their  votes. 

*  *  « 

PAPERS  THAT  SWITCHED  TO  JOHNSON  WIN  AWARDS 

Two  pro-Republican  newspapers — the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune — that  supported  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  for  President  last  fall,  are  receiving  Silurian  Awards 
for  their  editorials. 

*  *  * 

WADDELL  NAMED  IN  TAX  EVASION  INDICTMENT 

Harry'  Lee  Waddell,  executive  vicepresident  of  McGraw-Hill  j 
Publishing  Co.,  a  Buffalo  Evening  News  staffer  prior  to  1946,  was  1 
indicted  this  week  for  failing  to  file  federal  income  tax  returns 
for  1958-1961  on  $213,756  income.  For  many  years  he  led  some 
of  the  American  Press  Institute  Seminars  at  Columbia. 

*  »  * 

MRS.  HELEN  ROGERS  REID  INJURED  IN  FALL 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  former  president  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  is  a  patient  in  the  Harkness  Pavilion,  New  York.  She 
suffered  several  rib  fractures  in  a  fall  after  attending  a  party 
for  Bernard  Gimbel,  the  merchant,  on  his  80th  birthday. 

if  m  * 

DUAL  .MEMBERSHIP  ARRANGEMENT  IS  ENDED 

liouisiana  Press  Association  has  voted  to  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  that  publishers  belong  to  both  LPA  and  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Now  they  have  a  “freedom  of  choice,”  said 
Nathan  Bolton  of  the  Bastrop  Enterprise. 

if  *  if 

AGENCIES  TO  HEAR  ABOUT  CRITICISM  OF  ADS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  April  22-24  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia, 
will  hear  a  report  from  Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  of  Harvard, 
on  Public  Complaints  Against  Advertising  Copy.  Prof.  Bauer 
said  he  won’t  differentiate  between  media  but  he  conceded  that 
broadcast  commercials  are  more  likely  to  irritate  the  public  than 
print  advertising.  “It  is  the  execution  of  individual  ads,  lather 
than  the  general  practice  of  advertising,  that  is  under  criticism,” 
he  said. 


Weekly’s  Publisher 
Wins  Insurance  Award 

Chicago 

William  J.  Breisky,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Thompsonville 
(Conn.)  Press,  is  a  winner  of  a 
good  citizenship  award  provided 
by  Mutual  Trust  Insurance  Co., 
to  outstanding  policy  holders. 

Supporter  of  a  number  of  local 
project.',  one  the  change  to  a 
council-manager  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Breisky  “helped  make 
the  people  of  Thompsonville 
aware  of  the  advantages  of 
changing  to  the  new  system,” 
according  to  his  Mutual  agent. 

He  also  fostered  establishment 
of  a  new  sewage  system  and  a 
new  hospital  in  Thompsonville. 

• 

Coulding  Tubes  Post 
With  Defense  Dept. 

Washington 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  named  Phil 
G.  Goulding,  military  writer  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as 
deputy  assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Goulding,  44-year-old 
native  of  San  Francisco  and  a 
staff  member  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
since  1947,  takes  over  his  post 
on  April  19.  He  succeeds  Nils  A. 
Lennartson,  who  is  resigning  to 
l)ecome  president  of  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute. 


Mr.  Goulding  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Navy  ensign  in  World 
War  II,  serving  in  amphibious 
forces  in  the  European  Theater, 
then  later  as  commander  of  a 
landing  craft  in  the  Pacific.  He 
has  covered  military  affairs  at 
the  Pentagon  for  the  last  eight 
years. 

Martin  Made  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner 

Joseph  Martin,  49,  award¬ 
winning  investigative  reporter 
for  the  New  York  News,  was 
sworn  in  April  15  as  New  York 
City  deputy  police  commissioner 
in  charge  of  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  the  News 
32  years  ago  as  a  copyboy,  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  in  1936  and  for 
the  last  10  years  has  conducted 
investigations  for  the  special 
features  department. 

With  Philip  Santora,  Mr. 
Martin  won  the  1959  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  international  report¬ 
ing  in  exposing  the  Communist 
philosophies  of  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime  in  Cuba. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Martin  (salary  $17,500)  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  Arm,  once  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
who  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  Rheingold  Brew- 


Scher  Plaque  Goes 
To  Jack  Mabley 

Chicago 

Jack  Mabley,  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican  columnist,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  1965  Jacob  Scher 
news  writing  award  for  his  han¬ 
dling  of  conflict  of  interest 
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charges  against  an  Illinois  state  i 
revenue  director.  j 

Mr.  Mabley’s  disclosures  led 
to  the  official’s  resignation  and  | 
his  indictment.  j 

The  columnist  wrote  about  30  ] 
stories  during  the  first  two 
months  after  the  break  in  the 
case  on  Sept.  30,  1964. 
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Akron  Beacon  Journal 
offers 

QoUfi 

at  Black  and  White  rates 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  now  accepting  Spec- 
tacolor  .  .  .  brilliant,  full  color  rotogravure  that 
matches  the  most  expensive  magazine  color.  And 
you  can  call  for  color  whenever  you  want  it  in  the 
Beacon  Journal  .  .  .  full  or  spot  color  also  avail¬ 
able  in  every  issue,  daily  and  Sunday.  For  addi¬ 
tional  detailed  information,  please  write  or  call 
us,  or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  National 


Representatives. 


AKRON 
BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S  KNIGHT,  President  and  Editor 
Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Youngstown 
Vindicator 
Strike  Ends 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  strike  that  began  last 
Aug.  18  is  ended,  and  the  Vin¬ 
dicator  made  plans  this  week  to 
resume  its  normal  circulation  of 
160,000  on  Sunday,  April  18. 

The  paper  didn’t  miss  a  day 
of  publishing  but  its  sales  were 
confined  to  the  plant  because  of 
picketing.  On  April  11  the  edi¬ 
tion  ran  to  136  pages,  with  sup¬ 
plements,  following  a  96-page 
edition  the  previous  Sunday. 

Daily  circulation  was  just 
over  100,000  when  110  members 
of  the  Guild  walked  out  in  a 
dispute  over  equal  benefits  for 
35  outside  circulation  employes 
who  joined  the  union. 

Management  personnel  lived 
in  the  plant  during  the  strike 
and  maintained  the  Vindicator’s 
boast  of  publishing  every  day 
since  it  was  started  in  1868. 

The  Steel  Valley  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Guild  from  a  make¬ 
shift  plant,  discontinued  publi¬ 
cation  April  11.  It  had  begun 
last  Labor  Day  as  a  16-page 
tabloid  and  some  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  exceeded  80  pages  after  a 
change  w'as  made  to  standard 
format  in  October. 

Circulation  was  around  60,000 
Sunday  and  47,000  weekdays, 
the  Guild  claimed. 

Efforts  to  find  a  buyer  who 
would  continue  the  News  were 
futile. 

*  *  * 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Star,  closed  by  a  strike 
since  October,  may  be  back  in 
business  soon,  it  was  indicated 
as  mediators  moved  into  the 
negotiations  with  printers  and 
mailers.  Meetings  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  weekend. 

• 

Bandits  Get  Big  Haul 
At  Newspaper  OflSoe 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Holding  up  a  lone  clerk  in  the 
cashier’s  oflSce,  two  masked  gun¬ 
men  escaped  last  Saturday  with 
$5,200  and  checks  totaling  $113,- 
411  from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

Miss  Dorothy  Walgren  said 
the  men,  wearing  stocking  cap 
masks,  apparently  had  a  key  to 
get  into  the  office.  They  appeared 
moments  before  a  detective 
agency  truck  w^as  to  pick  up  the 
receipts. 

Miss  Walgren  had  taken  the 
money,  in  bags,  out  of  the  safe 
shortly  before  the  bandits 
entered. 


Honolulu  to  Collect 
$5  Newsstand  Fee 

Honolulu 

Honolulu  City  Council  has 
passed  an  ordinance  establi.sh- 
ing  sidewalk  fees  for  news¬ 
stands,  curbside  bank  tellers, 
telephone  booths  and  freight 
elevators.  The  fee  schedule  is  $5 
per  newsstand  per  year  and  $120 
per  year  for  each  of  the  other 
facilities. 

The  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  have  a  total  of  800  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  city,  350 
of  which  are  on  public  sidewalks. 

N.Y.  Union 
Pacts  Near 
‘Wrap-Up’ 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  said  on  Wednes¬ 
day  that  negotiations  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  all  unions  were  in 
“the  wrap-up  stage.”  They 
should  be  comjjleted  by  next 
week,  he  said  hopefully,  adding: 
“This  has  been  the  roughest 
labor  negotiations  of  my  life.” 

Mr.  Gaherin,  who  came  to  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  past 
year  from  railroads,  has  been 
in  industrial  relations  work  for 
20  years. 

Talks  were  snagged  this  w'eek 
with  representatives  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  bar¬ 
gains  with  each  newspaper. 
Questions  involving  the  loss  of 
Guild  jobs  to  other  unions,  due 
to  automation,  and  promi.ses  of 
job  security  with  attrition 
clauses  were  said  to  be  unre¬ 
solved. 

Only  the  printers,  pressmen 
and  photoengj-avers  have  set¬ 
tled  on  the  terms  of  their  new 
contracts,  replacing  those  that 
expired  March  31,  but  commit¬ 
tees  were  busy  this  week  whip¬ 
ping  them  into  exact  language. 
Membership  meetings  were 
scheduled  tentatively  for  April 
25  to  vote  on  ratification. 

Much  work  had  to  be  re-done 
with  several  unions  because  the 
printers  won  a  higher  package 
settlement  —  $12  as  against 
$10.50  over  two  years.  The 
publishers  promised  to  extend 
the  same  settlement,  in  various 
ways,  to  all  of  the  unions. 

• 

1,599  Babies 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Carrying  84  display  ads  in  a 
48-page  tabloid  section,  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  on 
April  9  published  its  annual 
“Baby  Album”  with  1,599  pic¬ 
tures  of  Inland  Empire  babies. 


Supplement 
Is  Designed 
For  Negroes 

A  new  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement  called  Tuesday  will 
make  its  debut  in  at  least  nine 
newspapers  on  Sept.  12. 

The  supplement,  published  and 
edited  by  W.  Leonard  Evans  Jr., 
former  president  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  consultant 
firm  bearing  his  name  and  one 
time  account  executive  and 
supervisor  at  Arthur  Meyerhoff 
agency  in  Chicago,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  basis  to  about  1.2  million 
Negroes.  The  present  list  of 
newspapers  is:  New  York  Jotir- 
nal-Ainerican,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  Detroit  News,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Boston  Rccord- 
.1  merican. 

To  Appear  Munllily 

Initially,  Mr.  Evans  said,  the 
.supplement  will  be  published 
monthly  by  the  Standard  Grav¬ 
ure  Corporation  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  hopes  that  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  newspapers 
will  distribute  it  twice  a  month. 
All  of  the  newspapers,  except 
the  Detroit  News,  will  carry  the 
supplement  on  Sunday.  The 
News,  he  said,  will  insert  it  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  name 
Tuesday  w’as  selected  because  it 
is  simple,  has  a  religious  and 
Greek  mythology  connotation 
and  Tuesday  has  been  the  basic 
news  day  of  the  Negro  commu¬ 
nity. 

Staff  Being  Formed 

The  supplement  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  by  an  integrated 
staff  located  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  While  the  complete 
staff  has  not  been  assembled,  Mr. 
Evans  said  he  expected  to  have 
“outstanding”  staff  writers  and 
contributors.  He  said  Milt  Freu- 
denheim  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  will  be  one  of  the  contrib¬ 
uting  writers. 

The  editorial  policy  will  be  to 
chronicle  the  “positive  side  of  all 
Americans,  Negro  and  white, 
here  and  abroad.  It  will  not  be 
a  platform  for  crusading  the 
Negro  cause,”  he  said. 

Guaranteed  Circulation 

The  supplement  will  be 
shipped  from  Louisville  to  news¬ 
papers  FOB  and  the  papers  will 
earn  a  flat  rate  per  thousand 
with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  24 
pages.  The  rate  scale  will  esca¬ 


late  after  24  pages,  Mr.  Evans 
said. 

National  advertisers  are  -eing 
guaranteed  a  1.2  million  circu¬ 
lation  in  prime  Negro  mai  kets. 
For  instance,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  will  distribute 
the  supplement  only  in  editions 
sold  at  newsstands  in  the  heavily 
populated  Negro  neighborhixids 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Evans 
said  there  will  be  an  'xtra 
100,000  copies  which  the  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
for. 

The  black  and  white  rate  will 
be  $7800  per  page  and  a  four- 
color  page  rate  has  been  set  at 
$9850.  No  local  or  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  accepted. 

• 

BiiriiH  Wins  NAEA 
Oii-the-Job  Grant 

Madison,  Wis. 

Chris  J.  Burns,  associate  jour¬ 
nalism  school  professor  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  Fellowship  for  study 
during  the  1965  summer  vaca¬ 
tion. 

William  H.  Scrivner,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Madison 
Newspapers,  and  chairman  of 
the  NAEA  Schools  &  Colleges 
committee,  said  Prof.  Burns  has 
extensiv'e  experience  in  news- 
jiaper  advertising  with  the 
Denver  Post,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Salina  (Kans.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Sun,  and  has  also  done 
radio,  television  and  ad  agency 
work. 

Prof.  Burns,  given  a  $2,500 
grant  to  finance  the  selectee’s 
on-the-job  refresher  program, 
will  spend  the  summer  at  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
where  he  will  be  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Charles  E.  Treat, 
director  of  sales. 

• 

N.  W.  Ayer  Elects 
O’Connor  As  President 

Philadelphia 

Neal  W.  O’Connor  was  elected 
president  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  agency  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Warner  S.  Shelly,  presi¬ 
dent  since  1951. 

Mr.  O’Connor  is  the  fifth  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency  since  its 
founding  in  1869,  and  like  those 
who  preceded  him,  he  has  come 
up  through  the  ranks.  He  joined 
Ayer  immediately  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Syracuse  University 
in  1949.  Since  1962  he  has  been 
manager  of  service  in  the  New 
York  office. 

Mr.  Shelly  has  been  moved  up 
to  chairman  of  the  board  and 
will  continue  as  chief  executive 
officer.  H.  A.  Batten,  former 
chairman  of  the  board,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPR-MSALS  for  all  purposes 

Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  l>r.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


LIVE  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
CALIF.  VACATIONLAND 
This  exclusive  weekly  has  fine  plant. 
Grosseil  $70,000  in  1964;  operating  net 
$16,800;  price  $65,000  with  $18,000 
down.  Besides  tourist  dollars,  there  is 
a  sound  local  economy  of  substantial 
payrolls.  Your  family  will  enjoy  this 
real  western  town :  you’ll  enjoy  trout 
hshinK  minutes  from  your  desk.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92S05. 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


The  DIAL  Aprency,  1503  Nazareth 
Kslam.'izoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


IPS  NOT'  niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  ’ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellins;. 

IJJN  FEIC.HNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiizan 


RESORT  AREA  SATELLITE  WEEKLY 
ready  to  go  on  own.  $20,000.  10% 

down ;  balance  10%  profits.  No  brokers. 
Zone  3,  Box  1443,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  offset 
weekly  in  Krowing  area.  Grossing 
$125,000.  Complete  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  shop.  Write  Box  1554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 


NBXjOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  of  purchase. 
Pixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 


GROWING  WEEKLY,  job  shop,  cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Owner  seeks  retire¬ 
ment.  Box  1567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORM A'HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES.  Rrossinir  $25M  to 
$100M.  Duane  C.  Grisirs,  c./o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  Ixindon,  Iowa  52645. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27402 


KNOW  THE  NEWSIMPEH  Hl’SINESS? 
Here  is  the  chance  you  have  lieen  wait- 
inft  for.  Take  over  controllinir  stock  of 
small  Corp.  with  official  weekly  and 
job  shop.  Money-maker  with  a  real 
potential.  No  small-town  deal.  Reason 
for  sellinfr;  too  biir  to  handle  with 
other  occupation.  Box  15.39,  Editor  & 
lfiibli.sher. 


LET’S  GET  TOGETHER  DITRINO 
THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 


WELL  BE  -STAYING  AT 
THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ONLY  $110,000  for  this  daily  news- 
Iiaper.  Northern  California.  Real  op- 
jMirtunity.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
Bo.x  717,  EverKreen.  Colo.,  80439. 


JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIAl'E’S 
Los  Antreles  New  York 


.\  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘huntinK’ 
costs,  Ruides  on  maximum  tax  aiivan- 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newsimiier  .Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12423,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


Newspapers  ff'anled 


RISK  CAPITAL  AVAILABLE  for 
shares  in  modern,  bright  suburban 
paiiers.  Prefer  (thicago.  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis  areas.  $500-$1.000  mini¬ 
mum.  Bo.x  1512,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  an<i  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966. 


Printing  Plants  For  Sale 


FIXyRlDA  printing  &  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  profitable,  goinl  plant,  growing. 
Owner  will  retain  |iart  financial  in¬ 
terest  with  able  buyer  if  desired.  $125,- 
0(l0  with  terms  or  partial  lease.  Give 
qualifications  in  confidence-  for  details. 
Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$80,000  GROSS  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
long  established.  Sell  part  interest  to 
top  ad  man  or  eclitor.  $10,000  cash  to 
handle.  Area  7.  Reply  Bo.x  1487.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WESTEItN  PRINTING  PLANT— Gross 
$735M;  price  $530M.  Dean  Sellers.  625 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
mmtion;  3  times  @  90c:  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
9|ADLINE  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  Sve  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  Third  Avn..  N,  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLaxa  2-70S0 


Publications  For  Sale 


FLOURISHING  MONTHLY  LEGAL 
and  business  magazine,  in  third  year 
Florida  West  Coast.  Valid  reason  for 
selling.  Brokers  protecleil.  Box  1562, 
Editor  &  Ifiiblisher. 


MONTHLY  agricultural  magazine;  9.- 
200  controlled  and  paid  distribution; 
(luality  image;  consistently  in  black ; 
establishes!  1888 ;  impressive  initential. 
Owner  expanding  other  interests.  Write 
Box  1541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wants  to 
manage  or  buy  small  established,  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailed  publication  to  move 
to  Wisconsin.  Trade,  hobby,  recreation 
— other.  $3,000-$5.000  down,  high  re¬ 
payment.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


DOES  YOUR  COMMUNITTf 
NEED  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 
Will  you  support  it? 

We  have  completo  equipment  for  daily. 
Need  financing.  Box  1437,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 

The  SIXTIES  is  a  builder:  readable, 
lively  current  affairs  column.  Weeklies 
only.  Will  you  try  it?  Box  15,  Fraser, 
N.  Y. 


•’YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO”  adds 
reader  interest.  Lively  comments  by 
Charles  Roth.  Weeklies.  Try  it.  Key 
Associates,  3843  Park,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

SAVE  VALUABLE  SPACE 
Our  weekly  “EVERY- WOMAN’S  EX¬ 
CHANGE”  covers  every  woman’s  nee<ls : 
recipes,  patterns,  club  manuscripts  and 
party  games. 

KSTABLISHED  1930.  VOLU.MIXOl’S  MAIL. 

C.  B.  Graves 

905  N.  5th  St..  .'-pringfield.  III. 

Fillers 

HANDY  I'TLLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Publishers'  Representatives 

SPECIALISTS  in 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

advertising  and  with  many  years  of 
media  sales  experience.  Firm  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  include  a  few  select  publications 
desiring  East  Coast  representation.  Your 
inquiries  invited.  The  Corfield  Co.,  310 
Madison  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.Y’.  10017. 
(AC  212)  TN  7-3970 

PUBLISHERS — For  in-depth  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representation  throughout 
the  National  Capital  Area  contact 
HAMITON  &  HAMPTON,  1205  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.C.  20U04. 
Telephone  NAtional  8-9791,  Area  Ctale 
202. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 

W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Luke,  Ill.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 

EQUIPMENT  MART^ 

(Composing  Room 

FAIRCHILD  (’ITS)  PERFORATOR, 
#‘2348,  in  daily  use  with  counting 
mechanism.  llOv,  60  cycle.  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  Holyoke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  01010.  Att’n :  Frank  Downey. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  N.  Y. 

Highly  qualified  in  selling  and  servicing 
New  York  headquarters  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  out-of-town  newspapers. 
On  the  spot  personal  service  vital  to 
your  own  Retail  Department.  Please 
contact  Thomas  Butler,  30  E.  42  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  TN  7-3971. 

"17  years’  advertising  experience" 

Press  F^ngineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiier 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  .Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Ph.  919-835- 
1313. 


INTEItTYPE-C4-l.  quadder.  saw.  6 
molds.  No.  188S.8.  Also  *2  rebuilt  It’s 
with  operating  unito.  All  are  electric 
and  in  top  shape.  John  James.  Prod. 
Mgr.,  The  Triliuiie,  240  Franklin  St.. 
Warren,  Ohio  41095. 


INTERTYPE.  TTS,  PERFORATOR— 
Moilel  C3  S-;!  Intertyiie  (No.  5222),  1 
mag.  &  split,  gas  monomelt  pot,  al¬ 
most  new  ITS  attachment  and  stanil- 
ard  iierforator.  Bureau  County  Repule 
iican.  Princeton.  Illinois  61356. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
Iierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  jier  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths 
fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Oixler  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPL’Y 
44  E.  ^change  St..  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

i  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  tor 
'  sale.  Motlel  F-372,  1-85  line  Screen 

Cadet.  Excellent  condition.  Factory  re- 
!  built  less  than  one  jear  ago.  New 
I  Model  costs  over  $8000.  Will  sacrifice 
I  for  $3000.  Contact  Robert  D.  Cowart. 

I  Rollins  Press.  Inc.,  252  Park  Ave.  N, 
Winter  Park,  Florida.  644-2253. 

FAIRCHILD  CADET  ENGRAVER. 
Best  offer.  Farmers  Advance,  Camden, 
Michigan  49232. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Pretseg  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


14  uniU  SOOTT  press  23A.  ' 

with  2  full  color  decks.  4  half-color  I 
decks,  reverses,  2  double  folders. 
Hurletron  color  register  controls,  Scott 
reels,  tensions.  Wood  Electro-tab 

pasters.  Can  be  divided. 


ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  St  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 

S  unit  SCOTT,  22%*.  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearinss.  2  heavy  duty  foldera, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equii>- 
ment.  bo  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%.  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  enctra  color  cylin-  I 
der  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 

_  I 

4  unit  GOSS  21%,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color  i 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions :  j 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press.  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular.  2/1.  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  PK-  Duplex  Tubular. 


Single  unit.  Duplex  UNTTUBULAR. 
600  series;  also  combination  %  A  % 
pg.  folder:  roll  stands;  A  75  h.p. 
motor  drive. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


8  pg.  Duplex  flatbed  presses,  models 
A.  E.  AB. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  L  42pd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 
GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  ix>- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,000 
circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  Price 
will  be  discussed  with  interested  sub¬ 
stantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS 
HEADLINER 
FOLDER 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16" 

I  12  Pages 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 

CLINE  PRESS  CONTROL  BOARDS 
for  30  to  100  HP  motors.  Complete 
press  drives  from  30  HP  to  150  HP 
with  AC  current.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


TUBULAR  PRESS  | 
24-Page  Capacity 

Standard  2  to  1  model  complete  with 
stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller 
and  chases  and  all  standard  3-phase 
AC  drive. 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 
24-Page  Capacity 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  equip¬ 
ped  with  color  deck.  %  folder,  AG  3- 
phase  drive,  complete  with  stereo 
equipment  including  mat  roller  and 
chases. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  0>.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-unita 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diaraet^  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
foldw.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  seta  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and  , 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units,  i 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery  | 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  bo  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June.  1965,  direct  from  i 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand.  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New  I 
York.  Telephone— (607  )  722-3411.  i 


WOOD  COLOR  REGI.STER  MACHINE 
Mfg.  1957,  cut-off  23i’** 


.‘STEREOTYPE  PLATE  ELEVATOR 
Lift  50  ft.,  automatic 


MILWAUKEE  PUSHER  R.H. 
KEMP  7%  ton  pot.  Mfg.  1946 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

Post-War  Press  Equipment 


(1956)  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%.  8 
units,  balloon  former,  skip  slitter,  2 
color  cylinders.  9  reverses,  roll  stands, 
power  roll  hoist,  rewinder;  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate.  Location:  Huntsville,  Ala. 


(1951)  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
23'^,  6  units,  double  balloon  former, 
extra  color  cylinder,  3  reverses.  Wood 
reels,  tensions,  pasters.  Unityi>e  drives. 
Location :  Newark,  N.J. 


(1948)  HOE  (X>LOR  CONVERTIBLE 
22%,  8  units,  double  balloon  former,  3 
color  cylinders.  6  reverses.  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location:  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


(1950)  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE. 
2  separate  units,  with  a.c,  unityi>e 
drives,  Hoe  reels,  tensions,  pasters. 


8  unit  HOE  press,  22%,  [2  units  (1948) 
Color  Convertible  and  6  units  (1937) 
Arch  Type],  double  balloon  former,  3 
color  cylinders,  6  reverses,  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location :  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 


Wanted  to  Buy 


GOOD  USED  TUBULAR  PRF-^iS  and 
all  necessary  stereo  equipment.  Mini¬ 
mum  capability  32  pages  tabloiii.  Write 
or  call  AI  Hickerson,  High  Plains 
Publishers,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 
HUnter  2-2144. 

Signode  Parker  Wire  Tyer  M.iehine; 
Cutler-Hammer  6-wire  Conveyor ;  Late 
Model  Curved  Router  22%*.  John  Grif. 
fiths  Co..  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

WANTED:  single  page  turtles  of  ad¬ 
justable  height.  Write  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Herald  Publishing  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  48.  Albany,  Georgia  31702, 
giving  price. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaijer  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23^"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  mors 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia.  La. 


NEWSPAPER  PRBSSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  BQUIPMiaiT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


TXiim  I.dinotyp6#^“Int€k‘typ©9  XAidlowB 

,m5t«  1  fnlLr  PRINTCRAJT  REPRESENTATIVIS 

•uniUs  1  double  folder.  22%'^  1  color  riinrch  N<kw  York  7  N  Y 

lump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels.  1«^  Church  btreet.  Mew  Yoric  7,  n.  Y. 


hump.  l-lOO  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels, 
and  tensionSs  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 


KEMP  7%  ton  pot.  Mfg.  1946  COLE  FOLDERS 

'  ’4.  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD, 

WOOD  AUTOSHAVER  TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.- 

&  AUTOPLATE  000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt- 

Mfg.  1946,  cut-off  231’."  able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 

;  Mach.  Wks  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  city,  Okla-'CE  6-8841. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  | - - - - - 

(AC  212)  MU  5-4774  Holler  Grinding 


COMPLETE  SELECTION  I 

OF  ROTARY  PRESSES:  I 

16-Page  Standard  2  to  I  Tube,  com¬ 
plete  with  stereo. 

24-Page  Standard  2  to  1  Tube,  com¬ 
plete  with  stereo. 

32-Page  Unitube  with  Color. 

4-Units  Hoe  Super  Production — 22%*  i 
cut-off.  j 

6-Units  Hoe  Super  Production  with  i 
Color — 22%  *  cut-off.  | 

4-Units  Wood  with  Color — 23A"  cut¬ 
off.  I 

CALL  OR  WRITE;  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  (X)RP.  | 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo.  | 
A.  C.  816,  HA  1-5364 

BARGAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
8-Page  Duplex  Model  D,  prints  5500 
(2  way  printer)  2,  4,  6  or  8  standard 
siie  pages  per  hour.  Double  that  on 
Tabloid.  Excellent  condition,  easy  to 
remove  from  1st  floor.  Pric^  to  sell  1 
NOW!  The  McDowell  News,  Marion,  i 
N.C.  28752.  j 

2200-GALLON  INK  TANK  with  pump  ; 
and  accessories  for  sale.  Now  in  use. 
i  Available  June  1.  Record-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  Tel:  296-8414. 

i  DECIDED  TO  STAY  LETTERPRESS? 
Then  here's  the  press  for  you.  Duplex 
AB  with  all  extras.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen.  PI  4-3511. 


Gi».  C.  LOVBTAICK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  (Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Boulevard 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Tel;  OR  5-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE, 
No.  189,  and  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto 
•Shaver.  No.  104  ;  28^**  cut-off.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition,  ^aver  like  new.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Contact  L.  Z.  Blue,  Production 
Mgr.,  The  Republican-Oiurier,  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio, 

MONOMELT  Page  Rotary  Flat  Shaver, 
w/spare  cutter.  Ironwood  Globe,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan  49938. 

ALMOST  NEW  KEMP  Gas-Fired 
Stereo  Pot.  6500  lb.  rapacity,  immer¬ 
sion  burners.  Less  than  half  tirice. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  immeili- 
ately.  Inquire  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hue  saw  and  trimmer,  heavy  duty, 
compact  spac(>  saver. 

Full-page  Hue  flat  casting  Ihjx;  casts 
type  high,  base  high  or  shell,  one 
point  lock-up  for  speedy  oi>eration. 
Hoe  plate  casting  box,  22%*  cut-off. 
Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  with  cool¬ 
ing  stand  and  air  drier,  22%*  cut-off, 
set  up  for  15%*  page  widtii. 
TRAN.SCRIPT  PRESS.  Dedham.  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


EDITOR-BUSINESS  MANAGBSl  new 
offset  weekly  newspaper  with  excellent 
future.  Starting  soon.  Box  1499,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


WEiiKLY  EDITOR,  who  wants  owner 
ship  arrangement  in  small  chain  o( 
growing  Southern  weeklies,  to  take 
over  several  papers — all  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion;  no  produc¬ 
tion  worries.  Must  be  experienced, 
proven  and  willing  to  work.  Wife 
schooled  in  journalism  would  assist 
Prefer  Southerner.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1610,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher.  Immediate  opening. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
A  newspaper  in  Zone  9  (  40,000  ABC) 
requires  the  services  of  a  Promotion 
Manager  who  will  also  serve  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Circulation  Manager.  The  man  ws 
are  seeking  should  know  all  phases  of 
circulation  and  have  ability  to  ersats 
ideas,  develop  and  execute  circulation 
campaigns.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MERGER  MAKE.S  AVAILABLE  ONE  DUPLEX  TABULAR  Casting 

Duplex  AB,  Job  Presses,  Caster,  etc.  Box;  one  Duplex  plate  finishing  ma- 

Make  Offer.  Butler  N.J.  Argus  201-  chine.  Brunswick  News,  Brunswick, 

838-1234.  Ga..  31520. 


WANTED: 

County  Circulation 
Manager 

for  an  eastern  newspaper  in 
the  100,000  clast.  Salary  open 
commensurate  with  ability.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  proven  back- 
9round  in  country  circulation 
with  records.  Pensions  and 
other  security  benefits  in¬ 
cluded.  Application  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

Box  1490 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  17,  1965 


Hslp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


aRCUi.AT10N  MANAGER,  proven 
record,  needed  to  dramatically  increase 
subscriptions  for  mid-Atlantic  subur¬ 
ban  wt-ekly  irroup.  Write  thoroughly 
to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

BXCEI  riONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
tessom-l  and  thoroutthly  ex|>erienre<l 
home  delivery  manaiter  with  potential 
and  ability  to  manage  Circulation  De- 
partm«‘nt  on  large  MES  newsiiaper. 
Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

large  metro  daily  &  SUNDAY 
newspaper.  Zone  2,  seeking  experienced 
,  circulation  representative.  Salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  car  proviiled.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  for  a  young  man 
!  to  supervise  RTZ  carriers  ...  a  real 
opportunity  for  an  timbitions  young 
man.  Northern  Illinois  city  of  26,<IU0. 
.\pply:  Circulation  Mgr..  Journal- 
!  .standard.  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVXRTISINO  MANAGER'S  POSITION 
STsilable  on  outstanding  small  daily  in 
Ramon  4.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
rint  man.  Your  reply  should  include 
full  details  as  to  your  experience  and 
abilities,  references,  earnings  and  fam¬ 
ily  status.  All  replies  will  be  strictly 
confidential.  Write  Box  1462,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGORESSIVE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
salesman  or  woman  who  can  produce. 
County  seat,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Zone  6.  Must  be  experienced.  Age  and 
marital  status  not  important.  Box  ISIS, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

r  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
The  Oklahoman  &  Times  has  an  open- 
I  ing  for  an  additional  top-flight,  sea- 
;  soned  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
'  ssvsral  years  of  experience.  We  offer 
I  an  excellent  opportunity  with  restxmsi- 
bility  and  plenty  of  room  to  grow  with 
one  of  the  most  mcxlern  and  aggressive 
newvapers  in  the  country.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Oklahoman  &  Times,  Oklahoma  City, 

^  Oklahoma  73101,  or  interview  at  ANPA 
convention  can  be  arranged. 

ADVERTISING  SAI^BSMAN— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  salesman 
I  on  a  12-man  retail  staff  in  Zone  4. 

Substantial  salary,  excellent  fringe 
j  benefits,  and  excellent  opportunity  for 
'  advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bo.x  1540,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

^  TO  SUCCEED  our  present  retail 
manager  who  has  reached  retirement 
age. 

THE  MAN  wo  are  looking  for  is 
first  of  all  a  sales  manager  who  has 
the  ability  and  experience  to  do  a 
c*al  job  of  leading  and  inspiring  a 
top-notch  retail  staff  of  13  thoroughly 
experienced  and  competent  salesmen. 

HERE  IS  a  challenging  opportunity 
—where  results  are  well-rewarded—  to 
join  a  highly  progressive,  exclusive 
morning  and  evening  combination 
newspaper  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  top  20  southern 
niarkets  with  a  tremendous  growth 
ahead,  plus  a  beautiful  city  with  ideal 
^  climate  and  living  facilities. 

PLEASE  AIR-MAIL,  in  confidence, 
An  outline  of  background,  experience. 
WSAont  remuneration  and  personal  in¬ 
formation  that  can  lead  to  a  personal 
'“'•■'view  to:  George  Lemons,  Adver- 
“•ing  IBrector,  Greensboro  News  & 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 


Display  Advertising 


JOIN  THE  ADVERTISING  STAFF  of 
the  Tinies-New's.  Kingsport,  located  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  beautiful  TVA  lakes, 
mild  winters,  excellent  schools  and 
near  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Itange.  You  must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  aggressively  sell  our  market, 
energetic,  strong  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion ;  we  offer,  good  saiary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Forward  your  resume  including 
experience,  past  employment  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  P.  Kohl,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  37660. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Western  Pa.  daily.  Must  lie  able 
to  run  staff  now  and  move  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  in  near  future.  $0000 
to  start,  plus  all  fringes.  Write  Box 
1555,  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

WILL  PAY  $10,000  PLUS  to  an  expe¬ 
rienced  advertising  man  with  proven 
sales  record.  Must  be  familiar  with 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  assuming  manage¬ 
ment  role  in  growing  firm.  (Tioice 
D.O.  area.  Write  thoroughly  to  Box 
1525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  on  Gulf  Coast  I 
needs:  (1)  reporter;  (2)  desk  man: 
preferably  under  30.  Send  full  details  I 
including  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Kansas 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  handle  wire  and 
supervise  news  staff.  Good  working 
conditions,  outstanding  community 
near  metroimlitan  center.  Write  or 
phone  Stewart  Newlin,  Wellington 
Daily  News,  Wellington,  Kansas 
67152. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  young 
man  to  carve  niche  for  himself  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  100-year-old 
prixe-winning  weekly.  Progressive 
northern  Ohio  community  in  rural 
area,  but  near  large  cities  and  cul¬ 
tural  centers.  Must  be  versatile — able 
to  handle  both  advertising  and  news. 
Please  furnish  full  information  to  Box 
1455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  some  i^neral  re- 
Iiorting,  for  11,000  p.m.  daily  in  cen¬ 
tral  Florida.  Send  letter,  salary  need¬ 
ed  to:  Paul  Brookshire,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford,  Florida 
32771. 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY,  circulation 
16,000,  needs  reporter-photographer. 
Write  Box  1480,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements. 

ABLE  REPORTER  mature  enough  to 
operate  news  bureau  in  8,000  city  for 
27,000  daily.  Fast-growing  midwest 
industrial  dairy  resort  area.  Must  be 
aggressive— a  digger — with  writing 
ability.  Photo  experience  desirable. 
Contact:  Editor,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

AD-NEWS  MAN  with  ambition  to  own 
exclusive  Louisiana  parish  seat  week¬ 
ly,  ability  to  run  it.  Buy  in  with  lim¬ 
it^  capital.  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  for  Conn,  weekly  paper.  Top- 
notch  salary  for  man  who  can  direct 
small  staff,  write  heads,  knows  layout, 
cover  stories,  write  with  accuracy  and 
interest.  No  desk  job.  Experience  and 
car  necessary.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Write  Box  1494,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  for  small  S-day  dally  to  han¬ 
dle  all  phases.  Small  staff.  Prafer  man 
with  small-town,  weekly  paper  slant. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frwk  Mills. 
Chronicle-Herald.  Hoppeston,  Illinois 
60942. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  open 
at  Big-10  university.  Recipients  receive 
$2178  for  9  months  of  service  as  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  on  prixe-winning 
campus  daily.  Program  leads  to  M.A. 
in  4  to  6  quarters.  Box  1508,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  I 
enced  writer.  Midwest  state  university  { 
seeks  writer  capable  of  in-depth  re¬ 
porting  on  university  research  and 
educational  programs.  Send  res\ime, 
salary  requirements.  Box  1515.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter-editor  who  can  take  care 
of  front  and  sport  pages  on  a  county 
seat  semi-weekly.  Zone  5.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Box  1500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  publication.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 
We  need  a  young  camera  man  able  or 
willing  to  do  some  reporting  as  well. 
Good  pay,  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Position  on  Illinois  daily  open  immedi¬ 
ately.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1520,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  managing 
editor  to  assume  command  of  news 
department,  write  editorials.  Capable 
staff  awaits  direction  from  aggressive, 
experienced  man.  30,000  afternoon 
daily — Republican  viewpoint.  Want 
man  who  will  put  roots  down  in  50,- 
000  community  in  growing  midwest 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational 
area.  We  will  only  consider  the  man 
who  has  earned  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence.  and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box  : 
1523,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 

REPORTER,  night  shift,  for  suburban 
New  York  daily  newspaper.  Must  have  I 
car — be  draft-proof.  Five-day,  37%  | 
hour  week,  fringe  benefits.  Will  ac-  I 
cept  man  with  limited  experience.  Box  : 
1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  (young  man  or  woman),  i 
Prefer  J-Degree.  Tremendous  oppor-  | 
tunity  on  fast-growing  prixe-winning  i 
17,348  ABC  twice-weekly  tabloid  in  I 
booming  North  Jersey  suburbs  (popula¬ 
tion  increased  60%  in  decade).  Edi¬ 
torial  integrity  ;  high  standards;  metro- 
type  editing.  Apply  immediately  to: 
Managing  Editor.  Suburban  Trends. 
RiverdaJe,  New  Jersey.  (AC  201)  835- 
4100. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  experience,  or 
professional,  has  desirable  position  as 
assistant  sports  editor  awaiting  with 
live-wire  non-metropolitan  Illinois 
daily.  Camera  ability  helpful — not  es¬ 
sential.  Opportunity  to  work  under 
toi>-flight  sports  editor,  liberal  extra 
lienefits,  generous  starting  salary, 
merit  raises.  Modern  offices  —  ideal 
working  conditions.  Send  details  of 
background,  training,  exi>erience,  avail¬ 
ability:  also  clips,  to  B<n  1495,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SLOT  MAN  WANTED,  for 
6-edition  newspaper,  to  assist  sports 
editor.  Five-man  sports  staff.  Should 
have  ability  in  typography,  photo  edit¬ 
ing  and  copy  reading.  Midwest.  Box 
1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  STAR'HNG  SALARY  of  $10,000  and 
broad  advancement  opportunity  for 
skillful  copy  editor  in  competitive 
metropolitan  city.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  might  now  l«  a  copy  read¬ 
er  with  executive  potential  on  another 
big  newspaper,  or  the  top  young  edi¬ 
tor  in  a  smaller  city.  Botx  1586,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

APPRENTICE  (XIPY  READER  for 
lively,  creative  women’s  section.  We 
offer  opportunity  and  training  with 
women  who  are  outstanding  in  pnv 
ducing  attractive,  readable  sections 
aimed  at  family  interests.  Our  gal 
should  )«  young,  bright,  creative  and 
college  trained.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  an  ideal  place  to  live.  Put 
your  best  foot  forward  in  a  letter  to 
Bo.x  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PICTURE  EDITOR  for 
'The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Write:  Charles  Elfont,  Picture  Editor, 
'The  Bulletin,  Philadel^ia.  Pa.  19101. 


A.SSIST.\NT  SPORTS  EDITOR  mid¬ 
west  afternoon  daily  33,000.  Beat 
working  conditions  —  liberal  benefits. 
Write  fully  to:  Paul  Carlson,  Dispatch, 
Moline,  Illinois  61265. 

DBISK  MAN — Jack  of  all  trades  on 
<lesk  —  write  heads,  rewrite,  assign¬ 
ments.  Zone  1  daily.  Box  1585,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  STAIT.  Seek  two  re- 
Iiorter-photographers.  2  to  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  sub¬ 
urban  afternoon  newspaper,  3.5.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  lOM  WEEKLY,  soon 
daily,  needs  mature,  aggressive  news 
editor  to  write,  edit,  manage  staff. 
There’s  a  solid,  well-paying  future 
here  for  the  right  man.  Write  Boyle. 
Box  33.  Glendale,  Arizona  85301. 

FLORIDA — Six-day  30.000  pm  needs 
fast,  skillful,  meticulous  copy  editor 
with  flair  for  bright  heads,  ability  to 
lay  out  sparkling  pages  and  fallow 
thnmgh  in  shop.  Sports  knowle<lge 
helpful.  Tough  job.  but  real  pro  can 
can-e  bright  future  in  gn>wing  organj- 
zation  in  ideal  living  area.  Age  33- 
45  preferred  but  stamina,  experience 
more  important.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HALLMARK 
Contemporary  Card 
Writers 

Interesting  positions  on  our 
writing  staff  for  young  women 
with  a  flair  for  "Contemporary” 
humor.  These  positions  are  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Good  salary  and  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Please  send  resume 
to  Virginia  Kirlin,  Personnel 
Representative. 

HALLMARK  CARDS 
25th  &  MC  GEE  TRAFFICWAY 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


IMAGINATIVE,  PICTURE  -  MINDED 
news  editor  for  eastern  Area  5  offset 
daily  that  features  local  news.  Self¬ 
starter,  ambitious.  Real  opportunity 
to  develop  your  ideas — prove  yourself. 
Top  pay  for  small  daily.  Tell  all,  send 
samples,  if  you  think  you  can  make 
a  newspaper  sing.  Box  15;)0,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  sports  «litor-writer  with  well- 
rounded  knowledge  all  sports.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  sports  active  communi¬ 
ty.  tkwd  salary,  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  iiension  plan,  paid  vacation, 
other  lienefits.  Progressive  afternoon 
daily.  Give  full  information,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter  to  D.  F.  Daubel.  'The 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio  43420. 


EDITOR  &  CURATOR 
OF  PURLICATTONS 

Leading  non-profit  inititution  In  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  seeks  a  career-minded, 
well-rounded  man  to  head  its  publications 
department.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  imag¬ 
inative,  capable  of  minute  attention  to 
details;  and  above  all,_  Interested  in 
animals.  Duties  include;  editing  a  scientific 
quarterly  and  popular  bi-monthly,  writing 
press  releases  and  ^  occasional  popular 
articles,  variety  of  informative  material. 
Extremely  liberal  benefits. 

BO-\  1530 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
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HELP  W.ANTED 


Operators~Marhinists 


LIVELY,  FAST-GROWING  17.000  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  daily  in  Northern 
Ohio  is  seeking  a  general  assignment 
reporter  with  some  experience  who 
wants  to  grow  with  us.  We  need  a 
man  who  enjoys  meeting  a  challenge 
...  a  man  who  can  help  us  continue 
to  be  more  popular  with  our  readers  i 
than  Ohio's  two  biggest  dailies.  Box  ! 
1588,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
11,000  circulation  offset  daily  in  West-  1 
em  N.Y. — community  of  14,000 — losing 
its  managing  editor ;  looking  for  pros-  I 
pects  on  the  way  up.  Prefer  permanent 
replacement,  but  not  averse  to  being  I 
stepping  stone  for  ambitious  prospect 
humble  enough  to  realize  everybody 
works  in  small-town  journalism,  par-  ■ 
ticularly  the  managing  editor.  Homell  . 
(N.Y.)  Tribune.  I 

NEWSMAN-EDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  small  daily.  Must  l>e  strong  i 
on  sports.  Apply :  Manager,  Daily  j 
News.  Russell,  Kansas  67665. 

REPORTER  —  Ebkperienced,  accurate. 
Paid  vacation,  hospitalization  and  ten¬ 
sion  plans.  Write:  Eklitor,  The  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida  3.1040. 

REIPORTER  for  important  suburban 
li^t.  Proven  stepping  stone  to  promo¬ 
tion;  could  also  lead  to  bureau  chief 
assignment.  Large  New  England  daily.  , 
E'ull  details,  references,  salary,  first  ^ 
letter.  Box  1584,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  for  small  In¬ 
diana  daily.  County  seat  paper — the 
spot  for  good  experience.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  can  handle  courthouse,  city 
hall,  general  reporting;  camer.o  experi¬ 
ence  a  help,  but  not  necessary.  Box  1 
1570,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DEISKMAN  for  Philadelphia 
•area  p.m.  daily.  Seek  man  with  at  I 

least  one  to  two  years’  experience  in  [ 

copyreading,  heads,  layouts  and  wire 
copy.  Reply  to  Box  1534,  Exlitor  &  ; 
Publisher.  I 

TECHNICAL  WRITER  $511-$617  ' 

Minimum  of  two  years’  college  plus  2  I 
years’  appropriate  experience.  Apply : 
Nevada  State  Personnel  Division,  Capi¬ 
tol  Annex,  Carson  City,  Nevada  89701. 

TWO  OPEiNINGS:  Si>orts  writer  and  ; 
police  courts  reporter  for  central  Vir¬ 
ginia  6-day  p.m.  daily.  (Tood  pay  and 
pleasant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Prefer  Southerners,  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Box  1436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  PRO  EDITOR  -  REPORTER. 
Managing  editorship  of  three  aggres-  ! 
sive  weeklies  for  man  or  woman  who  I 
can  qualify.  Nash  Newspatiers,  Som-  ’> 
erville,  N.J.  08876.  ' 

WANTEID — Young  man  to  work  as 
assistsmt  sports  editor  and  to  help  on 
the  wire  on  afternoon  paper  in  Chart 
Ar^  6  paper  in  city  of  25,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  on  daily  paper.  Starting 
sal^  *100  per  week.  Write  Box  1575, 
ESditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  I 

A  major  U.  S.  corporation  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  an  exiierienoed  news-  ' 
t^perman  on  one  of  its  internal  pub-  | 
lications.  Prefer  college  graduate,  un-  i 
.30.  Must  be  excellent  writer  with 
minimum  four  years’  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  including  headline  writing  and 
makeup.  Some  travel.  Ebccellent  sal-  | 
ary,  benefits.  Box  1578,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

Free  Lance 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Cartoons, 
pictures,  human  interest  stories,  true 
humorous  happenings,  quotes,  etc.  for 
new  weekly  publication.  Write 
1402,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  CONTROVERSIAL  re¬ 
ligious  writers  as  stringers;  also  need 
religious  photos.  Joseph  G.  Veins,  Edi¬ 
tor,  National  Faith,  1256  S.  Kedzie  i 

St.,  Oiicago,  Illinois  60651.  j 

*2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail  i 
first,  210  Post.  #915E1,  Sim  Francisco.  1 


MACHINIST-OPEaiATOR  for  6-day 
daily  on  Gulf  Coast.  *8.20  hr..  37^ 
hr.  week,  paid  sick  leave,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Write  qualifications  to:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Chronicla,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  39567. 

TTS  Perforator  Operator — Good  scale 
and  fringe  benefits.  FYee  parking. 
Caiart  Area  2.  WriU  Box  1460,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MONOTITB  KEVBOAKU  Ol’EItATOR. 
Nights.  Joe  Thompson,  Kelley  &  Jami¬ 
son.  Inc.,  505  N.  Parkway,  Memphis. 
Tennessee. 

Press  Room 

GRAVURE-PRESS  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  well- 
established  progressive  company  in 
the  Mid-west.  Man  should  bo  ex¬ 
perienced  with  Mottcr  presses  and 
folders,  Hoe  folders  and  Cline  reels. 

Box  1445,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Promotion 

CREA’nVE  POSITION 
The  Miami  Herald  needs  a  creative  in¬ 
dividual  experienced  in  news  writing 
or  public  relations  for  its  centralized 
prtmiotion  department.  Possibly  the 
step-up  needed  by  a  one-man  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  small  daily.  Position  has 
two  main  responsibilities :  working 
with  top  news  executives  as  editorial 
promotion  coordinator  and  editing  the 
monthly  employe  newspaper.  Must 
have  ability  to  create  promotion  ads. 
Mail  resume  and  samples  of  work 
with  letter  of  application  to  Earl  R. 
Truax,  Jr.,  Promotion  Director,  The 
Miami  Herald.  Miami,  Elorida,  33101. 

CREA’nVE  YOUNG  MAN  wantetl  for 
.■idvertising  promotion  department  of  a 
leading  southwest  daily.  Applicant 
must  lie  25-30  years  of  age,  have  a 
college  degree,  and  have  newspaper 
experience  in  .advertising,  news,  or 
promotion.  Send  resume  and  cliiipings 
to  Paul  S.  Po|ie.  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICAnONS  MANAGER  —  Expe¬ 
rienced  man  who  combines  demon¬ 
strated  administrative  aptitude  with 
ability  to  judge  effectiveness  of  text 
and  layout  for  informational  publica¬ 
tions  of  major  CThicago  area  univer¬ 
sity.  Should  have  analytical  mind — 
though  ability  to  write  clear,  succinct 
prose  decided  asset.  Will  manage  and 
expedite  production  of  all  general  uni¬ 
versity  publications,  including  cata¬ 
logs,  calendar  of  events,  brochures, 
promotional  materials;  supervise  work 
of  editor,  artist,  three  production 
staffers ;  report  to  Director  of  Public 
Relations.  Degree  in  English  or  Jour¬ 
nalism  desirable.  Box  1458,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

r-Public— , 
Relations 

Editor  for  large  central  New  York 
industrial  publication  with  addi¬ 
tional  responsibility  in  community 
and  public  relations. 

Splendid  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  a  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate  with  iournalism  or  public 
relations  or  industrial  relations 
experience. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

,  Box  1565 
Editor  li  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 

Research 


MARKEH’ING-RESEIARI^H  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  research  manager 
who  likes  digging  for  the  facts,  and 
isn’t  afraid  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
go  to  work  .  .  .  one  who  can  search 
out  every  available  source  for  data,  or 
who  can  develop  a  questionnaire,  draw 
up  a  sample  and  launch  a  survey  of  his 
own  to  get  the  answers  to  a  variety  of 
problems.  Naturally,  he  should  also  be 
able  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  re¬ 
sults  to  insure  their  proper  use.  Must 
be  a  college  graduate,  with  BA  or  MA 
degree  in  marketing  economics  ...  a 
practical,  down-to-earth  research  or 
marketing  practitioner  with  a  few 
years  of  experience  under  his  belt; 
will  be  backed  up  with  competent  as¬ 
sistants  to  help  him  get  started  in  a 
challenging,  rewarding  position.  Write: 
David  E.  Henes.  Pro.  Dir..  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Detroit,  Michigan  48231. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTI'.D 

Administrative 

MR.  PUBLISHEIR.  are  you  thinking 
about  a  successor?  Successful  weekly 
publisher  for  five  years,  in  lO’s,  j. 
grad,  married,  seeks  life-time  “roots’’ 
with  daily.  Sincere,  quiet  personality; 
finest  of  references ;  civic-minibfd;  lib¬ 
eral,  middle-of-road  philosophifw.  Much 
experience,  but  with  flexible  attitudes. 
Willing  to  work  and  learn  with  guid¬ 
ance  towards  succession  and  owner- 
ship-  Desire  and  consider  it  moeiaarr 
to  build  a  sincere,  honest  relationship 
with  mutual  respect.  Have  investment 
capital.  Hasty  decisions  not  neiessary. 
Everything  confidential.  Would  ar¬ 
range  preliminary  meeting  with  third 
party  if  to  your  advantage.  Now  in 
/one  5.  Elast.  Box  1572,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  Assistant;  exceptional 
knowledge  of  labor  relations  and  com¬ 
plete  management  experience;  well 
worth  investigating.  Interview  ANPA 
Week.  Box  1587,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

EXPERIENCED  IN  CARTOONING, 
layout,  type  specification,  finished  art, 
lettering ;  want  iiosition  that  combines 
this  experience  with  emphasis  on  car¬ 
tooning.  Box  1551,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


/scaaemic  CIRCDLA'nON  MANAGE®,  college 

^  ^  ■  graduate,  fully  experienced.  Seeks  op- 

MS  IN  JOURNALISM,  30,  professional  portunity  as  manager  in  30-70M  class, 
experience,  seeks  teaching  ixysition.  Box  1517,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

preferably  lieginning  June  and  with  - - - - 

opportunity  for  Ph.D.  Box  1579.  Edi-  CTRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Dis- 
tor  &  Publisher.  i  trict  Manager.  Age  29.  Seven  years’ 

_ _ _ _  experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation; 

strong  on  carrier  lioy  promotion.  Box 
1527.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PROMOTION-MINDED;  good  admin- 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER  istrator;  proven  result-getter;  seek 
CONSULTANT  CM  spot  on  50  to  100,000  daily;  pivs- 

SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  top  ently  employed  as  CM.  Box  1561,  Edi-  < 
man  or  back  stop  to  over-burdened  tor  &  Publisher. 

executive.  Have  assisted  top-flight  men  ;  - - 

also  oi>erated  medium  and  metropolitan  12  YEARS’  EXPER1E7NCB  —  circula- 
papers  U.  S.  and  Europe.  ■  tion  14.600,  ABC  newspaper.  Increased 

CONVERTED  *250,000  loser  to  prof-  1  circulation  over  8,000:  160  carriers  and 
it  while  cutting  costs  and  building  mail.  Low  income  farm  area.  Two 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  25  j  months’  summer  resort.  No  assistant, 
years  practical  administrative  experi-  LlO-mile  radius.  Hired /collected.  Box 
ence  all  departments,  including  execu-  1531.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tive  headquarters  nationsd  chain.  _ _ _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  Wharton  and 

Journalism,  plus  mechanical  training.  Classified  Advertising 

Available  ANPA  Week  for  interview.  ^  ■ 

Box  1486,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  CAM — 25  years’  experience  (25-330.- 

-  000).  Producer!  Now  available.  Box 

TOP  MAN  1497,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

desires  change.  Good  reason.  Elxperi-  *20,000  CAM  AVAILABLE 

enced  as:  Publisher,  (jleneral  Man-  Have  ienche<l  top  here.  Ready  for  the 
ager.  Advertising  Manager,  Elditor,  final  step.  40,  college  graduate,  fam- 
Ebtpert  in  labor  relations,  sales  meth-  ily.  Sixteen  years’  exi»rience  display 
ods,  product  improvement,  expense  and  classified.  Imaginative,  creative 
controls.  Metro  and  small  city.  Age  administrator.  Box  1543,  Editor  4 
47.  Twenty-five  years’  experience  news-  Publisher. 

paper-radio  management.  Heavy  chain.  - - — - — - - 

Make  ANPA  date.  Box  1454,  Editor  I  Display  Advertising 


TOP  MAN 


desires  change.  Good  reason.  Ebeperi- 
enced  as:  Publisher,  (jleneral  Man¬ 
ager,  Advertising  Manager,  Elditor. 
Elxpert  in  labor  relations,  sales  meth¬ 
ods.  product  improvement,  expense 
controls.  Metro  and  small  city.  Age 
47.  Twenty-five  years’  experience  news¬ 
paper-radio  management.  Heavy  chain. 
Make  ANPA  data.  Box  1454,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  ENERGETIC 
CAREEE®  NEWSPAPERMAN 
would  like  to  trade  15  years  of  excep¬ 
tional  experience  in  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  space  age  pro¬ 
duction  for  an  opportunity  to  manage 
a  medium  daily.  Family  man,  age  38, 
university  grad.  An  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  part  interest  a  necsssity.  Box 
1516,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Top-flight  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Prefer  large  Paper  or  Chain. 
Cost  reduction  expert.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA  Convention.  Box  1589, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GEB^ERAL  MANAGER  looking  for 
employment  in  dry  climate — California 
desert,  Nevada,  Arizona.  Twelve  years 
with  present  newspaper.  Box  1552, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  ME? 

A  man  to  take  over  operation  of  a 
weekly  publication  and  make  it  hum 
with  new  ideas  and  increased  ad  and 
circulation  sales.  Now  employed  and 
part  owner  of  popular  weekly  in  Zone 
3.  I  have  11  years’  experience  in  ad 
sales,  layout,  make-up  and  manage¬ 
ment  on  daily  and  weekly  papers.  Box 
1568,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Hey!  Look  me  over! 

Newspaper  advertising  salesman  wanti| 
to  settle  permanently  and  grow  with 
progressive  Florida  daily,  largo  Of 
small,  that  promotes  from  within.  Ag( 
29,  married,  seven  years’  experience: 
classified,  retail,  general;  additio^ 
experience  in  marketing,  promotkn 
and  management.  Eager,  ambitious, 
hard  worker.  Ebccellent  sales  reoora 
with  large  daily  in  highly  competitive 
metro  market;  smaller  market  expe¬ 
rience  also.  Will  combine  vacatho 
with  interview  next  month.  Resume 
with  references,  prior  to  interview,  st 
your  request.  Box  1493,  Elditor  &  Pub 
Usher. 

PART-'HME  ADVER’nSlNG  or  edi¬ 
torial  work  wanted.  3  or  4  days  _psf 
week.  Thirteen  years’  major  dailies 
display;  now  editing  weekly.  Prefer 
doing  quality  writing  in  any  field,  but 
well-versed  in  schlok.  Prefer  Pacinc 
Northwest.  Have  permanent  incoros. 
Box  1514,  Elditor  £  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  seeks  greater 
challenge.  Excellent  record  and  back¬ 
ground.  3839  Brockton  Ave.,  Riverside. 
Calif.,  92501. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Editorial 


EXI’BRIENCED  EDITOR-REPORTiai 
with  atrons  grenenil  background — and 
part  eularly  well-informed  on  theater, 
fllroa,  tv;  literate  writing  style  — 
laaka  change  from  general  assignments, 
^tting  “aisle-struck”  writer  on  the 
aisle  means  dedicated  coverage.  Box 
1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


glAfiONKD  PROFKSSIONAI,  NSWSMAN, 
48,  wants  812,000,  or  higher,  iXMt  on 
your  metropolitan  daily  as  editor  or 
department  editor.  Box  1430,  Editor 
t  I'ublisher. 


S.E.  ASIA  CORRESPONDENT,  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  staff  position  with  repu¬ 
table  newspaper,  preferably  ba^ 
Hong  Kong  traveling  Indochina,  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Philippines. 
Former  UPI  Bureau  Chief  at  Saigon 
and  Hong  Kong.  Carnegie  Press  Fel¬ 
low  1903-64.  Author  of  a  book  on 
Laos.  Requires  salary  88,000  plus 
traveling  expenses.  Write:  Arthur  J. 
Dommen.  P.O.  Box  987,  Saigon  or  ca¬ 
ble:  nOMMEN  CONTINENT  SAIGON. 


COMMUNICATOR,  7  years’  experience 
all  phases  public  information  for  major 
state  agency,  seeks  concentration  on 
writing.  Background  in  highway-travel 
news,  features.  A.B.  Degree,  33.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Executive  on  quality  metropolitan 
daily,  fully-experienced  all  phases  of 
newsroom  management  —  brat  refer¬ 
ences  —  seeks  Managing  Editor’s  post. 
Age  40.  family,  college.  Box  1485^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
Capable  •  Reliable 
Particular 

Experienced  in  offset,  letterpress.  Prefer 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate  immediately,  but.  I  must  be 
"the”  editor.  P.O.  Box  326,  Union  City, 
New  Jersey, 


SPOR’TS-NEWS-FEA’TURB  WRITER 

Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  editorial  page  feature 
writer  for  30,000  circulation  daily 
seeks  opportunity  immediately  in  Zone 
9  or  6  with  a  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  NEW  ZEALANDER.  39,  seeks 
change  from  editorship  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  daily  to  full-time  correspondent 
for  newspaper,  news  service  or  similar 
in  South  Pacific  or  S.E.  Asia.  Honest, 
hard-working;  good  writer,  reporter, 
photographer.  Details  on  request  to 
Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU  position 
desired  by  June  graduate  (BSJ).  Pres¬ 
ently  assistant  to  Ohio  University’s 
Sports  Information  Director.  For  com¬ 
plete  resume  write:  Ralph  Francis,  212 
Madison  Ave.,  Athens,  Ohio  54701. 


metropolitan  newsman.  39, 
Wa^ington  experience,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  help  develop  weekly,  small 
daily  in  Southwest.  Write  well — have 
ideas.  Box  1491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RADIO-’TV  NEWSMAN,  with  nearly 
3  years’  experience  and  a  college  de¬ 
gree.  wants  to  break  into  newspaper 
work.  Seeking  position  as  a  reporter 
or  copy  desk  writer  on  a  paper  in  the 
South  or  Southwest.  Box  1492,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  Good 
worker:  experienced.  Prefer  Calif., 
Aris.,  Nevada  areas.  Box  1509,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  JOURNALIST,  30.  staff 
reporter  on  London,  England  national 
daily — wide  experience  and  interests; 
good  shorthand  typing ;  speaks  French, 
German,  Italian ;  well-traveled  and 
knows  _  U.S.A. — seeks  stimulating  op¬ 
portunity  with  good  prospects.  Box 
1558,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  SPOR’TS  EailTOR 
20,000  California  daily  seeks  step  up 
to  either  Met  or  P.R.  Box  1529,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDI’TOR  &  WRI’TER,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes  magazine  and 
newspaper  work,  several  years  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  Articles  and  short 
stories  published.  Good  references.  Box 
1537,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Fifteen  years’  experience 
— slot,  rim.  wire,  makeup.  Marrie<l. 
Zones  3,  5.  Box  1563,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRI’TER— Mature,  con¬ 
servative  mid  westerner;  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  writer,  editor;  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  spot  in  Zones  6  or  8.  Box  1345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  for 
outdoor  editor’s  position.  Now  am 
sports  editor,  writing  outdoor  column. 
Member  "Outdoor  Writers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  42  TOO  FOR  A  NEW  JOB?  I 
don’t  think  so.  Reporter  9  years  on 
business,  labor,  industry  beats,  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  newspaper,  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  PR  Job.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  BROADWAY  COLUMNIST  seeks 
tie-up  with  publisher.  Was  sports 
writer,  agent.  Write  Box  1583,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  big  city.  25  years 
all  phases,  seeks  challenging  managing 
eilitor’s  iKwt.  Proven  ability  to  spark, 
revamp,  build  strong  image.  Zones  1, 
2,  3.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  30,  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  English  and  journalism,  all¬ 
round  experience,  seeks  ixmition  with 
organization  that  values  talent  and 
hard  work  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN,  33,  married,  7  years  on 

medium-sized  dailies  in  sports,  police. 

rewrite,  desk,  makeup.  Seeking  good 
opportunity.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLEMENT  writer- 
photographer  or  editor-rei)orter  for  I 
small  weekly.  Zone  8-9.  Box  1544,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.  MIRROR  COPY  EDITOR.  35. 
B.J.,  single.  Relocate.  Box  1573,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  COLUMNIST  seeks  spot 
Western  Canada  or  upper  U.S.  (N.Y., 
N.J.,  Mass.,  III.  out)  in  some  line,  or 
editorials.  Moderate  conservative,  14 
years’  writing;  individualist  —  aggres¬ 
sive.  Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
phone:  (AC  602)  297-1060. 


PERFECT  COMBO — crusading  editor, 
ace  reporter,  photographer,  top  layout 
man.  seeks  challenge  in  Area  2.  Solid 
experience  with  two  leading  New  York 
City  weeklies.  Looking  for  right  daily, 
weekly,  trade  or  PR  spot.  Box  1580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR'TER.  small  daily  experience, 
seeks  spot  on  medium  or  large  paper — 
sports  or  general  assignment:  have 
done  camera,  desk  work.  Box  1547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER- WRITER,  moving  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  seeks  bureau  job  or  U.S.  outlets 
for  Euroiwan  news  and  features.  Ex¬ 
perienced  60  and  100-M  dailies.  M.A. 
History,  age  28,  family.  Box  1576, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


RESTLESS — Assistant  with  sports  edi¬ 
torship  ambitions ;  4  years’  California 
experience;  seek  improving  $120  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SCIENCE  EDITOR,  31,  MSJ,  BS 
Pharmacy;  3  years’  experience  news¬ 
papers,  8  years’  pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
try.  Prefer  large  daily.  Zone  9.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

’65  KENYON  MAN — Political  Science 
— seeks  Zone  1  reporting  position. 
Some  experience  —  impatient  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  layout,  column.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  married,  children.  Seeks  i>erman- 
ent  iiosition.  Available  June  1.  Box 
1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
available  in  June.  Some  daily  exiieri- 
ence:  seeks  sports,  some  general  as¬ 
signment.  Indiana  or  Ohio  daily  news- 
I>aper.  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  experienced  public 
relations,  all  phases  monthly  house 
organ,  non-profit-organization;  scien¬ 
tific  background,  varied  writing,  teach¬ 
ing  exi>erience;  references ;  desires 
position  Washington,  D.C.  area.  June 
A.  Willenz,  6309  Bannochburn  Dr., 
Bethesda,  Md..  21811. 


YOUNG  DESKMAN.  28.  J-grad,  5 
years’  experience  on  2  metros  as  copy 
editor,  reporter,  wire  desks,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  spot  on  metro  daily  where  edi¬ 
torial  standards  produce  fine  product, 
fine  newspaperman.  Family.  Box  1536, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. ;  638-3392 

Free  Lance 

NEED  A  FREE-LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  Ad  copy,  art. 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photogs,  pix  story,  re¬ 
search,  promotion,  speeches. 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


WANT  A  MAN  IN  HOLLYWOOD? 
Employed  entertainment  writer  seeks 
free-lance  assignments.  Will  custom 
stories  or  feed  news-features  on  ’TV- 
film-music.  Coast  Features.  4433  (k>l- 
bath  Ave.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91403. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  PUBLICTTY, 
reportorial  work.  New  York’s  Capital 
District.  Newsletters,  releases,  si>eech- 
es.  house  organs,  brochures,  etc.  Fully 
experienced  all  media.  Box  1512,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  camera,  will 
be  in  Israel  in  August  for  Maccabiah 
games;  seeks  assignments.  Box  1513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  WRITER 

on  San  Francisco  metro  daily  seeks  free¬ 
lance.  stringer  assignments.  Box  1489, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  lEMALE  Washington  news 
syndicate  reporter  going  to  Europe  on 
her  own.  Would  like  to  freelance.  Have 
any  suggestions?  Box  1582,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  34,  nine 
years’  experience  straight  matter  and 
job  work.  Fast  and  accurate;  read 
tape.  Go  anywhere.  Day  job  only.  Jack 
Ratner,  507  Central  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28200. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  6  years’  ex- 
I>erience.  Set  1^  galleys  and  set  ad; 
ran  do  some  work  as  printer:  deaf. 
Contact:  Vincent  I,ackey.  803  Madison 
St.,  Brighton,  Michigan  48116. 


Photography 

PHO’TOJOURNAUST.  SO,  married : 
BFA,  major  in  photography  —  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  experience: 
seeks  position  of  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  ’THE  YEAR. 

mature,  managerial  abilities  and  photo 
technician.  Employed  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily;  combined  circtilation  200,- 
000  M  &  E.  Creative  and  imaginative 
— top  medal  winner.  Can  lead  3rour 
photo  department  to  reduced  costs 
through  2nd  strongest  suit:  Business 
Economics.  Please  do  not  reply  unless 
Iiosition  carries  authority  to  hire  and 
fire.  Top  references.  Box  1396,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Eleven  years'  experience  large  daily 
and  Sunday.  TTS,  paste  makeup  and 
hot  metal.  Aggressive,  firm  and  fair. 
Box  1546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Un¬ 
ion.  Thorough  knowletige  linecasters: 
expert  tape  operation.  Box  1559,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Earned  college  degree  while  work¬ 
ing  as  newspaper  printer.  Twelve 
years’  experience  as  production 
manager  of  metropolitan  dailies. 
Active  experience  in  supervising  all 
production  departments.  Best  of 
references  as  to  ability  and  charac¬ 
ter,  including  all  past  employers. 
Available  for  interview. 

Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Complete  experience  all  phases, 
with  5  years’  as  comimsing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Age  31.  Medium-size  newspaper 
preferred.  Box  1473,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR 
— Familiar  camera,  platemaking,  web 
rotary  offset  press.  Seeking  position 
of  responsibility  daily  new»pai>er  or 
combined  printing  plant  weeklies.  Age 
40’s.  married.  Available  late  May- 
early  June.  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

FRUSTRATED  SPORTSWRITER 
languishing  in  industrial  PR  post, 
seeks  return  to  qx>rts-oriented  work. 
Possibly  college,  professional  sports, 
sporting  goods.  Box  1409,  Editor  & 
iSiblisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  experienced,  seeki 
employee  publication,  PR  or  newspapei 
spot.  Box  1451.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  award-winning  weekly  4  years 
seeks  new  field.  Journ  MA.  Skilled 
writer.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Publisbei 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  degree  from 
leading  journalism  school,  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  magazine,  company 
publication  or  in  related  field.  Box 
1577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Research 

MARKET  RESEARCH 
Research  Director  with  analysis,  sales 
development  background,  strong,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  on  highly  competi¬ 
tive  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and 
national  rep.  firm.  Can  provide  your 
newspaper  the  meaningful  research 
that  builds  advertising  and  circulation 
sales.  Available  for  interview  at 
ANPA.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Open  Meetings  and  Records 


The  House  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  subcommittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  federal  open  records  law. 
There  has  been  some  opposition 
to  it  from  the  Justice  and  Treas¬ 
ury  Departments  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Ser\'ice  but  many  departments 
and  agencies  have  not  expressed 
any  desire  to  be  heard  on  it. 

The  comment  of  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Norbert  A. 
Schlei — freedom  of  information 
problems  should  be  left  to  “ex¬ 
ecutive  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion” — is  rather  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  elected  and  appoint¬ 
ed  officials  which  has  prompted 
the  legislatures  of  25  states  to 
enact  both  open  meetings  and 
open  records  laws,  12  more 
states  to  have  open  records  stat¬ 
utes,  and  four  other  states  to 
have  open  meetings  laws. 

The  people  of  41  states  have 
found  by  experience  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  government  fed 
to  them  by  “executive  judgment 
and  discretion,”  and  they  have 
been  backed  up  by  their  legis¬ 
latures. 

They  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on  with  the  state  and 
local  governments  they  are  sup¬ 
porting  with  their  tax  money. 
And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
the  federal  government. 

Laws  defining  the  right  of 
people  to  attend  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  inspect  public  records 
have  appeared  notably  in  the 
statute  books  only  since  1945. 
Record  statutes  date  back  to 
1849  in  Wisconsin  but  these 
early  laws  for  the  most  part  are 
restricted  to  inspection  of  local 
administrative  records,  or  sim¬ 
ply  catalogue  and  define  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  guidance  of  state 
archivists. 

With  the  single  exception  of 
Alabama  (1915),  the  states 
were  without  open  meetings 
statutes  until  recent  years,  the 
majority  being  enacted  in  1954- 
59.  Prime  credit  for  the  increase 
of  these  laws  attaches  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  which  since  the  early 
1950’s  has  pursued  a  vigorous 
campaigpi  for  their  enactment. 

According  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  the  25  states  with  both 
open  records  and  open  meetings 
laws  are: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
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nesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Montana. 

The  12  states  with  open  rec¬ 
ords  statutes  only  are: 

Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Missouri,  Nebra.ska,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee. 

The  four  states  with  open 
meetings  laws  only  are: 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland. 

The  nine  states  remaining 
with  neither  law  are: 

Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Wyoming. 

♦  ♦ 

The  line-up  stated  another 
way  is:  There  are  37  states 
with  open  records  laws  and  29 
states  with  open  meetings  laws. 

The  targets  are  obvious. 

The  existing  state  statutes 
vary  in  many  ways  but  they  all 
ser\'e  the  function  of  helping 
to  keep  the  people  informed 
about  the  activities  of  the  elect¬ 
ed  and  appointed  government 
officials  at  state  and  local  lev¬ 
els. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapters 
have  worked  hard  on  this  worth¬ 
while  project  without  reward  or 
recognition.  They  have  prepared 
“model  statutes”  covering  both 
areas,  open  meetings  and  open 
records,  copies  of  which  are 
available  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  lend  a  hand  in  adding  more 
states  to  the  list. 

The  approval  of  an  open  rec¬ 
ords  law  in  Congress  which 
would  apply  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  do  much  to  help 
influence  some  of  those  remain¬ 
ing  and  reluctant  state  legis¬ 
latures. 

Syracuse  J-School 
Honors  Paul  Miller 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  will  receive  the 
1965  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  of  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  on 
April  25,  it  was  announced  by 
Dr.  Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
school. 

Syracuse  University  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  P.  Tolley  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  bronze  medallion  mark¬ 
ing  distinguished  service  to 
journalism  at  the  annual  awards 
banquet  in  the  Hotel  Syracuse. 


Jones  Neuharth 


Series  Shows 
101  Leaders 

San  Francisco 

When  Charles  Gould  issued 
an  editorial  call  for  a  public 
stand  to  curb  the  decline  in  pub¬ 
lic  morals  he  announced  that  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  would  wage  a  continuing 
battle  on  this  issue. 

Public  interest  would  be 
stirred  by  a  special  Examiner 
series,  the  Hearst  publisher 
stated.  (See  E&P,  Jan.  30,  p.  9). 

The  Gallei-y  of  Great  Ameri¬ 
cans  began  on  a  daily  basis 
March  7  and  today  101  two-col¬ 
umn  presentations  have  ap¬ 
peared  or  have  been  prepared 
for  this  series. 

Each  is  devoted  to  a  single 
American  who  has  served  man¬ 
kind  notably.  The  list  was  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  basis  of  nomina¬ 
tions  by  Examiner  readers.  All 
fields  of  endeavor  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

A  special  format  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  type  was  developed  for 
the  gallery.  A  portrait  of  each 
subject  is  included  in  the  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Art  and  copy  were  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Martin  Burke. 
Syndication  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Eventual  distribution  in 
booklet  form  is  another  possi¬ 
bility,  it  was  learned.  Meanwhile 
the  series  continues — and  so 
does  the  application  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  policy  to  both  editorial 
and  advertising  content  of  the 
morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Donald  Cromie  Buys 
Magazine  in  Calif. 

Donald  C.  Cromie,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  bought  a  monthly  magazine 
in  Palm  Springs,  California.  The 
magazine  is  Palm  Springs  Life 
and  averages  80  odd  pages  in 
the  tourist  season.  It  caters  to 
cafe  society  and  the  wealthy  golf 
set. 

Mr.  Cromie  bought  the  maga¬ 
zine  from  Robert  P.  McCulloch, 
chain  saw  and  outboard  motor 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Cromie  said 
he  plans  several  major  changes 
in  the  publication. 


‘Vin’  Jones  Given 
Broader  Duties  In 
Group  Operations  ' 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Election  of  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  as  a  vicepresident 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  as  sec- 
retarj’^  of  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  was  announced  April  9  by 
Paul  Miller,  president,  following 
annual  meetings  of  both  boards. 

Other  vicepresidents  of  Gan-  1  f 
nett  Co.  Inc.  are  Douglas  C. 
Townson,  Lynn  N.  Bitner,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Cyril  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary-treasurer. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  general 
manager  of  the  Times-Union 
and  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  was  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  board.  Don  U.  Bridge,  who 
retires  as  Foundation  secretary, 
continues  as  a  member  of  both 
boards. 

Mr.  Miller  announced  that  Mr. 
Jones  would  assume  additional 
responsibilities  in  expanding  the 
Group’s  central  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  operation,  including  re¬ 
search  and  training,  and  would 
work  with  the  president  on  these 
and  other  programs. 

The  Group  plans  to  make  more 
special  assignments  from  the 
Washington  and  Albany  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Gannett  News  Service, 
from  the  central  office,  and  from 
individual  newspapers.  There 
will  be  more  cooperative  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  “Road  to  Integration” 
series,  which  Mr.  Jones  edited, 
and  the  recent  Alinsky  Report 
by  the  Times-Union  and  WHEC- 
TV  &  AM. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  Rochester 
in  1950  from  Utica  where  he 
had  been  executive  editor  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press,  He  is  a  trustee  of  his 
alma  mater,  Hamilton  College, 
and  of  Monroe  Community  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Boards  of  WHEC  Inc.,  the  ^ 
George  Eastman  House,  Genesee 
Hospital,  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 
and  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Neuharth  became  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Rochester 
newspapers  in  1963  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  executive  with  the 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Miami 
and  Detroit.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Rochester  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rochester  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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LOOK  NO  FURTHER-there's  a  Photon 
phototypesetter  to  fit  your  needs! 


Look  to  Photon  for  your  phototypesetting  requirements — keyboard 
operated,  newspaper  display  advertising  computer  generated,  dis¬ 
play  production— high  speed  straight  matter  composition— all  Photon 
equipment  can  be  tape  operated. 

Photon  provides  the  very  best  for  those  who  want  production  and 
superior  quality.  Photon  leads  the  industry  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  produces  proven  phototypesetting  equipment.  L’sers  of 
Photon  products  benefit  from  features  not  yet  available  on  competitive 
units.  The  record  bears  this  out. 

Look  to  Photon  and  its  product  line.  Send  for  Photon  Series  bro¬ 
chure,  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Admaster  200  — time- proved  leader 
for  newspaper  display  advertising 

Displaymaster  513 — computer¬ 
generated  display  production  with 
consolidated  operation 

Displaymaster  560  — accepts  com¬ 
puter-generated  eight-level  tape  as 
input  to  phototypesetter 

Textmaster  713  — high  speed,  de- 
I)endable  straight  matter  production 
—  more  than  30  newspaper  lines  per 


Tapemaster  540  —  a  photo  unit 
that  accepts  paper  tape  produced  on 
separate  tape-perforating  keyboards 
—  offering  advantages  of  tape  con¬ 
trol  and  storage  while  retaining  the 
versatility  of  the  Photon  Admaster 

Zip  900  —  300  to  .500  characters  per 
second  make  Zip  the  world's  fastest 
producer  of  quality  computer  print¬ 
out 


Jack  Steele  huddles  with  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  For^ 


Jack  Steele  is  a  travel  man,  not  an  armchair  sage.  He  hits 
the  road  as  hard  as  the  candidates  he  covers  as  Scripps- 
Howard’s  chief  political  writer.  When  the  assignment  is 
Birmingham  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  it  was  in  1963  when  he 
won  an  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  coverage  of  racial  strife  in 
those  cities,  his  pace  is  just  as  fast,  his  reporting  just  as  crisp. 

Indiana-bom,  Jack  seems  to  come  by  politics  (and  re¬ 
porting  politics)  as  naturally  as  most  Hoosiers  take  to  basket¬ 
ball.  He  attended  Middlebury  (Vt.)  College,  then  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1937,  and  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1953.  Jack  has  been  a  consistent  award 


winner.  Besides  the  Pyle  Award  he’s  won  the  Raymond  Clap*'  I 
per  and  Hey  wood  Broun  competitions.  I 

Last  year  being  The  Year  That  Was  for  political  writers*, 
Jack  virtually  lived  out  of  a  suitcase.  He  moved  objectiveljril 
from  one  political  party  to  the  other,  reporting  whatever  th#|| 
big  story  happened  to  be.  Starting  with  the  stunning  victory 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  New  Hampshire  GOP  presiden-g 
tial  primary,  he  rode  the  campaign  trail  through  the  LBJM 
landslide  in  November.  '  1 

Highlights  of  Jack’s  work  so  far  this  year  have  been  hisj  1 
probing  of  the  activities  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Cuf-  | 
rency,  and  his  reporting  on  the  fast-breaking  developmenU^J 
concerning  the  regulation  of  national  banks.  I 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  S  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  '  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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